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1 J. S. TAHAPOREWALA 
Bom: 22nd July, IDIcd: 


15th January, 195S 





IN T/TEMORIAM 

IRACH JEHANGIR SORABJI TARAPOREWALA 

Dr. L J* S, T 4 Raj?oeewaia^ the doyen of Longuiatleians in India, passed 
away in Bombay on Jamiary 15, 1956ii He was born on the 22nd July 1884, 
at Haiderabad (Deccan) where his father Jehangir Sorabji Tahafobewala 
was the Superintendent, Central Treasury of the Government of the Nh£am 
of Haiderabad. Young TABAPORE^WAtA matriculated in 1896 freon Bhadra 
New High School, Bombay^ ^^nrl graduated froni Elphinstone College^ Bombay^ 
in 1903 with Honours in English and Sanskrit He went to England and 
joined Grey's Inn, London, in AprQ 1904, and was called to the Bar in 
Janinuy 1M9. He spent his vacations in France and Germany to study 
French and German. On his return to India he was appointed Professor of 
English at Central Hindu College, Banaras. In 1911 he w^as awarded a Gov¬ 
ernment of India scholar^ip for scLentUic study of Sanskrit In Europe, He 
went to Cambridge and was admitted into FitzwiUkni Hall (October 1911). 
He took his B.A. degree there. Then he joined Wurzburg University and 
took the Ph_D, degree in July 1913. At Cambridge he read Sanskrit, Com-^ 
parative Philology, Arabic and Persian under Professor H Rapson and 
Dr. P. CnJEs^ Professor Nxckolbon and Professor E, G. Browne, respectively. 
At Wurzburg he studied Avesta funder Professor C. BakthaLomae) , and 
Sanskrit under Professor Julius Jolly^ and Science of Education. He 
obtained the doctorate degree "summa cum Laude” on the thesb **Soine 
Not^ on the Adhyali^pracara (Book on Kautilya*s Arthasastra) 

On his return tram his second visit to Europe Dr. TAJiAi^oaEWALA wa^ 
appointed Headmaster at Central Hindu Collegiate School Banaras. In Sep¬ 
tember 1917 he joined the University of Calcutta m Univeisity Professor 
of Comparative Phaology. Beside his duties as Professor and Head of the 
Department of Comparative Kiilology he held classes also in Sanskrit, Persian, 
Gujarati and German, He introduced the study of Avestan at the University 
by revising the M.A. Course in Comparative Philology. For three years (19Z7- 
29) he delivered lectures ^ Visiting Professor of Iranian Studies at Visva* 
bharati, Santinlketan. In January 1930 he joined as Principal^ M. F. Camo 
Atharvan Institute, Andheri, (Bombay), After his retirement from this post 
in May 1940 he was appointed Director, Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute^ Poona, and he held this post till 31st October 1942, 

In October 1955, Dr. TarapohEU'ai.a went to Iran as Professor of 
Sanskrit and Indology at Tehran Universtiy* But he soon feP iB and had 
to be brought back to India (Noveraber 1955). 
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Dr. Tahapohewala was a le^imed man but his learning sat very lightly 
Dn hiui. His ammble dJ^posltioa blended with culture and learning made 
him dear to his pupdb and friendsu As a leading Lmgubtidan in India he 
was eonnected witii several Universities in this country es an examiner or 
^ advisor. He knew several languages, Indian and Etiropeanp modem and 
classicaL He was a founder^member of Linguistic Society of TH^a and was 
elected its President several timeSj first in 1929. He was also elected at 
various sessions of All^lndla Oriental Conference as a Sectional Presideitt. 

Among his other academical activities the following may be mentioned. 

1914: Lectures on Comparative Philologyj Hombay University* 

1928r Lectures on History of Zoroastrianism^ Kama Oriental Institute^ 
Bombay. 

1937 1 Wibon PhUclogical Lectures^ Bombay University, 

1955 : Lectures <m Ave^ta, Summer School of LinguisticSp Poona- 


The more Important contributions by Dr* TAnApott^wAiA include the 
following: 


1. Some Notes on the Adhyak?a Pracara (PilD, fhesb). 

2. Selections from Avesta ond Old Persian, Part I, Calcutta Univetsitw 
1922. 


3. 5e)«ctiotu from Classical Gnjoratt Literature (in three Volumes) Cal¬ 
cutta University, ' 

4. Eleiaents of the Science of Language, Calcutta University, Second Edi- 
tion, 1951. 

5. History of the Parsis in India (contributed to Cctmbridge Historu of 

IndiOf Vol. 11). * 


6, *1116 Religion of Zarathuahtra, Adyar, Madras, 1926. 


7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


The Future of Linguistic Studies in India (Presidential Address Philo- 
logical Section, Second Oriental Conference). 

Some Aspect of tl^ History of Zoroastrianism (Government FeUowsJiip 
Lectures at K. IL Kama Oriental Institute, 1927)* 


Inaugural Address of the LinguUtic Society of India (Lahore 1928). 

^ ^«Jo-E^pean Homeland (Presidential Address, Philologica) Seg- 
flon^ Sixth Pnental Conference), 
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n Cfltha Ahtinacflitt (An English Rendering), Bombay, 1944, 

12. Some Aspects of Iranian Studies in India (Presidential Address, Iraniim 
Section, Seventh Oriental Conference). 

13. The Gathas oj Zarathiuhtraj Bombay, 1 

14. The Dtriim Songs of Zarathuahtro, Bombay, 1951. 

15. Linguistics in India (Indian Linguistics, Chatterji CommemorHtlon 
Volume, 195S)* 

7th March. 1957 Suhumar Sen 
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HECIPBOCAL instrumental in BENGALI 

By 

SUKUMAH Sen^ Calcutta 


The idiom of the reciprocal instrumental is unknown in Old IndoAtyan 
and not attested in Middle Indo-Aryan so far as 1 know. There is, however, 
sporadic occurrence of the idiom in late Sanskrit which may have come 
from the spoken language. For instence: adpa yuddhaiji tnoyd mayd ’today 
there will be a fight between you and me'. 

Bengali, however, shows this idiom although no granunaxian of the 
lauguage has taken note of it. Professor S. K. Chattesji in his Bha^- 
prokaS Bangdla Vyakaran, the most detailed grammar of the language, how¬ 
ever, notices an idiom of the reciprocal agent case in modem Bengali; e.g. 

jhagafa the father and the son are quarreliii^\ Hut in 

the historical idiom of the language this sentence should better be hope betuy 
jhagard hocche ‘a quarrel is going on between the father and the son’. In 
grammatical analysis of the first sentence the nominative of the verb 
fcarche is bdp-be^y which forms a dvandva compound as it were. In the 
second sentence the nominative is jbeyara and bape bctey are in the instru¬ 
mental case implying reciprocity. To show that this idiom of the reciprocal 
mstrumental is a regular and historical idiom in Bengali I quote some addi- 
tionaJ instances. 


mope jhfye ^hagarS. 'quarrel between a mother and her daughter’ (nur¬ 
sery rhyme), 

fjo« kamare dekha nai ‘there is no meeting between a burglar and 
the smith (that makes implements for him)’ (proverb). 

toj^y dmay dekha holo ’a meeting happened between you and me’ 

ebar tomfiy nmaro ek5 ‘now, my lute between you and me 

we are done (Tauom), This h a very interesting construction where the 
reciprocal instrumentals are in apposition to the nominative plural amard 


RECIPROCAL INSTRUMENTAL IN RENGALt 


ear and ear’: flatey gotey bWv ‘very close friendship'; UteraUy, a friendsfcp 
where the persona hold one another's neck, This idiom is also coraj^ted 
with such reciprocal and iterative compounds in Bengali as ™ 

(friendship)’, fcoadkSni Vhispeiing’; hAtShAti 'scuffle'; and Sanskrit (adverb) 

keid^eit, etc. 

The first instrumental of the two reciprocal forms has lost the ending 
and therefore has appeared as the nominative and as a r^t we find ^e 
modem constru«rtion as noted by Professor Chs™^ T^e mtermediate 
stage of this change is supplied by such instances as the loUowmg ♦ 

gat bdchure bhctj tfidfcle bene giyc dudh dcy 'if the cow and her calf 
have an understanding the milk is supplied (by the former to the latter) 
in the woods\ 


blidi bone nvakh defckadefclii not 'the brother and the sister do not 
pieet ^^ch other^ 

In these two ■■letjiTi wB the first instrumentals were origmally gfiie and 
bhdte. The normal jhonological change is responsible for the apparent 
nominative foTTiis+ 


NOTES ON THE PHONOLOGY OF MUNDARI 


By 

Jdhn J. GuMPi3ii, Berkeley, Coli/omio 
In coUaboratLan with R S. Biligihi 

0. Mvmdari. which b one of the Mimda or Kolarian languages, b 
spoken hy about half a milUon speakers over a large area in Southern Bih^ 
and Northern Oibsa. It is one of a large ef d^ely related Mimda 

languages, including Santhali, Ho, and several others which are referred to 
by the patn<» Kberwari by Ghiehson.^ The present analysb b based on the 
speech of one informant, a native of Mongolpur, P.O» Onords, District Mayur- 
bhanj, Orissa, a teacher with the Orissa Governmait Tribal Welfare Depart¬ 
ment, who b biljTi giial in Mundari and Oriya, and who also speaks Hindi 
and English* The dialect recorded here shows very close resemblance to 
ihe Bhumi] described in the Linguistic Surrey of Indie, which, as Gmessoh 
states, b almost identical with MundarL The infonnant himself 
refers to hb speech as MundarL 


L Sir George A. tbacasON, Linguiefir Serreiir of Indio, VqL IV, Calcutta, ISKK. 
Qtilitr lileialure dealing with Mxmdari include 

J. HoimuiK, Mundari Grammar^ Colcilitlik 

F, 0, Bostnuao^ MBirriak ftrr a SaWt Beiuftarkp 1929p deals with ■ 

clwly related languaga- 

2, built c£ I5bfi uiaterial fer the Hnalyais was collected m the cou^ of the 

ecminaw in Linettisde field Mediod* at the second and thhd Scheok of Lmgtd&acsp at 
peccan CcUcgep Fo<ma, in the sunmief and faUp 1056, 

Thanks ere due to Pmlessor S. M, Ka-ot, Dkertw of Deccan College, for detraj?^* 
ing the apeeial costs laf the iseminar; to the Govenuuent of Oriasa ^bnl Weliare Depart¬ 
ment for lending the aervieefi of the informaut; and to Mr. Fiiilhp Babkee for reading 
the manosciipt and providing helpful Kunmente based on hifl own heldwcik with Koiwa^ 
a related language. 

The eniilysis is based on a toil of about 1200 items. This is, of course, tiot enough 
for a (samptete deaeriptiunp and the eotidusiQiis presented here will have to he tested 
with 9 much larger body of date before thej^ am be accepted u deinltt. 





notes on the PHOfiOhOGY OF MONDARI 
L The dialect has the ioUowing phonemes : 

Vowels 


Stop 

Affricate 

Trill 

Lateral 

Nasal 

Spirant 


1, e, a, o, u- 

Labial 
P. b 


Consotwmta 

Dental Alveolar Cacuminal Palatal Velar Glothd 


t, A 




k, g 


c, i 


m 


Juncture, (represented hy space). 

U Nonwl Vo«»l Values- /!/ iud»st« . I««.r hi^ W 

[i], e,g. W. /// represents a fronted low centiol 

[E], e.g. /seta/ dog. /gel/ ^ .^wood'. /□/ indicates a mean 

Ic ^.^1 roV^^g ‘child’. yV stands for a low^ 

mid hack vowel L'-tJ, e g- iT u„+'. ykul/ ‘send’.* Back vowels are 

Wgh tad. «wul: [u]. u-8. /k^/ rf dl wwd. 

Eoimded; all athers ara uiuaiu - y^/ slightly lowar than 

*1 **" « “.rW to SJaSlutt vi-al !*».«.« 1= SUad.nl Hindi. 

qi’ /a/is similar to that of Hindi/a:/. 

ia Positional AUoptato Variants. Tta foBotving y»iati<»is to vo^ 

.d sad .etioflea, back aow ,nn.iUrated stoua (i.e. to phonetic 

3. The terminoW ^ Heltimore. Wt2. 

Tiufio, Outlhte of indicatioEB of ihe position nf 

The phonetic sjTOhoJ* nut inltnded to the center at ■ tenge ot 

the respective vowels and wnsti^to- can bo imagwed to duster eiowd 

free variant allophoafis. The actufll vow ■ the buUs-eye. 

the* centers in the way aHote directed at a teigel elusto 

Tad forms with verbal gl«ses ere quoted m the mot form. 
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"mud’. In initial position all voweis are preceded by a slight glottal constrio 
tion. 


In addition /a/ has a number of other allophones. Before iutervocalii: 
(noil-syllabic) /Vi aftiir /h/ before /t/, and before /rh/^ /a/ is raised 
and centralized : /taian/ ^crocodile''; /jharka/ "window^; /barha/ *wild pig*, 
y'a/ is fronted before and after /r/; /taran/ "shoulder', /a/ is slightly higher 
and more retracted after the labialized allophone of /b/ or /p/ (see 2.2.) i 
/duba/ ^can*; /kuba/ "hunchback’* 

In the diphthongs /ai/j /m/, and /oi/ the final element appears a$ a 
palatal off glide before final /k/^ e.g. /pampalaik/ 'hutterfly’* /muik/ "ant'; 
/horccxioik/ ‘lizzard’. One other solution would be to assign the off glide to 
the glottal stop and set up the resulting segment as the fi na l allophone of 
/c/. This would eliininatE the contrast between the gap in distribution of 
final voiceless stops (sec 2,)* 

1.3, NasaUzation. Vowels are nasalized after aU na^ls. The nasaMza- 
tion is especially pronounced in final vowelSj e.g:. /gama/ "rain'; /mix/ 
"mouth'; /kapa/ "one-eyed'; /ina,^ ^tbaf. In the words of the type CVW (C) ^ 
where V' Lb a non-syllabic voweb® the nasalization extends over ^ vowels, 
e.g, /muiu/ *calf; /naua/ "new'* Vowels are further nasalized before /u/ 
or plus consonant^ e.g, /Ttanth/ 'wall'; /thouts/ 'beak', and before /niV/, 
e.g, /mm/ T (see 2.3.) - 

1.4. Vowd Length and Stress. In single word utterances length and 
stress are predictable and therefore not phoncniic. 'There are several phonetic 
degrees of vuwd length. Vowels are longest in words of the type CV, e.g. 
/ka/ 'no'; /ti/ "hand*. They are slightly shorter in words of the type CVC 
.or CVGCp and in the first syllable of words of the type CVC'V(C), where C' 
may be /r/, /m/, A/, /4/, M/, or /s/, e.g. /dal/ *beat'; /bing/ ^snake'; 
/madi/ ‘rice'; /bum/ "mountain*; /gama/ 'rain'; ./kujam/ "chest'. Before 
other consonants and consonant dusts-s in disyllables of the above type 
yowels are shorter yet, eg, /seta/ 'dog^; /ili/ *rice wine'; /sanga/ 'potato'- 
/jh#rka/ "window^ Vowels are still shorter in non-final sy^llables of word^ 
of three or four syllables, eg. /dukati/ "robber'; /kokoetani/ 'beffiar'. 
Vowels are shortest before final stops; e.g. /urik/ 'cattle'; /setak/ "morning'^ 
/got/ ’pick fruit"; /dup/ "sit^ Final vowels in polysyllabic words vary 
between leugtb snnilar to that of CV and CVC. They tend to be longer 
than the vowel of the prece ding syllable. 


S. C indkate* any wasonant, V any vmsel. uoltu otlienriK 
iiulkate^ that tbe item nwy or nw^f cot be tlwre. 


Huikateil Tb^ 
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In words of more than one syUflljfe stress is fairly evenly 
The last syllable is slightly more stressed than the rest, although occasi y 
Tihrl^e word, strSs Ly be on the first syUable 

on the second in another. SyUahles ending m a phonetic ^pt^ atop or a 
glottahred allophonc of a stop ar^ considerably more stressed than others. 

In utterances containing more than pne word, it is necessary to 
distineuisb two Mnds of stress: utterance primary and secondly The 
primary stress usually coincides with a rise in pitch. The av^ble^ta Js 
roH^^lTto detimine whether this stre. is 

pattern or whether it should be treated as a phoneme apart from nse or tail 
pitch- 

L5. Diphthongs, Clusters of two vowels are eaUed diphthong. In 
these dusters the first vowel carries the greatest amount of y; 

S^nd vowel carries only shghUy less. The foUowmg diphthongs occur. 

Last element /i/; /ai/, /oi/, /W, e,g. /gotot^a/ 

cow dung’; /kuila/ ‘coal’; /muik/ ‘ant’. 

Last element /e/; /ae/, /oe/, e.g, /paera/ ^dove*; /baenga/ 'carrying 
pole’; Aoe/ ‘beggar’- 

Last .tamenl /u/; /.u/, /ou/; M- ' 

/V: /■»/, /W. M. /=a/ M 

/nal/ -bed'; /dor../ W: 1^1 I™'; /nul../ 

Last element /o/: /eo/, e g, /keonto/ ‘fisherman’. 

■niere ro<. toUniJes, i= the det., ot long vow^ to 
% 1 j ■ in 1 V Both of them arc loan words from Onya. In 

h^VZ^ti vo^^ in question are considerably longer than the phoneti^y 
S^e? d™Zti to 1.4. They will U -men with d™hl. vowels in 
this analysis: e.g, /daaU/ ‘lentila’; /buu/ ‘wife’s elder sister , 

1 6 Nan-svUahic Vowels. The allophooes of N ®ud /u/ are non- 

l.e* JNati-syuamE vuw -iackal^* /moiat/ *oiue^ /naw/ 

toe (tael elements o£ diphthongs; ^.Monelly 
V , sosnll ™,u.t ol patotel or lehial frietoin notse . ^ ^ 
^Itohie vowels to™ s^e ^My » ^ ^ 

r.e^ltoh”le^et “ 00 ^ 0 ^ 1 ^ ^^n- £oe to. enelyto to toe toet too. 


vpwcU. 
Z 


G. Bfcrv lnformatit.0 is tiwdcd tc dctermim= the wset phcnemic status ol these 
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allophonic nasalization in disyllabic words with medial non-syUabic vowel 
extends over the entire word (see 1.3.). This b not true in the case ol 
medial consonants. 

2, Con^nanU^ Mundari has eighteen eonsonants, including ten 
stopSf two spirants;, three nasals, two laterals and one trilL All consonants 
may occur in word initial and medial position, with the exception of /^/ 
and /jy* In w^ord final position the data show^s only voiceless stops /p/, 
/%/f AA and /k/j nasaTs, laterals^ /r/ and /h/ after stop, /g/ appears 
finally a^ part of the duster /ng/ (see 2.3.). 


2+1* General Allopbonic Features. The phonetic values of consonant 
aUophones difier consideriibly according to the position of the aUophone 
within the w*ord. Initial nonraspirate consonant alJophones are preceded by 
a slight glottal constrictioiL This is most pronounced with voiced consonants. 
Initial stops further show strong plosipciT, Initial /I/, /s/ and nasals are some¬ 
times preceded by a slight vocalic onset. In medial intervocalic position 
stops show less plosion and spirants less friction than initially^ In words 
of the type CVCV aE medial consonants except /d/^ /!/, /jri/, /s/p /tn/ 
are fairly long. In final position /pA /!/, A/ are strongly glottallzed and 
unrelcased; /k/ appears as a glottal stop (see 2. 2.}. Since there b no contrast 
between single voiced and voiceless final stops, it would be possible to 
assign the final aUophones to the voiced stops, if it were not for the fact 
that this would make it difiScuIt to handle tlie contrast between /taink/ * (to) 
milk^ and /jomemng/ T eat", (see 2.3*). Final /IA /m/ and /n/ are relatively 
long; /J/ and /^/ smnetinics have a vocalic release, A similar release occurs 
also after stops and /]/ before other consonants in medial position (see 2.6.), 
e.g. /aiknik/ [slk^nl?] 'mosquito^; /kadla/ [kad-la] ‘plantain*. If this release 
were treated as a full vowel, it would be necessary to set up either a phoneme 
of stress or another vowel phoneme to take care of the contrast between 
the above items and words like /dakati/ Vobber^ where the medial /a/ has 
full stress. 


22* Stops, /p/ and /b/ indicate voiceless and voiced bilabial stops 
respectively, eg, /pela/ ‘friend'; /ipU/ ‘star'; /bing/ 'snake'; /rabang/ 
'winter'. Initially before /o/ and medially after /u/ beftjre /a/, /b/ has a 
sU^dy labialked felease [b*], e.g. /Ijoda/ ‘goaf; /nubak/ 'darkness'. The 
final allophone of /p/ is a glottalized unreleased stop [p’], e.g, /op/ ‘see’. 


/t/ and /d/ represent voiceless and voiced dental stops respectively 
TWth tongue position similar to that of the equivalent Hindi sounds, ee! 
/^an/ croco^e'; /hatu/ village*; /doho/ ‘lake'; /sadom/ ‘horse*, final 

^ BwaUow’. In words of die structure 
OT / /, where N is any nasal and V' is non-syllabic /V or /u/* 
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the allophone of /t/ is [n'l, a glottaUzed voiceless dental nasal, e-g- /met/ 
'say^; /moiat/ 'one** 

7 t/ and /4/ are voiceless and voiced retroflex stops, pronoimced with 
the front of the tongue resting sU^tly behind the alveolar ridge and the tip 
curved towards the palate, e,g* /tangna/ ‘peg*; /data/ ‘tooth; /^uba/ ' 

/canduk/ ‘moon'. In intervoclJic posiUon, before /h/ plus vowel after another 
vowel, and before /g/, /i/ appears as a retroflex flap [r], e-S- /g^/ 

'/kudhi/ ‘lazy’: /bedga/ ‘dwarf. The allophone of final A/ is [t ] eg. 
iaput/ 'rainy season'. There is one instance of ff] medially before /k/, 
eg.'/tunica/ [tut'ka] 'neck'.’ 

/c/ and /)/ indicate voiceless and voiced palato-alveolar afErkates, 
which, pattern phonemically like stops. They are produced with the ont 
of the tongue placed against the hard palate, slightly l»hmd tlm alveolar 
ridge, e,g. /cilW 'how'j /mud/ ‘cobbler'; /)oio/ ‘tamerind; /jihng/ tail- 

/k/ and /g/ represent fairly retracted voiceless and voiced vel^ 
e.g. /kiring/ ‘to buy’; /^/ ‘money’; /gel/ ‘ten’; /haga/ 'brother'; (for /g/ 
in the cluster /ng/, see 2.3.). 

The glottal stop, which has been described as a characteristic feature 
of Munda languages, appears in three allophonk forms.® In words of 
than one syllable and in monosyllables before diphthongs, m utterance medial 
positinn (he. not before speech pause), the value is [?] or [V], e.g. 
[lay?] ‘stomach’; [kaw?] 'crow'; ‘sleep’; [pampalay?] ‘butterfly’. Be¬ 

fore pause in these same items the glottal stop is followed by a voied^ 
vocalic release plus aspiration. The nature of the release is determ^ by 
the preceding vowel, e.g. [lay?ib]: [kawTvt]: [pamp^lay^ih] 

After voiced consonant plus simple vowel, or after a single vowel the ^ottal 
stop is followed by a voiced vocalic release somewhat tower and more cen¬ 
traltoed than the preceding voweL This release occurs both utterance me^- 
ally and before pause. e.g. Cda?a<3 Voter’; [d^?a<ko] Vater (plural) ; 
[9?a<] ‘arrow’; lnm>l 'wound'; [ds9E>] ‘dimb’. All the above oHo. 
phones are in complementary distribution with A/, which does not occur 
finally. Phonetically they share the feature of plosion and votoelessnffis, and 
they are also fairly dose in point of arliculatian. They can therefore be 
considered as allophones of /k/. The items given in the above examples 


7 It might be passihk to write this word /tut ko/ <e« 1), howrwf more evi- 
isaa an the ocflirreore of /V AJ to needed for a find soluUon, 

Cf Gbubsok^ HoiFilAsrs, and Baraixs. T3 m: drrt twti refer fe It os cb™efl 
HofTXMtT? tifies ‘diecfeed vowcU. All cff then. howtATfr igree m cik 

lymbol for the three phonfitic^Uy qulto diCerent allopbones. 
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may therefore be written phonemically as follows: /laik/; /kauk/; /gitik/j 
/pempalaik/; /dak/; /dak ko/; /ak,/; /nlk/; /dek/. 


2.3. Naaals. /m/ Indicates a voiced bilabial nasal, e.g. /merat&/ 
goaf; /gama/ ^^ain^ /n/ represents a dental nasal with tongue position 
similar to that of /d/ e.g. /nlda/ ^nighf; /bana/ "bear^; /taran/ 'shoulder^; 
/san/ 'wood** 

There are a number of other aUophoines of /n/* Before final /%/ and 
/th/ there is free variation between and the nasal stpp with nasaUzatiou 
of the preceding vowel, e.g. /un\/ ^earner; /kanlh/ 'wall’. (There are no 
examples for final /i/J) Before medial /%/ and /J/ and firiAl /k/^ only nasa^ 
lizatdon is audible, e,g* /keonta/ 'fisherman^; /aimla/ "a frtiit^j /taink/ '' (to) 
nulk\® Nasalization in these environments is more pronounced than after 
nasals, (see 1.3.)^ 

/n/ has the allophone £ 13 ] before /g/ and medial /kA In final posi¬ 
tion the /g/ is not released, so that the cluster /ng/ appears as [rj^j. Finally 
after /ai/ the allophone is considerably fronted ([u<]), and the preceding 
yowe^ are strongly nasalized, eg. /ranga/ bred*; ^basket* /Jang./ 

seed; /kaiug/ *not (infl.)^ Before and after /i/ plus vowel there is free 
variation between [n] and the nasalized palatal spirant [y], e,g, /mia/ 
[Inia] or [lya] 'my*; /iniam/ £Inam] or [lyam] *(to) cry^ 

M/ is e retroflex nasaj with tongue position similar to /d/, e.g. /nmjJ 
a plant; /me^^hi/ ’sheep^ In fast speech M/ sometimes appears as a nasal 
flap, in medial intervocalic position, e.g. Afi^a/ 'one-eyed man^ /cene/ 
bird". 


Spirants, /s/ indicates a voiceless alveolar spirant, produced 
With the front of the tongue placed against the alveolar ridge, e.g. /sanga/ 
potato’; /sasang/ Turmeric"- 


A/ is a. glottal spirant having two allophones, fb], a voiced gluttal 
pronounced with considerable friction in the glottis, occurring ini- 
ttahy before vowels and also medially between vowels and after vowels 
before consonants, e.g. /hotok/ ‘throaf; /mohu/ 'honey. Thu ailophone ['] 


2.5. laterals and Trills. /]/ appears as a dental lateral with toneue 

light. /!/ .ri* tonguo statu, to tho, 


9 - ThEse are the 01% oxaiiipki In the data. 
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of /4/. Finally before pause it appears with a central vocalic release [J“]- 
e-g. /kuli/ ‘wife*; /bengaj/ ‘biinjal’. 

/t/ Indicates an alveolar tongue tip trill accompanied by a fair amount 
of friction noise, e.g. /rembil/ ‘cloud; /saisar/ firmer nail. 

26 Consonant Clusters. Aside from aspirates, Le. of con¬ 
sonant plus /V. most consonant clusters occur only m^ally ^ 

initial clusters, and finally only /ng/ and sequences of nasal plus aspirates 


occur* 


Medi&l two consonant dusteirs fall into the following groups. 

(a) Nasal plus consonant: /mp/, MW, /mt/, /nd/, /nj/, /nc/, /n4/, 
/ny, /nk/, /ng/, /nt/. /nl/, lEbtamples for the last four are giv^ m 2,5-), 
e:g Vpampalaik/ 'butterfly'; /rembU/ 'cloud*; /cimtimg/^ when ; ^^de/ 
•bLckWhonjar/ ‘’ftife’; /gulineu/ 'sling*; /phun^/ ’white; /thoijta/ beak. 

fb) Lateral trill or spirant plus consonant: /Ik/, /Ip/t 
/rk/, /rg/, /W, M/, Mi, Mi, Mi, AV, e.g. /tnlka/ 'foot'; 

‘door’; /kalkom/ 'crab'; /kalsa/ ‘vessel’: /arki/ wine; /]argi japuV/ storm, 
/bardulit/ Tiat'; /ihoma/ 'stream*; /murcj/ Vegetable; /sirma/ 

/sarsar/ ‘finger naU'; /maskal/ ‘light’; /mastur/ 'teacher'. 

fcl Stop plus stop, stop plus nasal, nasal plus nasal: /pk/, /pt/, 
/pn/, /^/, /cn/, /kp/, /mn/, (For ^ in /tudka/ see 22.). In aU these 
Sisters the stop is followed by a central vowel release the of wM 

depends on the vowel of the preceding syllable, it is [1] after /i/, [ J _ 
/a/, etc., e.g. /capka/ 'disease of the tongue*; /cepta/ ‘fiat’; /pipni/ eye row , 
/Wga/ ‘dwarf; /sakmk/ 'mosquito*; /^hecaifai 'a type of snake. 

(d) Consonant plus lateral, trill, or /s/i Mi, /dV. /gJA 
/tr/ /kr/ Mi /bn/. Stops are foUowed by a vocalic release ^fore 
E g. Vdilang/ Vhen*; /kadia/ 'plantain*; /phogla/ 

/mukli/ 'knee'; /putra/ 'elder brother's son’; /cetre/ miser; /sukn/ pig', 
/dahli/ 'turban*. 

'Hiree consonant clusters are few. All of ihem begin with a nasal 
plus homorganic stop. The medial stop is followed^ by a 
release: /mbl/, /ndr/, /ngn/, /ngt/, e.g. /rembla/ “black gram; /bmdr / 
'spider*; /tangna/ ‘peg*; /sungti/ ‘friend’. 

A.spirate& show more similarity in pattern to single consonants 
to dusters. They are analyzed as dusters here to avoid setti^ up a si» 
phoneme of aspiration. Aspirates occur initially, medially and 
also enter into dusters with other consonants. All stops and medial /r/ 
and /!/ may be foDowed by /h/. Examples for final aspirales are some- 
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what rare in the data; only /phj /th/, /kh/. and one example of /gh^ 
ocuur, ^ 

/*!. aspirates, e.g. /bhagina/ 'sister’s son’; /pharca/ 'dean'* 

/thegV (to) Idck’; /dhali/ 'strong'; /dhelka/ 'dod’; /thote/ 'a type of 

i^d’ /Jharka/ 'window'; /khecol/ 'iump’; /ghittii/ 

e.g. /gadha/ 'ass’; /atha/ 'stick'; Audhi/ lazy’; 
^ Aarha/ 'wild pig-j 

Voman’s earring’; /joutnkh/ 
mamage present'- /roth/ 'chariot'; /maharagh/ 'dear*. 

'second'! ^ ™5er, /me^/ 'sheep’; /nanii*o/ 'lamp'; /majhla/ 

W’ /kanth/ 'wall'; /benth/ 

fhat Juncture, Examination of utterances of one syllable dimv« 

1- /l16 bing/ ^thiat sn alci^ * q- ■/ir'L i / ■ 

w.ww=.. • I; 

ei»Mteri.a“ of MM ='”“8 

^o, the [3] of the first syllable is shorter-rbl ^ example 

lias no ^ottal constriction. In example three ^***^*1^ Jenis and 

the [k] is relatively fortis. In four Fol i + t ^ ^ ^ glottaliied, and 
stops are relatively Jenis This medial 

[p’}, non-glottalized [p], knis rbl rbl JL*.5 lj ? for glattalized 

for an other aUophcTi meTtion^ 'Savrftt ^ glottal constriction and 

juncture ^ ^ch^cte^ed^'by 
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hesitation in speech, but this is not always so. In fast sp^ on the other 
banii, juncture is often not beard in places where one would normally suspect 
it. Juncture is written as space. 

The term word, as used in this paper, may be defined as a stmteh of 
speech between two junctures. The phonemic word division arriv^ at by 
tSL definition does not always coindde with the toaditional word 
for Mundari, which are based on morphologic^ ra^er ^ 
criteria.!' t 5 iu 3 , in /U ko/ ‘hands', the phonetic length of the ^ se^ent 

ti. M » /tAV. W«-'. a.. ^pb.» of /k/ 

a.. pro!»oco Of worf jopcturo. Sinularly. vorb.1 bko /j-^ 

(future)'; /senok tana/ ‘go (present)* are two words ^one^cally. ^ m 
L first example the [m] has length characterisbc of w-ord l^p^i 
the [gl is the inilial alloiihone; in the second, the ahophone of •- 

The Sove remarks should not be construed as a criticism of the tradition^ 
word divisions, since this paper does not deal with morphology. 
serve to point out possible interesting difierences between phonemic 
ni<>rpKo1 Dgioal words in Munda^TL 

4, Syllable Structure. The following types of syllable stmeture 
occur, Words of one and two syllables are most frequent. Words of three 

and four syllables ate rare. 

(a) Monosyllables: W. VC, WC, VCC. CV, CW, CVC. CWC, 
€VCC,“ e.g. /ae/ ‘seven’; /up/ ‘hair’; /a^/ ‘he*; /mg/ T’; /ka/ ‘no; /hai/ 
■fish’; /ha/ ‘forest*; /gau]/ ‘milkman'; /bing/ 'snake'. 

(b> Dysyllnbles: VCV. VCCV, VCCW, VCVC. VWC, CWV, 

cwvc, cvwcc, cvev, ewev, cvew, cveev, cveevv, 

CVeve, CVCCVC, e.g., /utu/ *a vegetable'; /arki/ 'wine; /upma/ 

/clak/ 'Luse’; /aiak/ ‘his’; /naua/ 'new'; /taian/ ‘crocodile’; /maiang/ ‘bent 
hack’; /gudu/ ‘mouse’; /kuUa/ ‘coal'; /penai/ ‘weaver; /ra^/ 
/bohnai/ ‘elder sister's husband’; /tasat/ ‘grass’; /benga?/ ‘bruijal; /remhlfl/, 
‘black gram*, 

(c) Trisyllables: VCVCVC, CVCVCV, CVCCVCVC, CVCVCCV, 
CVCVCVC, CVCWVC, CVCWVCC, e,g., /sjhanar/ ‘wife's elder sl^r; 
/dakati/ 'robber*; /bardulit/ ‘bat’; /cikalfca/ ‘how*; /katikat/ 'stick'; /kataiam/ 
‘deaf; /iomeaing/ '(I) eat.’!^ 

(d) Four syllables: CVCWCVCV, e.g., /kokoetani/ ‘beggar’. 

Words of three or more syllables are rare in the data. 


lO". Cf. Gbhebok suieI HofTMAfnt- 

11. In these "C Indicates any timple Cfinaonarit or flapirate. 

12, In vowel ditstera af this type. Ihe fiml vowel Is part of the (hiid syllaUa. 
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Bif 

M. A. Mehendale^ Poana 

It is weU known to the students of the historical phonology of Sanskrit 
that IE palatal gh sumves in Sanskrit as h (< lA). It seenis. howeverp 
probable to demonstrate its survival also as j {<1 z with loss of aspiration) in 
an OIA form njjflyati oocurring in the £atapatha Bralimanin in the description 
of the Vajapeya sacrificep 

One of the peculiarities of this sacrifice is the drawing of the seventeen 
Surigrahas along with an equal number of the Somagraba s .. About the 
symbolism of this act we read in the Brah m ana : ctJin 

Somuprah^n gffcndti/ sa^tadaAa Suragrahun Prajcpoter vd eie andh^ yat 
Sorruti cn Surd ca UitaJ} sotyciTh irir jj/oIlFi Sonw ^nrtam pdpmd tamak 
Suraite evaitad ubfte andham uija^ati sarviLm vd esn idum ujidpati Itfo Fdj®- 
peyena yaiate PrajdpatiTh hy ujjai/afi sarvam i; h.y ^eda-m Praidpatify (10). 
sa ^nt saptudbic/ Somcigftil&flii saptado^o vul Prajdpati^ Prajdpatir 

l^ajilah sa eva yupio asya mdtra tdvataivdsyai ta£ aat|^m7i 

sHi/mh j^tir ujjai^ati (11). atha yat sapladaiii/ Surdgrahdn gfh^tl aoj>- 
fndoio ufli PrttjfipfltiJi PrnjdpatiT ynpTah ss ydvdn evu y^jno ydvaty {isya 
mdtrd tdr'citaiudfiyot tad auT^tath pdpmnnaTn tama nijayati (12), ta uhh^ye 
oatustrnhiad grahdh s^mpadyante/ traya^rimsud vai devdh Frojapatii 
cfltttstrtmiaa tat Prajapatim ujjat/atl (13). Eggeling translates (SBE 41.8-9} 
the above as follows; ^^He (the Adhvaryn) then draws seventeen (other) 
cups of Soma, and (the Neshtri) seventeen cups of Sura (spirituous liquor)« 
for to Prag^pati belong these two (saps of) plants, to wit the Soma and the 
Suia^—and of these two the Soma is truth, prosperity^ light; and the Sura 
untruth^ misery, darkness: both these (saps of) plants he thereby wins; for 
he who offers the Viigapeya wins everything here, since he wins Pragapati, 
and Pragapati indeed is everything here (10). Now aa to why he draws 
seventeen cups of Soma;—Pragfipnli is seventeenfold, Pragapati Is the sacri¬ 
fice: as great as the sacrifice is, as great as is its measuret vrith fiiat much 
he thus wins its truth, its pro^rityj its light (11). And why he draws 
seventeen cups of Sura;—Pragapati is seventeenfold, Pragapati is the sacri¬ 
fice: as great as the sacrifice is, as great as is its measure, vidth that much 
ho thus wins its untruth, its misery, its darkness (12). These two amount 
to thirty-four cups; for there are thirty-three gods, and Pragapati is the 
thirty-fourth: he thus wins Prag3pati (13)/' 
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Now in the above extract the use of itjjflyflti with Prajapati and Mruam 
idam is quite understandable since this identification is eonunoa in the 
BrahmaQa Uterature and according to the Ap. S. the very purpow of 
Vaiapeyn sacrifice is the winning of Pra;apati (cL PrajSpetim aimori 18.1^3). 
What strikes us, however, is its use with both Soma and Sura (tit^ 
flTtdkast) without apparent disOnetioa when the former has been identified 
with truth, prosperity, and light and the latter with untruth, mi^r^ 
darkness. EgceUNG translates ujjayaU in both contexts as wms . “ 

must be admitted that this reads rather awkward. It is reasonable for the 
Brahmana passage to tell us that the Adbvaiyu seeks to lam for the sacri- 
ficer truth, prosperity, and light with the help of the Somagrahas, u i la 
quite contrLy to our expectation to hear the same text tell us that 
die other priest seeks to win for the sacrificcr also untruth, misery, and 
. ^ 3 >»tfnpw by drawing the Suragrahas. 

In all OUT ancient literature, whether philosophical ot otherwise, we 
often find passages to show that gods and men have aspired to gain truth, 
prosperity, and Ught and not their opposites. To give only a few instances 
we may cite the following about truth (salyo):— 


tasya va etasyfl^yndheyasya / salycm enopa^rak sn M 
tjfldati yatkdgniiii samiddha-rii tain gbri^TidbR^mced eroTh haiimm sa uddipa- 
yati tosi/fl bkilyo-biiwya eva fejo bfiavati audh-anoh sreydn bhavaty athn yo 
'TtrtcTfi nodflti yothagniih SBmiddJiaTn tam Kdakendbhisincad evam Fininam aa 
i^ayati tasya fcantyok-kamya eca tejo bftanati aBah^ati paisydn bkouah 
tusn^d ti SBtyam eva nadet / Sat. Br. 2.2.2.19. Ecoeunc translates (SEE 
12 312-313) — “Now, attendance on (or, the worship of) that consecratM 
fire (agnyadheya) means (speaking) the truth. Whosoever speaks the trutK 
acts as if he sprinkled that Ughted fire with ghee; for even so he 

enkindle it: and ever the more increases his own vital energy, md day by 
day does be become better. And whosoever speaks the untnift, acts as if 
he sprinkled that lighted fire with water; for even so does he enfeeble it: 
and ever the less becomes his own vital energy, and day by day d^ he 
become more wicked. Let him, therefore, speak nothing but the truth. 


Similarly we get passages to show that it was prosperity (in), and 
not its opposite, that was considered desirable by gods and men. To quote 
again from the Satapatha Brahmai^a 14.1.1,3: ta Saata/ sriyam gacchema 
yasah aySmdnnadSJ} sySmeti tafho meTne satram osnte ye aattam atate 
Ejiicchema yaiaJi suamumsMdah sydmet* / Ews^ixng {SBEl 44,441)^ 


1 Tot the deslTabllity of tmth *5 a protective power aim cf- the fwamis imtenm 
ahren by Uddilaka Amu! to Svetaketn in CK Up. B.16. For the w* of the verb 
Vjt with Hiya cf, ffitgojit VS IT.83. AV 4,17,2, satysjiti KSty, SS. W.S.4. 

Z iA, th* god*. 
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eat^d upon the session thinking, 'Mey we attain excellence! may we become 
glorious! may we become eaters of food!* And in like manner do these (men) 
now enter upon the sacrificial session thinking, 'May we attain excellence! 
may we become glorious! may we become eaters of food!' ” 

It is hardly necessary to give again many instances to show that what 

applies to truth and prosperity, applies equally to light (h^otij). To 

instance from the ^gveda we may cite: jiuS jydtir o^mohi 

(7.32^) h^g, may we obtain light", and refer to the famous prayer from 

* ^Tr,r‘ ^ (1^,28) “Lead me from darkness 

to hghi ^ 


As against the above passages showing that it were aotyo, an, and 
jyott? which were considered as desirable possessions, we may cite a few 
others just to show that their cj^siles were never sought to be 'won', but 
were deemed as worth 'striking down or driven away' both by gods and men. 

(1) cnrta: dofitirntam oiirtfim 0 ^™ rtdiw MitmpoTiind sac^the/ ^V. 
1.152J* “AJle Ungesetzjichkeiten* uijterdruocktet 
ibr haltet es mit dem Gesete,^ Mitra und Varima*"® 
(Geldhx;^} 


(2) pdpmaii: pstha uai manned cvadi dero asan te ^kSmayantavart- 
Urn papTnanam mfti/vm apahatj/a dkMin janmradaih 
yacchemeli ta etaiii Csiurvidiiarit^crom apnipan fam 
charan tenayajcnto tato uoi te ’earttim pSpmdnarn mpt- 
yum apakatya daitJtih samsadom agacchan pa eimTii vid^ 
oUrnsaa Catunfimsatirdtram asate 'nartfim e»a pdpmd^ 
tmm apahatya iripam gacckanti inr hi manu^yaaya/ 
daitn-samsaj.... (TS. 7.4.2a-2). Keith (HOS. 19.600): 

f 8?* “ tesi^ing. Hey isiraJ, 'Lyt u, 

2'. “8 read. th= »ndyv; of ^ 

? n.glrt (rtta)j thoy ,r«p,d it, md yoriSced S 

Jt. Then they struck off the misfortune, the evil of death ® and * 1 , 

«o=I«« ol the god,. Ho» »ho koowiog the, 

night (rite) arike off the misfortune the Lii wenty-four 

enclave »t ff.e gods is in the ess. of „„ 


B,. iti.JS."- ’ “ * >•“ •*'i ™ ‘ AV s.i.g,, ..g g, g,, 

4 RaUmr and 'tmth'. 

5e Also d. 5V 7.66.13; VB 61T; tfce, 

6. Ratlkcr *eva (and) deaLb* 

hh r«,. Aho rf. gy iAu, 
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(3) tama*: waun/dm baJitirupdin fllabfcetamiim cwadityiim bli5- 

piiiihifycTn4pflii?i®u(tti sd tun^tndt tdiFioA pttjwiMiinitii npo^ 
hanti pratfcy cyuccfidntt uyticcfcoty dpa 

papmdTiam hate/ (IS. S.1.10.3). Keith (HOS, 18. 144): 


*^e should oRer to Siirya (a beast) of many foims; vedly he has ^rt to 
yonder sun with iU own share; verily it drives away the d^knesa, the evd, 
ixom him, the dawn shines upon him, he strikes away the darkness, the 

evil"* 

It will thus be seen that we often come across passages to show that 
onrta, etc., were not considered fit to be ‘won' in the same sense as satya. etc. 
It ^ould not be argued against the objection raised here to the use of ujjayari 
with anrtn etc., to say that it is used in the sense 'to conquer, to bring under 
cantroV, For apart from tbe fact that udVH Is not used in this seme els^ 
where, it is worth noting that we do not come across statements to mustoate 
the use id Vi^ anria^ p&pman, and tamas. What we pt maftead is their 
use with verbs to mean Ho cross over, to go beyond’. Ho strike or drive away, 
Ho bumV or Ho shake away, to abandon*. A few in^andes may be given 
here which are taken from the pcincipel Upanisads.® tarati ioleain tarori 
pfipmanaiii Min>daka 3-2,9, naiflam pajwno tomti somatii paptJuinam torati 
nflinam p5pm5 tapati anruam pdpmowuri tapnti Brhad, 4.4,23, papmanatn 
apehatMO Ait 3.8.4, Br. I,3a0.11 (popm^nam mrtyum apohntya athain« 
mTtyum ati/ouahat), honti poprnanam jahati ^a evam veda Br, 5.5^,4; a^hata- 
pfipmd Ch. 8.7; sarire papmeno hitm Taitt. 2.5; ya idem sarram papmano 
'Irfiyatfl Ait 2.1: oai>a ira mmaAi pidhnyfl papam Ch. 8.13; soroan pfipmaiui 
ansat Br. L4.1; yady api bahv iva pdparh karate sa™am ena tat Banpsaya 
Br' 514 8- paponndam 6.6; na sa papTuano ryauartate Br. 1.5.2; enam 
hasya sorra pffpmanali pmduyaTifr Ch. 5.24; tasmai TapditaJca^ljaya tamasos 
pdram darrfayati Ch. 7.26: tamasuJi pdmm gamisyatj Maitrj 6.30; 
pSrapa famasA parojEat MmjMa 2.2,6; tamah pratfudatt Maitn 2.2; hkittvi 

tamah Maitri 6,24. 


Starting then from the fact that anrta, and tam^ were con¬ 

sidered as something ‘to be driven away, to be given up it is pora^e 
suggest a more satisfactory explanation of lijjcyati when used wi _ em. 

In all probability it seems to stand for an older form *ujjketfati {< vj^ ) 

meaning ‘abandons, gives up, etc.* The loss of 

seems to have occasioned its mingling with ajjayati Vins, etc. wtueli occurs 


S. We TMy also rite; faivot puIrerMi pltoro '(ySuan liiiAuIfl-iii toinA/ AitBr, 7,3, 

(Jniu Is called ic BV TvTS.l^ «p ^ -u- t 

S. For oflier literritire one may do weU to look up to the Ptarterjbutp WoettrTlmeh 

wilder the respective words^ 
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so olteD in this section of the Satapatha Brahma^. This (ud-) •jJtai/eti can 
be derived from IE root • 'verlassen, iortgeho' which is given by Wau)E> 
PoKoaNY I 542-43 and Pokorny 5.418-10. *jhay(iti {Isi conj, cf. Avestaa 
participle u^ayanto} is obviously akin to Sk. jahdti (3rd conj.) ‘ahondoQ, etc.' 
going back to IE • phe, from which we have the past participle ujjkittt 
(ud -j- * gkitii) with the same prefix as in * ujikayati,^*’^ With this explanation 
the text under consideration would mean that the drawing of the seventeen 
Suragrahas was intended for symbolising the abandatiing {and not winning) 
of onrta, papfuan, and tojims. When ujjoyatt occurs in the expression ubhe 
andhos ujjayati we have naturally to suppose that here both ujjni/ati and 
* lijjhayati hove fallen together so that once itjjayati means 'wins’ when It 
refers to Soma, and once it means ‘abandons’ (as coming from • ujjhapatt) 
when it refers to Sura. 


The passage quoted at the comjnencemeat of this article can now be 
translated, with the necessary changes in Ecgeung's translation, as follows; 
“He (the Adfivaxym) then draws seventeen (other) cups of Soma, and (the 
Ne^tr) seventeen cups of Sura, These two (supa of) plants, to wit the 
Soma and the Sura, belong to Prajapati; of these two the Soma is truth, 
prosperity, light; and the Sura is untruth, misery, darkness. Both these 
very (saps of) plants he thereby (respectively) wins (ujjayati) and abandons 
(tijjtti/ari < *aijhayoii); for he who offers the Vajapeya wins everything 
here, since he wins Prajapati and Frajapati is indeed everything here ...... 

And why he draws seventeen cup® of Sura; — PrajapaU is seventeen-fold, 
Prajapati is the sacrifice: as great as the sacrifice is, as great as is its measure, 
with that much he thus abandons its untruth, its misery, its darkness. These 
two amount to thirty-four cups; for there are thirty-three gods, and Prajapati 
i.«5 the thirty-fourth; he thus wins Prajapati.*' 


It may now be shown that the above interpretation of the passage 
based on the two-fold derivation of lijjayoti is supported by the ritual practice 
of the Vajapaya and further by a literary usage in the Mundaka Upanisad 
First then to the ritual The method of drawing and disposal of these two 
sets of cups, vhL those of Soma and of Sura, clearly show that it was 
int^ded from the beginning to keep a complete distinction between the two 
and that the two were not allowed to co-mingle. The two were purchased 
.separately had a senate entrance, separate drawing, separate placing and 
separate disposal. This procedure is a clear pointer to the fact that there 
was no question of Wning' the Suragrahas and what it stood for, not also 

10. Sk uiihati leav-es, gives up, eteJ octtiTrmg from tKt 1 

farmaHtm irem bs nlready by Utti^EKHKoE (Kutz, eT W \ 

planalicin based on Wacehlvagel L 1S4 Li not prohablsL For the 1™ ^ ^ 

< tid-M through ud-zhitd see ejcpl^nation of 


li 
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of ‘conaueriiig’ them, but undoubtedly obandoning them, giving them away. 

Zf d.Uii .w. p™»dur. tt »»y be 
„.®ue„ Some «. d«»n by 

o,do oi Ibe Some earl with bia faee weatwarj, 

dia*» by the Nistr (or &•» 

sitting behind the axle with bis face turned eastward (6at. Br. 5J2. ). 

S.^ are two aeparat. emtham mouod. (tlutn.) .reeled 

one in fro^of the mde for the Soma cupa and one behindjhe a^ 
for'^e Sara cepe. The purpose of =«c“n8 *wo JS^UI^ » 

.mm.pmWmi e. wrapmlm*. ee mho s^pom. ( 5 i 2 T 5 ) b^ abo 
deuoait together the cups of Soma, and the cups of Suni (Eficixiscl 

ATaryu and the Ne^tr do not hold the S»r *.'^'“^'Xuw’i^ 
the axle — nej jyotw ca tomoa cfl somsTjawo (5.1.2.17) lest we sH 
fclTliht aid darkness" (Eoomm.0). The Adhvaryu now says 
nka), .am mn bhadrnn prikta*“ with reiermme md 

wlgrinff them OH the mound. The Nesfr, however, -c ^ nt +Ki» 

SinVa*" "-rs'ittTira.-Ertn:: tz 

rsediiif m do ^ey thereby tea. him 
T 1 eeU th^ia not in him so much sin as the pmnl of . 
(Eoosmio). This passage as weB as Ihe 
•hould leave no doubt about the intenwetalim. of «)jay«n X 

■Jiraa eomin* htan ’ ™ho».ti- ^ the folhuving B sli W 

die" omagraha. are oB^ ^ 

oit^rtklooT^Ha ^ round by iie ha^ - 
untruth, misery, and darkness."” (Egcbukg). 


S S “dwsowe. widil" «“» r" 

w taTJfic CEiiwlTVi? blisticiti ydtfQ* or a fiudra in 

la This mfern tc the taking nf tha priest (of. 

«chJ*e of tha SurhEmhae. Tiw Madhug«ha w then given the Brohm 

Bbn Kity. e.S, 14,415-17). cf.riv«™ 

14 , iiTiwia ia , 

dndhAtv nnrteno popmanfl nmutfia Vnifyam Bid tf» itvaviinivii. The Sam cupa 

^ fc wwd. »««1 d.. Jhe sma n h. «» ".«• 

BK tflkcn to the Maiiiliya, sheken. and drunk ny mos® ws i. 

Cf. Ap, &B, 1«.7.2. 4. B- 
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Kow about tb€ Upani^dic passage in favour of the interpretation of 
ujiayati In the sense *^10 win* only when gomg with and not its opposite 
anfto. In the Mu^aka 3*1.6 'we read the famous line “SatT/a-m eva jat^iafe 
nanrtom. It has been usual to take sstyam here as the subject of jayate^s 
and accordingly translate the line as truth hlone conquers, (and) not 
falsehood* But there is $ome difficulty about this intezpretationf because in 
the principal Upani^ds fiatyo appears only as something to he dcscribedi 
being often identlEed with Brahman^ Atman, Aditya or Dharma;^* or as an 
■object of iipasoTio or knowledge;*^ or ^ a means to obtain the soul.^ About 
sctifa lis something worth seeing at death we have the well known verse 
from the Isopani^d IS (also Bp. S.15.I) \ hima^ma^e^a potrepa ^t^ofj/apthitam 
mukfuim/ tat tuaih flpavf^u satyadharmaya df^aye//^ But nowhere 

dc3«s appear as a subject being associated with uny activity as its 

agent.®® In the light of the^e observations it would not be possible to construe 
satyam as the subject of jay ate in the line referred to above. Also the 
context does not justify it Just in the preceding verse we are told about 
truth (and knowledge etc.) being used as a means by an ascetic to obtain 
the soul (satyena lab^yah , ^« Jiye^a dtina , * * ^ * yam paiyanti yatayoh 
— Mu^d^ka 3.1.5) « An ascetic (yati) is the subject there^ satya 
the means. In our verse, in the second half, we are told that the sages go 
along the dcvaydna to reach the place which is the highest store of truth 
(yeii£fcrfl7?iaTity f^ayo hy aptakamS yatra tut satyasya parameim nidMnam ). 
A sage (t^i) the subject herei ^afya apparently the object In between 
these two statements, it is not correct to regard satyam as the subject of 


15. Tho fMntraver^ about the reading jniftattf or juy^i may bt left for the trm» 
being to u critical] examinatioD of the mamiscrjtxt mHiexial. 

le. tad ak^aram bnArta aa tad vaii fimruLh/ tad etai iatyam tad 

amftaTh tad veddha^ya^ Somya viddhi// Mimi^ 2.2,2, iasya }m vA hrahmano 

iMma mtyarn |#i/ Chaml 8.3. mlyayh hy et» brahma Br. S.4; tat aatyam m fftmd m 
tvam aid Mvatak^ta/ Chtnd. 6.8.18- tad yai m saiyai/h aMu » ddityak/ Br 5 5 2- vo 
vat sa ahormoh vsl tat/ Br* 1.414. ’ ' ■ i w 


Br S.S.i^ also 6^18p Hityath tv ei's vtjijnOfl- 


17. te fatvam raa vp&aate/ 

tavyaTTi/ Cbami 716, 

« brtJiTOKflri™ nim^ 

Mundflka 3.1.5; cvam dtinani srliyate ^sau jotyenaimiifi tapasA yo ^nupaiyaH/ Ll5^ 

13. ^ which Lmwj® (Vttnrna, p, BS) obseirea: "Alicr acch dia Scime Ut doeh 
^ ™ dcr h«chste^ rcincn Wahrheit. Erst wcnn in d^r ktzlcn Ehmd* die 

^le den Koetpcr verUeasi, schaut rasn rein m,d unverhueUt die Wahrheit hinter dcr 
Dodw der Soime.” 


w i^rJiaps thn only exception «uld l» in the cosmogcniad ncMunt in the Br 
up, 5 . 5.1 wher* we wad; ip, eredam ogra djmV t& fipch kIj,™ Mrianta Ktynth trnJMM 
pragd^Hin. ...Bet iisueBy here Ktunrti end Brahma aw eonsidewd identicaL 

Hence HUM tranfllates: .That water emitted the BeaJ - Brahma {bdjuj) the Heal —- 

Branma J^^gapnti .*,.*. ^ t 
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iayate. Obviously a yatl or a is intetuled as the subject and tatya the 
object The line tberelore means—(He) wins for himself (hence 
perhaps the use erf Atmanepada) only truth and not untruth (as moitna 
as an end).*^ It would be interestiDg to cite here Sankara's comments on 
this passage, though his ultimate interpretation differs from the one suggested 
here as he does not take satgom and anrtam as objects oi jayate. He says, 
"na hi Mtydnrtayoh kevalayok purufannsritoyor joyoh pardjayo uA 
sambhavati/ prostddhath loke satyatudinA ‘nrtavSdy abhibh-uyate na uiparyayo 
'tab siddhorh satyosya baZauat sadbanatvam/''. 

One cannot object to this interpretation on the ground that in the 
preceding verse (Mupd^^ 31.5.) and in the present one (3.16) yatayah and 
rfayob ere pliual forms while in satyam eua jayate we have gtipppgpd yati 
or ^ in the siagular. For, in the present section of the UpanJ^d we 
the use of singular in many other verses. But if the point Is still stressed, 
it has to be pointed out that jayate lends itself being interpreted also as 
3rd plural Atm. Vji bo the 2nd conjugation attested in Vedic forms 
Dke jefi 

It is thus dear that the Upan^adie line satyam eva joyate tianjiam 
gives good evidence to show that in the ancient tradition U was truth alone 
which was regarded as fit to be won and not untruth and that the use of 
Vi* was suited for satya and not awfia. It would, therefore, be correct to 
take ujjayati Vins' only with the Soma cups, and not the SurS cups in the 
Brahma^ passage] in the latter case ujjayatt ^ *ujjhoyati ‘abandons'. 
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By 

William Bright, Poo«a 

Students of linguisticsi, when fijrst becoining acgiiAintcd with tone 
languages,^ sometimes wonder how such languages are sung: is there any 
agreement between the phonenue pitches of syllables and the pitches of the 
song melody; or is one pitch system sacrificedp as it were, to the other? 
Information on the question has been given hy George Herzog for the Navaiuo 
language of the South-western United States,^ and by Y, E, Chao for 
Mandarin Chmese,® The dilEerent answers given for these two ca^eg point 
up the fact that no general answer can he given to the question, and that 
each tone language must be investigated separately. 

In connection with the 1956 Summer School of Linguistics at Deccan 
College, Poona, the situation has been investigated in Lushai, a TibetoBunnaii 
language of Assam. TTie source of information was Mr^ Lai Renga SajlOj 
who^ home is the town of Hmawngkawn in the northern Lushai Hills. He 
proved to be both an excellent linguistic mformant and an accomplished 
singer, and I wish to record my gratitude to him. 

As a preliminary to (he discussion of singing style in L ush at , a brief 
discussion of Lushai phonemes may be in order. Lu^ai phonology has 
been described by Eugenie J. A. HEKOEasoN,^ and her "systematie’ transcrip- 
hon is equivalent to a i^onemic notation. The distrihutiona] statements 
given by her^ however, are not completely adequate in terms of Mr^ Sahjo^s 
speech. 

The syllable in Lushai may be defined as the sequence of consonants 
and vowels occurring with one of four contrasting tones. These tones may 
be written as follows i /V high level; /^/ high-to-low falling; /^/ mid level 
in syllables ending vdih a short vowel, mid-to-low falling elsewhere; /^/ 
low-to-high rising, 

1 The term Irniguagc' Ii here used as by K I*. Flier, Tons Lancpufigci 

CUoiversity of Midilgan PubUeatlgiris, Linguistics, vol. 4: Aim Arbor, 1S48), p, 3, 

1 ‘Speech Melody ami FrimitiTe Music,* QtiErtefllirj vd. 30 C19(34L 

pp. 452-46e. 

3. Singiiis In Chinese; Le MaUm Phon^tlqu^, 3rd seriefl, voL ^ (ApKl-lune 1S24>, 

4= “Notes on the Eyliable Etroctuxie of Ltinhai,' BuneHn of the ^chooZ of arEenfol 
nnd African Studies, tjniverwxtrj of London, vol. 12 (1948)^ pp. T12-T33* 
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Lushai utterances begin with one of tbdrty^ne contrastiiig consonantal 
sounds. 01 these, seventeen are, relatively speaking, phonetically simple, 
and can be established without serious question as single pbonmnes: /bdg, 
p t k ’p V z, f Sj 1 r, m n q/. AH the remaining ioitialsp in spite of their greater 
phonetic complexity, may then be abo interpreted as units^ so that a syllable 
pattern with single initial consonant phoneme is recognised as prevailing 
throughout the language. We thus have aspimted stops /ph th kh/, sono- 
rants with voiceless onset /hi hr hm hn hu/p pl^in afiricates /tl tr e/^ and 
aspirated aSricates /thl thr ch/+ It should be emphasised that digraphs and 
trigraphs such as /ph hi tl thl/ are used only for graphic convenience, and 
are intended to represent single phoDemes^ in each case. 

01 the contrasting syllabic elements which follow the initlalp five are 
phonetically simple; these are the short vowel phonemes /i e a o u/. From 
ihbi inventory^ a pair of two-phonerne vowel clusters are formed; /ia ua/, 
pronounced as even-level diphthongs. Folia wing this precedent, phoneti¬ 
cally long vowels may be regarded as clusters of identical vowels: /li ee 
an DO uu/p 

Syllable-final elements include the single consonants /plk'^lrmnij/ 
and the clusters /I’ r^/. In addition, final semivowels occur, with or with¬ 
out following glottal stop: phoneticallyp [i u i7 y?]. If these semivowels are 
considered allophones of /i u/p the phonemic inventory is kept at a min i m um, 
but dusters of three phonemic vowels must then be recognised in sequences 
lilcfi [iai iau ua]]. If, on the other hand, the semivowels are considered as 
occurrences ol phonemes /y w/, the phonemic inventory b increased, but 
the sequences /iay iaw nay/ can be accommodated in the same WC pattern 
as /lap iam uap/. 

The latter analysis is supported by the fact that the proposed phonemes 
/y w/ also occur as syllable initials—not at the beginning of an utterance, 
but intemallyj as a result of sandhi change. Thus /hnU^y/ ^near' plus the 
question-marker /^Sm/ is pronounced in slow speech as /hn^ay^^fem/, but 
more normally as /hnSa-yfci/ *is it near?’; /z^w/ ^wide’ in a si milar situa¬ 
tion produces slow yzaaw-^5m/ and normal /zaa-w^m/ -is it wide?*® 

The present data diff ers from HEimERSON''s in showing contrast be¬ 
tween single (short) and double (long) vowels before syllable^final semi¬ 
s' Ihe proposed /jw/ mnafn ifi cimipleinfliiJtsry distribution with /in/ respec- 
tivdy. They are eonfildcred Bepar^te phonetnes, however, fciliciwtae tb® principle given 
as foilowa by K L. Pike, Phoiismia (Unherdiy of Michigan PuMcatim, Ldngukdes^ 
vqL Aim Arbor, 1M7), page 137: 'Two sounds ara submEmbers of a angle tahofiome 
provided, . d * that the total distiibutian of the Etihmeinbers united into a stngle phoneme 
does not give a heavily ncmsymmetrlcal result out of balsnca with the preasures ol 
□on-5iuplcicpU5 seqtioiijccs in I be Jatigua§o.' 

« 
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vowels: thus /sAy/ 'to cut', /sfiay/ 'elepbsnt'j /ney/ ‘to have', Mksy/ ‘c&r- 
taiu'; /$5y/ 'to say’, /sooy/ 'to punish’; /hmuy/ 'spindle', /hmuuy/ lip’. 

la terms oi the above phonemes, the Ltishai syllable can he said io 
consist ol a tone plus one of the segmental patterns CV, CW, CVC, CWC', 
and CVC"’. In these formulae, C is any consonant; C is one of the voiceless 
stops /p t k V or one of the voiced sonorants /Irmniiwy/; C" is one of 
the non-nasal voiced sonorants /I r w y/. To statement only one excep¬ 
tion has been found: a word meaning 'steep* is pronounced either as /’fioy/ 
or as /^Soy’/, where the second alternant introduces a pattern. CWC'"^, 

The system of phonemic notation here proposed must be supplemented 
by one other symbol: the hyphen, indicating syllable division. This is not 
itself a phonemic feature,* hut simply a device for distinguishing medial 
consonant clusters from the medial sin^e consonants which are written with 
digraphs; thus /thli-tbdr/ 'new moon* is distinguished from a hypothetical 
Vthlat-hdr/. 

It may be of value to compare this phonemic writing with the Roman 
orthography in use among the largely literate Lu shai people.’' This practical 
spelling, invented by Christian missiunxiries, ignores tone completely. Its 
symbolisation of the consonants and vowels is^ however, fairly accurate. 
Most of the phonemes are written in the same ways proposed in thi^ paper; 
the excepdons are f for /tr/, Jft for /thr/, ch for /c/, chh for /ch/, ng for 
/q/, ngh for /hjj/, no symbol lor syllable-initial /’/, h for syllable-final 
/V (as well as for ini dal /h/), i for /y/,,u for /w/, and aw for /o/. 
Phonemic double vowels are written with a circumflex accent, except when 
syllable-final and before semi-vowels, in which eases they are usually not 
i^tinguished. Syllahk division is normally not indicated, so that a word 
like chakai /chk-’aay/ 'crab' could be mistaken for a hypothetical •/c&-kSay/ 
or the like. 

Two samples of Lushai singing may now be considered The first is 
one verse of a modem song entitled (in convendonal speUing) 'Mizo knu 
^ kan Ifiwm e,* with words and music by a composer named Rokfinga. The 
informant sang it from a song book entitled The latte Hla Bu (Aijal Welsh 
Mission Bookroom, 1952). The words are here recorded phonemkdly as 


. phonemle feature in Luignagee such as 
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proDoimced when spcken rather than sung. The melody has been transcrib¬ 
ed^ with the help of my colleague E. C. Dimock^ iu terms of notes of the 
treble staS, Notes of the lower octave are underlined. Sharps and flat^ aro 
indicated by plus and minus signs respectively. The length of each note ia 
indicated by a fraction following it; a raised dot after a fraction indicates an 
added half length. Diagonal lines indicate bar divisions^ 

Ci/Ft Fi -Bi/Cl* Ai Fi' Af-Bi' Al/Gi- 

mi z6w kSn ni^ kan Ko me k5n tlSaij thlan bok sii 

Ci/Fl^ Fi FI- -Bl/Ct Ai Ft -ByAt Fi at Gi/Ft 

kSn ril rdu p6? kSn bml^ thdij bok ai 

El / El Ei Fi Ei/Ei Ei DJ FJ / Q Q Ffr Ey DJ / Ci* 

kSn T&m kHn hn3m din chua? nSau thin luq ti thiaij hll mfn 

Ci / Fi Fi Fi Ci / Ci Ci Ai Fi Ci / Ai Ai Fi Gi Gi Ff 
k?Sn hual k3.n K1 k5n fin na te thla min hmdi) 

A free translation nms as follows: *We are glad that we are hill people. 
Our hills are pure^ our minds are high^ and our name is known. For the 
welfare of our country and commxinity, purifying out hearts^ let US use 
properly our hraveryj our knowledge^ and our wisdom.*^ 

A comparison of lexical tones with song pitch in this material shows 
no particular agreement between them- TbuSg in the first lineg the rising- 
tone syllable loo, and are sung with level or felling pitches. The only 
faUing-tone syllables of the song, rdu (line 2) and J5 t& (line 4)^ are both 
sung with level pitches. The falling pitches which are sung in the first two 
Hnes replace lexical tones which are rising and high. 

Thif^ lack of correspondenoe might, perhaps, be expected in modem 
Lushai songs, which, this onCj are strongly infiuenced by Occidental 
music. It is also possible, howeveTj to examine a 'old song'^ one which 
presumably antedates contact with the West. Such a song is the following: 

Di Di Di Gi/Bt Bi Ai G^- 

hmSa na^ csian kbda hmun leeu kSn nfl 

yDidBiBi/Al Gi 

l^Q kto nii 

Di Di DiGi/Gi -Bl BJ -BJ GJ/BJ BJ 
tiiu nh^ n#ein thfii) hniajj kSn kda ra^ 

Bi Di Bi Ay Ci Bi Bi Ai/GH 

jnual pdy mm 15o taa 
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DJ Gi Ci/Q AJ Bi Ai G^* / AJ-B} Al/GH 

’5y . .,, , .. - l^en mSy ’6y ’i Jfeu ’eem infiy. 

A free translation is: 'In the past tub lived, we lived in the saitie village. But 
now between us faithful friends a great obstacle has come, Alas, alas, what 
longing, what longing!' 

Comparison of the two systems here again shows a lack of corres¬ 
pondence. Of the eleven rising-toiie syllables in the song, for example, ten 
are sung on even pitches and one on a falling pitch. The seven falling pitches 
of the melody replace three nud-tc-low falling tones, two high-level tones, 
two rising tones, and one high-to-low falling tone. 

It thus appears that the sacrifice of lexical tone to song pitch is not a 
new phenomenon in Lushai singing, but may weU be abaiiginal. Since 
diSerences of tone serve to distinguish meaning in Lushai,* we may wonder 
whether the complete distortion of lexical tone in singing makes it difiicult 
to understand the words of gongs. The informant's answer is, ‘It is not 
difficult for us.' That is, the toue contrasts of Lushai may be completely 
obliterated without seriously ohsciuriiig the meaning of sentences—a sign 
of the language's redundancy. To quote Hockett,* ‘This redundancy Implies 
that, most of the time, a certain amount of distortion, added to the messi^e 
at one point or another along the route it follows, leaves the message still 
intelligible,' 


8. As in |*dm 'whole', ptiiB 'to lipen,' ‘iiwwi ’beliy,’ and pfrm 'splasb'i 
ft. A ilfanual of Phcnriogvi 



‘^ARaSKHT ‘KAFA-’ AND BELATED WORDS” 

By 

Rev. A Estelleh, SJ., Bombay 

Under the titie "Sflinfilcrt and related words”* T. Buhkow (the 

weU.know® author of the exceUent book “The Saipskrt language”) bea fol¬ 
lowed up a study made hy H. W, Ban^ in ‘TransacUons of ttie Philological 
Society ” 1954, pp. X44fl.—where the latter draws atteuUon to an Indn- 
Iranian bas6 fcflfl - 1 Ictt be small". 

1. BuHHaw's ErpIanatio?u 

The study cl this base and its applications and derivatives in Saipskrt 
gives T. Btthhow the opportunity of throwing abundant and new light on a 
host of Saipskrt words. 1 shall list here the chief on^ so m to excite the 
reader’s curiosity towards his masterly treatment of this particular problem; 

1. kutruro, fcojnala 

2. kapcpothd. kawo(fni, kfluo^ 

3. fcaoa-tiri/oSc-^ fcovdri, fcauatau- 

4. afcftlM- 

5. fell' as first dement in many compounds 

6. fcai-, feo-j Irim, iiB first element of compounds 

T. leubja- vs. urubjft' 

8. akiLjara- vs. pSrtem, purti- 

BuBBow's hrtUjant analysis and his thorough and wide-ranging gather¬ 
ing of all relevant facts yields a fine harvest of new and illuminating results, 
as the interested reader will find for himself. 

My purpose is to try and throw further light on one particular point; 
the use of fea- (feoil, him) vs. fcu- as first element of compounds. 

BoBBow’s explanation, with which I, on the whole, fuUy agree, is, 

<a) fell* lias Bothing to do with the interrogative pronoun; hut belongs 
to this base and root: i hiivu. 


JKbilee FoliTne of LiNdmancc^ IB, lI7“lS3v 
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(b) Its original meaning is not —but the pejora^ve 

meaning Is semanticnlly derived secondarily over "Hioo small, me@Lti| iimde- 
quatCi deficient*^, as testified by e^tainples and their meaning. 

(c) The use of interrogative pronoun forms as pejorative prefiKes, 

similar lo ^ct^- is to be explained as a purely Indo-Aryon analogical develop¬ 
ment, due to *'the homophony existing between fcu- ^'little, poor" and the 
interrogative fcu- (in fciltra, etc.}- Conlusioo between these two, and 

connecting them whether consciously or uncx^osciously^ led to other forms 
of pronominal stem being used like the pejorative kti-* The commonest form 
so used is the neuter fcud-, and in this case, there waa obviously a striving 
to avoid using ku- before vowels, because in that case it would lose its 
syllabic quality. The feminine M- is much less frequently used and tends 
to carry with it an additional idea of effeminacy, as in kapunt^a-. The neuter 
Wm is laid down in P. 2, 1, 64 to be so used in the sense of blamep hut it 
is only very sparingly so used"* 

2. A more complete aolutkm. 

It is the anomaly of the use of the fewiiwine k&- that should arouse 
our suspicions and lead us on to find a more complete and satisfactory solu¬ 
tion to this problem- Burrow's implied explanation (that its use was con¬ 
nected with the fact that it t en ded to carry an additional idea of effeminacy) 
Is not satisfactory^ sioce his very example (“^kapuru^a^'] indicates that this 
idea comes from its being associated with “puru^". In a patriarcheJly-mind- 
ed culture a deficient man is a womanirii man ahnost necessarily* 

1 think we shall be on the right path if we take into account both the 
historical and the linguistic-phonetic aspects of the problem, 

(a) hd- vs. kava-^ 

The starting point is one word that is most likely to he the same—only 
represented in two difierent historical and linguistic phonetic stages: fcava- 
pctha: fcdpfltAn. 

XauQpatha is attested by Panini as occurring in a (now extinct) vedic 
textj but fcapfltha is evidendy taken from the kter si^ta language which was 
already being penetrated by MIA (Pali-prakridc) phonetic developments^ 
one of the chief and earliest ones being the weakening of intervocalic - v “ y - 
(as witness the intruder pmupal). This, in conjunction with the 

presence of the labial -p-, would naturally lead to an asrimilating influence 
--giving a living word, as pronounced: fcatJcpatfi^i: fccH (v)pctha; kEpatka. 
And since the other chief word is kdpum^ and it offers the same phonetic 
conditions (reinforced by the presence of the u-vowel after the we can 
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all Ihe more find satisfaction m the process: fettuo’-pwntfa; kao (u) punifla: 
Mpuru^. And this finds full confirmation in the next example: kawosna- 
(an old sutra word) vs. kojtpi; where the disslnulating influence of the u- 
tinged -ausno : of^, on the one hand retained (in the literary language) 
for a time the syllable value of fcova-’Ufaa while on the other, the popular 
trend went the whde hog towards pali-ptaisritic kofria (over kausM). That 
the last example of the series also confirms this explanation should not be 
difficult to see: ka(t))cilcra: kaflk#a; fcdksa—where the following guttural 
was an extra help for the disappearance of the -u-. 

(b) kad* us. kaua* and ku- 

Siuce the above explanation is complete and satisfactory, we can take 
a step forward and examine the case of the compounds with fcad. Leaving 
aside the formerly mis-iiiterpretcd fcad'-OTtliii (of X, 22, 6), we have an ol 
vedic koufl + ari: fcauiri and akonfiri (together with akava) protecting the 
trisyllabic pronunciation of the similar *kavarya- which we can safely assume, 
since the very existence of koncri and fcauafcya and fcaoo?^ shows the ai^- 
hclalily or lateness of Papaini’s rule about the substitution of kad for ku 
before vowels. The trend of the old language was rather to substi^te knufl 
for fcu in such a case: that is shewn both by the old examples studi-ed above 
and by the natural striving for clearness to keep the two dements ^tinct— 
as against the trend towards a k$aipra-fusion: hence kaiwri, not fctjari, etc. 

So, on the one hand, the similarity in sense and sounds with fcawri 
tended to keep ka(u)«TVtt vs. feSryn (which would be the natural evolution 
of the word in the spoken language) trisyllabic, and on the other hand ^e 
presence of the homonymous “karya" must have worked for a dissimilation 
of the two. Hence the hiatus-state fcfl(u)a: kaarya (which would natmrally 
tend to equalise the two vowels) must have worked towards a hiatus¬ 
bridging fca(v)iln/a, which was then resanskriticised as fcodarya—since 
reconstruction as fci{h)ttri|ra — ^would have meant a kdrye (onexempufied 
elsewhere in the language), while a fcmwiryfl would have meant a different 
word. On the other hand the very existence of the word fcad-artfia and 
kod-vot in ancient texts must have supplied the necessary support and 
analogy—together, ebonc all, with the analogical formafions already ac¬ 
cepted in fcapatho fcdpurustt, etc., which made an interrogative-like first 
element acceptable. 


(c) kim- vs, feu* 

This was reinforced by the ease of kiippiiru?a. Here we have to start 
from a natural doublet of fcauct-ptiru?a: fcu-puruaa. Such a word would, in the 
iiuinp Inter language, give a “ku{ip>puru¥a”—which is phonetically-Unguisti- 
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c^y, it seems to me, a '^nstural'*; and dien the -n- between a k and ( 731 ) pu- 
v/ould become indistinjct enough to sufier the influence of the many words 
of the language compounded with fctm- (begnming with Tgvedic himyu, 
kmmaya, to say noth^ of fcimcit with its trend to a depreciativo meaning) 
while there was nothing in the language to help an initial fcum-* Add to 
this the obvious likdihood that a living trend to dissimilation (of the thr«e 
COTisecative -ti-) would operate: whence fcimptirusa for fcu (in) punisfl. 

On the other hand, it is natural to expect that the spoken language 
would have such doubles fcauapuru^: since kana was dying out^ 

while ku- remained a living and lively factor m the further development of 

the Hence the double occurrence of fcapunisa: fcu (i}t) puruM- 
kbfipuriiSB and the others pointed out above, (Cf- also fcdpntkfl: kawapfifho 
vs, fcusrti). Moreover^ in the case of kiTjipurusa the tendency to assimilate 
H to the interrogative pronoun must have been practically irresistible, 
to the simultaneous existence of what looked like an obvious feminine parallel 
in ka-puni^a; so much so that even without any other lingulstic-phDnetic 
trend at work toij; would be the likeliest explanation in this particular case. 
But the palatal trend of saipskji gutturals in general will also have partially 
helped. 

With aU the above eases at work on the analogical feeling of the deve¬ 
loping language, the only other case in older vedic is easier to explain: 
kiiniila- “having small gravel-stones'*. On the one hand, if the original was 
kviiEu- a prommtiation fc-u with an assiimlalory trend to 

would be quite on the cards^ Bui two further factors would naturally ope¬ 
rate towards the same change: firsiy the desire to differentiate it both from 
kuiala and from k^sMla; aecoud^ the fact that, ag the language developed^ the 
meaning of ku- as “ small ” was disappearing and only the meaning wm 

alive. Now it was nonsense to call a field that had only "small” stones 
(origtncF meaiung of the word) a "bnd-stone-filled'* one; for. having small 
Slones, it was rather praiseworthy than censurable; while the substi¬ 
tution of fctm allowed the word to be classed among those that contaiued 
the merely depredating kim of the later kbripurusa sort, which meant “having 
no ston^ worth considering'^ Hence this seeim to be a wUful remodelling 
of the word under the influence of the semmitie evolution of ku-^ besides 
the analogical aud other possible reasons indicated above. (And this applies 
also to knppuru^*). 

3, A word m the Tigkf 

Id the course □£ the above essay, I have tried to ^how in actual 
practice the method of studying the phcnomeim of Samstrt as Ktrmih 
pkcmetic-ZiTtguislic For it is my deep conviction that the study of 
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not m a literature but as a language, has been too ULUcfa under 
the ^11 o! the mere writtm-priwted word — forgetting ofteUp to its own 
undoing—that Samskfi is pritnordially an orfll-fluriculctr fact and that the MSS 
or booksj espedsH^ in the oldest stages^ are only representaUons of an 
orai-living reality^ Thi^ in India and with regard to Sarpskit is, if anything, 
more true than in the case of practically any other language. We have 
always to break through the isritten letter to the Kuing speech behind: 
through the dead Itpf to the linwg ^ruti The unifying simplicity and 
thorough covering of oU the recorded facts in a satisfactory manner should 
be a further recommendation for this explanation: fcu-: kav- plus the huing 
language explain everything, 

4, 'A Confirma^on in point. 

In an article in Indica (SQver Jubilee Volume of the TndiAn Histarioal 
Research Institutep Bombay, 1953) this writer gave the outline of the new 
approach to a text-critical reconstruction of the ]^gveda Saiphita on which 
he is preparing n work for the near future. It is based on the fact mdi^ 
ccted above that the ^gvedic text must be viewed and weighed (as agaiTtst 
the epic texts f) as an ancient Immp orc^rkptftmiccl literary product re-edited 
fay much later mcre-grcmimiriatiSj whose own llviitg speech had evolved, 
tmrards Fardni and away from the psis, to a very large extent. The Sam- 
hita is thus a pfllintpscstj This, in itself is no new discovery; but the ruth¬ 
lessly logical application of its corollaries leads to astounding results. Let 
us give a sample. 

(a) (hap, leg.) and its lessons. 

The igvedic words around kava- (connected with the above problem) 
include^ besides Ordcava- (S tunes), Hie forms Icavd-sukhah (once), fcarari- 
(once) and nfcavart- (twice). What akaudri is should be clear from another 
precious (hap, leg.) relic: brJiad-rt hence it la a fcat?a + ri Therefore 
the orig i nal form is really “akavari'^ and the lengthening of the d in -na- ia 
a mere rhythmical one, subject (for the p^-kaois!) to the exigencies of 
rhythm and metre. In the case of fcaM-sakkok it is demanded by its metri¬ 
cal position (V, 34p 3): (I transcribe the texts restoring diphthongs, visargas, 
k^aipras and the yati-avasanas% 4- means samdhi): 

fa) yS (b) asmni ghrarnsii uta va yi(h) fldhani 

(b) admaip sundti bhSvati dyum&n Aha 

(c) £papa ^akr&(h) tatanu^tim ^hnti 

(d) tand^bhrain magbdvg ySi). kavasakh^^ 


S 
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But any novice in rgvedic metrical lore (as we indicated in our article 
referred to above) can ^tect tbe redactorial touches here, while the real 
expert will further see the principles that led the redactors to change the 
true r?! original which mast have been (as we shall more conclusively show 
la our coming work) ; 

(a) gVirarpsai ya(l^) asmai uta va ya(h) udhani 

(b) f f mrtpTp sunoti, dymnaan bbav&ti sa)?. 

(e) apa + aba sakralj taUmustim uhatl 

(d) tanusubhraqi maghnva -f* i ttp) kovMafcholii 

That the redactor wanted his in the Tepular-Jionnof imtial position 
in pida-a {though it kills the initial rhythm, so beautifully exemplihed in 
pada-b)—is clearj and so is too that the yah in a demands a »oh in b; but 
the redactor has lost the living use of the vowd-resolution and the rhythmi¬ 
cal lengthening in dyuman + bhauati, and cannot make a decent jagati except 
with the “dever" changes he makes in words and their order. As for c, 
the same redactor, who ha<t lost the freedom of rhythmical lengthening, 
would necessarily shun an initial apa -(- fiOj and besides would want 
to avoid the possible misunderstanding (apcAo)—hence the ea^ trick 
of repeatii^ the preposition epa and avoiding the tobu-beginning of a pada 
with 3-Jirflauas/ But it is also equally likely that the redactor had either 
misanalyscd epd -|- ha as epfl -|- flha, or (as we have assumed) still more 
hkely that he actually had an original flpa + aho, from which he borrowed 
his "aha” for the editing of the, for him faulty previous pada b. This makes 
us rather prefer npu-t-a/ia, at least provisionally. Finally the deictic Km) 
in pada d gets lost in a reciter’s haplology with the adjoining yah. But the 
meaning and the position of the words simply demand it unquestionabiy- 

All thk seems unnecessary—-and it is so, as far as the mere pivot-word 
JcoudSiilcJitt/i is concerned; but it paves the way for toe next step. For it 
shows quite blatantly how the redactor is led hy his grainmaticd precon¬ 
ceptions (born of a Inter linguistic stage) to edit the text—just as we all 
know meontrovertibiy that he did syitematicaHy do in countless cases with 
the samdhi conventions. And this logically makes him guilty (on priitci- 
plc/) of aiic?i4ike tamperings, the njonieiit be can be suspected of meddling 
with the Thythm-patteni or with archaic qjeech trends. The benefit of the 
doubt is for the (trrfinic pji—etpaimst the red handed later-day meddler that the 
samhitd-kdra is proven to be. 

(b) The injluence on the “{H)-icatwrih” group 

Now, for the next step, the first thing to note is that the above haud- 
sakhalh is the one and only (hap. Zey./) compound with kava- which occurs 
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in the fomiiy-booka besides out akavdri (twice only), and that the only other 
compound with kava, kavari, 13 an hap. lefl. in X, 107, 3. The second thi^ 
to notice is that, wherever it occurs;, JsJcauori or kouaTi invariably breaks 
the rhythm-pattern, if taken as wjritteit in the samhita awhile if it we« 
written in the etymological way, a-kftett-rt, it would be, on the one liM , 
unbettrable to the sttTiihitfi-fefira (because it always would involve Jor htm 
a taboo 3 -hra 5 va beginning of pada—which he will only accept A contrccoeur 
when all his tricks fail to produce EOmething rhythmically better!) but per¬ 
fectly moble to the Tp-koci, who would most rntturaMy-normally make use 
of the ancient rhythmical lengthening and read a-kava^, thus giving a 
perfect rhythiiL 

Therefore, it is ahsolutely certain (and we shall further confirm it 
in our coming work with innumerable eases scattered over the whole 
saiphiti) in the light of what we have said above that the soTpfi ito-kdm has 
followed that anniogicol trend so well exposed by Ou)ekberg (espedaUy 
in its, so often and obviously, completely mistaken and even foolisUy mis^ 
guided applications)! he has made of the correct fcai?S-sflkIiah his model lor 
a rhythmically impossihle (in aitu!) a-kavn-n—in order to avoid, on the 
one hand, an archaic form (akauari-) which was against hts speech-habits, 
and, on die Other, a “correct" form {akavari) which would defo^ his 
(traditionally preserved!) rhythm-pattern in a major way. HU “correc¬ 
tion” leaves only a, for him, minor ar^a blemish: a padA beginning with two 
(only!) hro^ua-syllablea* The latter he has to grin and hear, because no 
amount of redactorial juggUng with the actual archaic text can aUow him 
to escape tfiot (and even much worse things in extreme cases)—owing to 
hU traditional materials and the portial conservatism of hU milieu, and 
to his loter-day, sacrosanct, grammatical preconceptions and cauventiona. 
There is one more force at work that helped the redactor: the levelling 
trend (also nnnlogical /) in the Ihrinfl speech that tended to stabilise rertain 
lengthenings in the daily language, as against the literary, more arckoic one. 
For instance, kaea-sakho^t would tend to be stabilised as kev^kht^, 
because thof rhythmical lengthening would fit always in whatever prose- 
positioo the word might happen to be, and. besides, it would be suppo^ 
by the many other stereotyped lengthenings of the lost syllable of a ftrrt 
member of a compound. But a kmsi could say a^JeavesakUh, akav^khah, 
a-kotjosflkkab by a free-archaic application of the “Dehnungsgeseta (which 
needs a formulation very different from that of WackemageVs, as we hope 
convincingly to show in our work). Hence a-fcoonri may have slowly he- 
come fixed-crystallised in the lining proae-language of the sarnhitakara, 
and, hence, facilitated his editing the ar?a text with an easy conscience. 
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(c) The (a)-fcatjari*^ Teconjtntcfied 

Witb this in miud^ it will now be i^asy to see that the eriginal text 
of the passages here concerned must have been: 

UL 47, 5: 

(aj mcTiitvftittaTp v^gabhaiii vSvrdhiiiiiqi 

(b) dfeavarim diviy^ ^uju mdxai|i 

(c) vjsvlsahaip avasai ntitanaya 

(d) ugr^ $ahLodaip ihi huvaima 

That the kavi who has wrought out such perfectly rhythmical padas 
a-j-e+d, sbouldp of a sudden, go m for an aJeaucrim in b, is simply an 
insult to our ancient j^is — and calling it is just adding insult to 

injury, whilop at the same time, iximmitting text-critical (and rational) 
harakirl No less! (There is one more fundamental reason why we feel 
certain of the above — but we shall come out with its full weight In our 
coming work- Yet it is stamped on the above text and on the whole 
saiphita so boldly that he who runs may read.) The word “visvasShom” is 
worthy of note, since it is one of those which (being originally an a4uk 
“vi5va(-m) saham'* or its equivalent) gave rise to the kavis^ freedom in 
lengthening the last syllable of the first member of a compound even beyond 
the limits of the normal ^hrasva poaitinn. 

X. 107, 3: 

(a) d^vf piirtfh dak^aja daivayajyd 

(b) ni Jcauarfijhyiih^ na pf^nti tal hi 

(c) dthA naxah pr-S-yatadak^^h 

(d) avadyabhl^d bahavab PTitanti 

Again, here: that the kavi who wrought out a-hc (with such an 
obvious and perfect use of the rhythmical leogthening m c: athd lULrek) 
should fail in the rhythm of fa, is simply unthinkable; and so is that, in 
that same pada, he should try to fill his metre with the double-termination 

(which we shall pmve to be a slick redaetional trick of the Tgvedic 
saiyihita-kara s enrongf flimihir ottes.^) when he had at hijs disposal 

his normal vowel-resolution and rhythmical lengthening; dak^ndoh, (How 
the must have turned in their graves at such bold tamperings!) 
Agam, that a kcui should end two padas in the same stan^ with the saine 
word in the setue meaning, tohen the rhythm Allows h^^ a variation, as 
shown above in fa — no, surely I But for tie pedestrian grammarian of a 
samhita-kard, the usual prose order is more natural, and he prefers it, 
since he manipulate the words so as to heep the rhythm-pa Item — but 
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so can to fevoid monotony^ we did above^ and so (only more so S)* 
could and u?oiiId a :ieH-respectmg k^vil Finally the rhyUmi-murdiermg 
“avadyabMyd*^ is otviously a redactorial modemisation-aDalogy to avoid the 
obsolescent (3 limes only [) b)i^ (which later on Is used as a n&m. singalar 
fern.!) Or could we think of a "short''^ instrumental "abadya-bhli'^ with 
vowel-resolution and rhythmical lengthening^ or, simplyp of a bhuf. “avadya- 
bbtyilh" with an, in tftat case, also legitimate rhythmical lengthening? 

The increasing weight oE the accumulated redactoiial indications 
above almost irresistibly points to the real kavl-original of the most im¬ 
portant and final passage of this series:; 

VIL 96, Zi 

(a) bhadra (ij)i bhadraip Iq^avmt sirasv&tl 

(b) dkuvatiJi caitad 1 ( 171 ) vajhiivata 

(c) gm^& jamadagnivat 

(d) stuvana-huta (?) vasi^avdt 

That the real encierit w‘ord to be expected in 6 is, okivana (with 
the doubJe-purpose (masc, + femd -iJt termination of the one-and-only 
word known in all the other occurrences of -^rik!) should be evidentp as 
also that the redactor ujould make it into an i-ter m i nafin g fern. To this 
he would be led by all his analogical trends: flrst, that iu fltl the other 
cases -rib is cctucn^ used for masculines; secoTtd, that in this tejtt it ii3 
surrounded by I-ending jeminines (besides the -a ones, also exctuJitJclv 
feminine!); tJtird, that the reciters before him had most likely already 
fallen into the same tmpp both by analogy, propm^juity (to the immedistely 
preceding sarasunti/) and by an almost natural assimiluting hajHotogy 
(iscai: 4(c)cai-: wci-). The latter would be made easier still by the fact 
that the yati in its most ancient fonn made a real avasdna teitft never a 
sentdhi over it: hence alcavctrih cai- would still more irresistibly lead to 
-rt (fc) m-t -ri ca-1 On the other hand, that the deictic iin in b (obsolescent 
as it is I) would be made into a single word with the injuTtetiue 
owing to its accentlessness, is but natural; as also Is that the trend to 
samdhi (caitadim) should be reversed (by the reciters and redactor) owing 
to the presence of the adjacent -ia and the haplological absorption of the 
anusvara (in i-ip) into the adjoining But the force of the parallel 

accompanying subjunctive-imperative kr^uaf in a is an unmistakable 
pointer in that direction^ (though, absolutely speaking, it could also be an 
augmentless imperfect). The reason why the redactor had to change the 
original b/iedra I bhadram into the rhythm-slaughtering bhfldriam id bhadr^I 
is because for hi»i the reciters' bhodrai: bh-adre had iiormalbj to be con¬ 
sidered as bhedre -|- id-|-bAodrsTfi — and then to be shufflodp because else 
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he will hav^ to make a samdhi oiid lose one syllable! But the JcatJt could 
keep the two syllables even more easily-Qaturally than when freely using 
his well-known vowel-resolution in the gen, pi. -cam ! And how obvious 
It is here that bhfldrd(i) bhadTaTri flarosnaiS is ihe natural and most 

appropriate order for the two fahadTO-forms ! Finally the use of ca in d. 
though not impairing anything in sense or rhythm, is suspect of redactorlal 
tidi/ing up, (both jor deamesa and against possible misunderstandings) 
from Bn original: 

stuvana + uta vasi^ftiBvat^ 

_which might easily sound like ^'stuva nS + uta" or some such barbaric- 

nonsensical thing. Grammar and sense always take precedeoiM over mere 
text details (especially if imininportant or only archaic) for the redactor i 

5, Re^ilts joT fgnedic teart-cntidsm 

The results of the above study jnvolve an almost complete revolution 
in i^edic text-criticisnu We hope shortly further to prove every impli¬ 
cation to the hilt —though the above samples should carry sufficient con¬ 
viction to subject the method here employed to a full te$t as a working 
hypothesis of solid standing* That this will lead to a thorougli and far- 
reaching reshaping of vrhat oven giants (hke WAcKKRNiMjEL and 

GELDNEtt) have had to say will appear to any thoughtful i^edic scholar — 
but it will also lead to a very JulE restonfltkm of onr andcrtt glorious 7^ 
to the place 0/ hoiumr os fcavij that has been systematically denied them 
from the days when the samhita-kara first threw upon ihdr poetic creatuuiS 
the mfyd-jdia of his semi-Faninian grammatical-pedantic obsessioii. 

As an earnest of those results we have here: 

(1) the restoration of the real i^i-kavis" text in the several key« 
NtaEiZES above- 

(ii) the real meaning and form of fcaua-rilt a-kava-rih (which 
should be thus entered io Grassmann); 

(iii) the fact that the feminine a-kavat% did not exist in the 
language; 

(hr) the first foundation-stone of the proof that the j^-kavts are 
tieuer at fault in rhythm enid that all rhythmical faults are 
the work of a later redactoriai hand —the samhita-kira's I 

N:B. (L) Th& comM rhythmical us* *'in situ” (by the of 

ti£in3-Kh VB tuTffl-gHru cqilQitqa the abov-e explaiiBiioti taj}^~nh. (2) The 

posaiblr Qilgm (cfr. BfavAHanz) q| *^kimTviTBr tug the baids of fchj^punA^??) from an 
archaic temitie loan-word deu confimi mir mein findlCL^ above. —(3) A hqpEoToffy cpiiM 
aba explain VIE. 86, 3 b; bhacht bhadrmp kn>^vat-|-fat 





.the languages and dialects spoken m orissa 

By 

G. B. Dhall^ Agra 


Oriy&g one oi the rnsjor Indo-Aryan languages spoken in the state of 
□rissap is one of the fourteen languages recognised by the constitution of 
India. Beyond the borders of Orissa, this language has many speakers dis¬ 
tributed in the states o£ Behar, Bengal, I^ladhyapradesh and Andhra. Oriya 
is the anglicised form of the real name Odia [€):ci^] which is so called on 
account of its being the language of Odra which is an ancient name for the 
country known to the T^Fg liFs h as Orissa. Outside Orissa the name is mis¬ 
pronounced by many people as [u^ija]- 

Orissa fou^t long a gains t the foreigners and came very late under 
British infiuence g*nd later still under the British system of educatlan. For 
many years the administrative machinery was manned by people from out- 
side, who almost formed a part of the people of the State. The process of 
lin giiijttii'r integration is going on even today although for very different 
reasons on a much larger scale than ever. Major projects like the Hirakud 
Dam project (one of the biggest In Asia) and the Baurkela steel plant project 
contribute very greatly towards linguistic inteT’-niixture. The refugee settle¬ 
ments have also created linguistic pockets in this State as elsewhere. For 
several of these reasoiis Orissa has been and Is a home qf many languages 
and dialects a short aocount of which is provided in these few pages. This 
little essay may interest people who deal with dialect standardisation.* 

Besides Oriya, which is the recognised language of the State, a number 
of other languages of secondary importance are also spoken in different parts 
of the State, For reasons not connected with linguistics, Orissa has been 
a place of residence far many non-speakers of Oriya who speak some or 
other of the Indo-European or Dravidian languages. As will be dear from 
the last census one-fifth of the State's entire population consists of tribesmen 
who speak a number of languages which possess no records. The languages 
spoken in Orissa may conveniently be classed under three wdl recognised 
language categories, viz. Indo-Europeiin, Dravidian and Austric. 


* This waa dbcusfied In a semiiiAr iu this Fcoiia Schqd by aa Ameri^saii 
frknd Udd WnsiceiCH interested In prtibIcmB of dialects and ftaodardi^atl-eic 
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Amocg the Indo-Eurqpean languages we have Oriya, Bengali^ Hindis 
Gujarati, Marwari, Cbattisgarhi and a foreign language English. Tamil and 
Telugu of the Dravidian group are spoken mostly on the southern border 
of the State. The Austric group conasta of languages like Bhumij, Bhuyan, 
Gond, Gadba, Ho, Kondh, Kol, Kui, Kisan, Laria, Mimda, Mundari, Orang; 
Patua, Saura and Santalt 

As elsewhere In Indisij, the educated people of Orfesa speak English 
as their second language^ Since the inclusion of Hindi in the ^cbool cuiri- 
ciilum and introduction of Hindi for entertainment many people get 

scope to leam and speak Hindi with ease. Even without training in Hindi 
and Bengali, the educated people can instinctively understand them and can 
speak both languages without strict observance of grammatical rules. In 
several parts of Orissa men with very little or no education can smatter a 
few words or phases in Hindi and Bengali. There is a cnmmoiL saying that 
an Qriya speaks Hindi when he gets angry. The Muslims though small in 
number speak Urdu in their homes and Oriya outside. It is interesting to 
note that the Pandas of Puri can speak any Indian language with case because 
of their intercourse with visitors to Jagannath Puri from different comers 
of India. 

The standard Oriya language, which is the language of hooks, of people 
at the University and in the office ran be understood by Oriya people 
througbout the State inspite of the preponderating dialectic ^riations on the 
borderlands. Uptil now no survey of the dialects of Oriya has been under¬ 
taken nor is there any literature giving details in the matter. But then refer¬ 
ence may profitably be made to some of the well-known dialectic variations 
of the standard language in the borderlands and in the heart of the under¬ 
developed Garjats which were until 1947 cut off from British Orissa as 
feudatory administrative units. 

The people of the Gaijats and those of the coastal districts of Orissa 
can be broadly divided linguistically into two major categories by reason of 
difference in intonation. The speech pattern of the people of the Garjats 
la still considered with some prejudice. 

One of the very important dialects is Sambalpuri {the language of 
Sambalpur) spoken in the district of Samhalpur and in the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts of Sundergarh, Kalohandi, Balangir and Bauda. It is a mbeture of 
Sanskrit, Oriya, Hindi, Chattisgarhi and many other languages of the Austric 
group. This dialect is particularly interesting because of its vocabulary 
highly mixed up with* the words of the tribal languages. It is interesting 
to note that though Sambalpur is far away from the Ganjam agency and 
the district of Koraput yet there is a high degree of similarity in the words 
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and tlieir formatlon in the language of Sambalptir and in that of Ganjam 
and Koraput. Thia is because of the fact that Sambalpur in the West and 
Ganjam and Koraput in the Sotilh are chief centres of tribal culture. The 
languages of the coastal area are e^cposed to the kniiiicnce of foreigners like 
the Muslims, Moguls and the Europeans particuhirly the ErLslIsh^ The Sara- 
halpur area bemg far avray from the coastal districts was not so rauch exposed 
to foreign influence as is met within Bnlsore. But then for a long time 
included in Madbyapradesh^ politically and socially cut d 3 from the coastal 
Orissa^ Sambalpur developed a language an very different lines. The cha- 
racteristic difference of Sarah alpiir from that of the standard language lies 
ip its very sweet musical Intonation. The dialect is rich in folk songs and 
poetr>' hut there is very scanty written literature. The people of Samhal- 
puj are rightly proud of their lluguistijiz heritage and an attempt however 
small is now being made to bring the language into print. Some scholars 
of Sambalpur refuse to accept Sambalpurt as a dialect but a separate laii'* 
guage next to Oriya, They claim for Sambalpur dialect a position that Mai- 
thili possesses among the Behari group of languages* 

The type of Oriya that is spoken in North Balsorc, In some parts of 
Mayurbhanja and Midnapore can be treated as dialectal. It U greatly mflu- 
cnced by Bengali language. Illiterate people in those parts speak d language 
in which a sentence may begin in Oriya and end io Bengali or vice versa 
or a sentence may thoraughly he saturated with corrupt Bengali grammatical 
forms. The influence of Bengali is so predominant on the northern borders 
that small Oriya books popular among the cemman masses are written in 
Bengali characters though the language is Oriya. It may be remembered 
that for a long time Orissa formed a part of Bengal also* 

A form of Oriya language spoken in South Orissa particularly in the 
districts of Ganjam and Koraput Is a Telugu mixed version of Oriya, both 
the vocabulary and the intonation of which are very peculiar. The difference 
between standard Oriya, Sambalpuri and Daksini (of the south) is so clear 
cut that they can be distinguished without effort. Many Oriya people in the 
border land speak Telugu as freely as they speak Oriya* 

For a pretty long time the district of Ganjam formed a pari of Madras 
where the Oriya speaking people were compelled to study Telugu along with 
Oriya. It is therefore no wonder that about fifty percent of the common 
Oriya words have Dravidian rewts which is difficult to realise without proper 
linguistic outlook. But then the Dravidian languages are in essence so 
different from the Oriya language that even after hundreds of years of inter¬ 
course they have not influenced Oriya language in the way Bengali has influ¬ 
enced in the North and Hindi in the West of Orissa* It is rather interesting 
to notice that for about two hundred years Ganjam remained the centre of 
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Oriya literary culture anfl a number of ouLstauding figures like Gopal 
Krishna, Kavisurya and Gopinath Nanda had sprung from Lhat dialectal 
area* 

It is interesting to note that most of the tribesmen of Orissa inhabit 
the itmgles of the Orissa Garjats mid the districts of Ganjain, Koraput and 
Sambalpur. Among the Garjat areas called before the merging of the 
princely states in 1947) Mayurbhanja, Keunjhari and Sundargarh are largely 
inhabited by the tribesmen. Alongside other important tribal languageSp Mun- 
dari and San tali are spoken in Maynrbhanja and Saura, Kondhap Gadha and 
Para] a in Koraput, None of these languages possess any literature. Thanks 
are due to Christum missionaries who have worked on their languages 
however crude the method may be. It is for the first time in the lingui^Uc 
school of Poona that ^ome Indian dpguists including the writer with the 
help of Dr. John an American Linguist have Just made a begin¬ 

ning in the scientific analysis of Mundari one of the important tribal lan¬ 
guages. One outstanding Oriya novelist Sri Gopinath Mouanty has interest¬ 
ed himself in the life and the language of the tribes people of Ganjam and 
Koraput. The GoveTiwuent of Orissa are making attempts at the anthropo¬ 
logical study of the tribal people. The study of their languages is essentially 
necessary for the proper understandipg of some aspects of Oriya language 
lt$elf. Most of the tribesmen living on the borders of the Hindu villages 
Understand and speak some sort of dialectal Oriya and influence it. 

An account, however small, h given here of the chief tribal longues 
distributed over the hills and dales of Orissa. San tali is one of the majesr 
tribal languages spoken by the largest number of tribal population of Orissa. 
They are concentrated in the distTict of Maytirbhanja and constitute twenty- 
three percent of the total population of that district. Arranged next in ord^ 
of importance from the point of view of number come the speakers of Kondh, 
Kui, Saufa and Ho. 

The Kondhas inhabit mostly the districts of Ganjam, Koraput and 
Phulbani. A point of linguistic interest may be noted in the gradual dying 
out of the native language of the Kondhas in Phulbmii due to regular inter- 
course between the Kondhas and the Oriyas. The Kondhas speak a sort of 
Oriya outside their harness many families ev^en speak Oriya inside their 
homes. It b intetesUng to know that much of ttie philological study of the 
Oriya vocabulary demands a knowledge of many of the tribal languages 
since the latter have greatly influenced the Oriya language. The speakers 
of Kui are sprinkled over the districts of Simdargarh, KalahandL Ganiam 
and Puri 

The Saoras of Ganjam and Koraput districts are known by various 
names. In Telugu they known as Savara and in Oriya by Saura. They 
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a language belonging to the Munda funnily. Sir George Ghterbon 
thinks that their language is greatly influenced by Telugu and is dosely 
related to Kharia and Juang. The speakers of KuL are distributed oyer the 
districts of Balsore, Mayurhhanja, Sundargarh and Kalahandi. 

The Juangs and the Bhuyans inhabit the jungles of Keunjhar and 
Dhenkanal districts. The Juangs form the most important section of the 
tribal population of Keunjhar in the central belt of Orissa. They speak a 
language developed on the same lines as Mundari. 

The KL^ns of the Sundargarh district are one of the least known tribes 
of Orissa who live side by side with Orangs and their language shows traces 
of affinity with that of the Orangs. But much scientific study is necessary 
before anything can precisely be said about it. 

To sum up the story of the tribal languages it may generally be said 
that though particular district regions are marked out for particular tribal 
people, there is a spriokling of aU types of tribesmen over the State of Orbsa, 
These da^*^ education is being served to the tribal people in the medium of 
standard Oriya. To the eirtent it will succeed, OHya language will be 
enriched and the tribal languages may ultimately be weakened into extinc¬ 
tion, may be though in far distant future. 

In the p^t, Oriya language has been mostly influenced by Sanskritt 
Urdu, Arabic, Marathi and English so much so that the common man speaks 
a language unwittingly making use of a very mixed vocabulary. The future 
will provide ample interest to the linguists to come, when Hindi becomes the 
Lingua Franca of India and the tribal people are linguistically developed 
through a medium of standard Qriya, 

Now the distribution of languages and dialects In Orissa stands as 
follows % 

The standard Oriya language can he understood all over Orissa among 
the Oriya people, even in many cases partially understood by the tribal 
people. Major dialects of Oriya are spoken in Sambalpur in the West; 
Ganjam and Koraput in the South, Bakore in the North. Various unrecord¬ 
ed tribal languages are distributed aU over Orissa particularly in the Mils 
of the Gaijats and the Agency areas of the districts. 
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MADHuauDHAN Maluk, Sontinikctan 

An interesting feature in the development of the Pali language from 
old Indo-Aryan in the formation of certain worda is known as contamination. 
It is the fusion of two ideas or eonstmetions when they rise up in the mind 
of the speaker simultaneously or follow so closely that the one gets mixed 
up with the other. 

As an MIA idiom Pali has followed the usual rules of phonetic changes 
and has turned and twisted words from OlA aa it suited to its genius. In 
adapting it to its own, it has sometimes taken recour*se to two nr three 
sources for a single word and thus enabled us to discover contaminated words. 

Contamination has spread in all branches (phonology, morphology and 
^mtax) of the Pali language. In morphology it is specially prominent. The 
Aorist, a distinct feature in the Vedas, has particularly provided a good 
ground for the formation of these sorts of words. Proper names are not 
immune from the sphere of its influence, cf. Aniruddha which is a conta- 
mmation with the prefix ‘-ajiu’. 

Thus luddc(iai), ‘hunter’ Mhvs. 28, from htbdiHi(feB) is due perhaps 
to contamination with luddn—‘cruel, horrible, diabolical* Sn, 247 which is 
from OIA raudra; dococassa—'unruliness, bad* MJ. 95—b a mixture of Skt. 
douruflcttspa—‘evil speech’ and datinmatya—'disobedience’, JX 146, 

probably coutamination of koto nva (thiicd), *chamel-house’, cf. fcoja (?)^ 
‘a corpse', cemctry only in phrase katosin vad4heti; ntgaiiifha, Vin. 1. 233 
B. Sk. nir(p-antk« (Divy. 143) ’free from all ties’, nir + gorijfii, Pkt, ntgganlha- 
‘a member of the Jaina Order’, a form confused between nir and ni; addosd, 
Vm. 11. 192. Skt. adrksat, the doubling of the dental due to contamination 
with addafcfebi (Sl^ ndrfikpit); wjjakfciTiftha _‘defiled, soiled, impure’ 
Vism. 13 and upaklnlesa — ‘anything that spoils, impurity, defilement’ M. L 
36, are, as GktCER says (vide Pali Lenguege end Literature — pi. 79), perhaps 
contamination of upofcfcittho (lipafeJistii) and upakfeeso {upakleia) with 
tipakiiijfho and wpokileso (with svarabhakti vowel); ossojiati —‘gives up 
lets go’ Sn. 270, a fusion of two roots V enij — 'gives up’ and V sari — 'giv® 
away*; uursfljjcti—'gives away' pi + sarj or «raj, the double ss after the 
analog of niattyjati and mfsnjjati, cf. osafljjati for orajiati, the present 
PJJsnjpiti IS not m use, the only forms of the simple verb system are the 
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following, ger. usually wTitten i^isajja in meanings ^setting free', grd. 

vfrsajjantya, cau^« viMmjjeti; avasmjatif J, TV, 425 "to let aua + sfi^ 

perhaps ud + *7i — Sk. utsrinzi, although the tiaual Vedic form is atxtsn^iti 
The form ossajaii puzzled the Buddhist Sanskrit writers in their Sanskritisa^ 
lion, apot^ati = apa- -f ut -f- sj-j (Divy. 203); oggat^^ *gone down^ 

ViTL rV. 55, pp. of amgacchati, apeUing gg on account of contrast with uggafa, 
of avagama7ia, K Mtnxjai {Pdli GramTnar, p. 43) unwarrantedly puts oggnta = 
izpagatiz; okkasati — 'takes away* D. 11, 74, confuMon of ut V kar^ and 
upopajjati *to get to, Id be reborn into" Sn, 584, may be 
wpc + pod or a dialectic fomi of itpfljjofi < twl — pod/ ttpohocca — ‘^reducingj 
cutting short" J. V- 267^ only In phrase ttpopcrimbbofta^o — 'coming to extincN 
tion after reducing the time of rebirths or after having almost reached the 
destruction of life", it may have a confusion with upahccta u'pajja uppajjc as 
indicated by B. Sk, upapodt/a — parlmTvdyfit; unnodu and unn^la — "show¬ 
ing off, insolent"^ M.I 32. Buddhaghosa has ud^nalo but it is either a 
dissimilated form of ulZaZa (n > 1) ud — [al — "to sport* meaning sportingt 
wild etc, or still more likely with a dialectal form of Pkt 

although the Pah commentator never thought of thalT cf. with this the B.Sk. 
urniata in the same stock phrase nddheta unnata eapala (M. Vastti L 305); 
opkutu — 'coveted* (DX 246) nne + unta (Sk, wfta vr, opp. apdputa P. 
opdrtihz) and avo 4" phuja (spAula < always in combination aimta 

itievta ophu/a; tdrayetutn, Sn. 319 is a double construction, d contandnation 
of tdragitum and hZretum. 



THE UNPUBLISHED SONEPUH ORTYA INSCRIPnON OF THE TIME 

OF KING BHANUDEVA 

By 

K B. Tritaihi 
R. College, Cuttdclc 

The early Oriya inscriptions so far published from the western region 
of Orissa are very few in number. Apart from the Narsinghanath and 
Harishankar stone inscriptions^ in Sambalpur and Balangir districts which 
have been assigned to the 15th century, no early Oriya inscription appears 
to have been discovered in Western part of Orissa. A medieval Oriya 
inscription from Sonepur of the time of Virakishoredeva has been published 
in BOSS 1920 Vol, VI. The history of the development of the Oriya 
language in this part of Orissa prior to the ISth century remains therefore 
obscure, as far as epigrapbic evidence is concerned. In these drcumstances, 
the discussion and pubUeation of the text of an early Oriya inscription 
discovered in the town of Sonepur would hc useful. 

This early Oriya inscription is engraved on the upper part of black 
chlorite stone slab, the lower part of which is buried in the ground in front 
of the Khameshwari temple in the town of Sonepur, district^Bolangir, B.C. 
Mazuwoab^ refers to the inscription and quotes a line from it as follow s: 

^ As we shall see Mazumdar's reading 

(muTt/^re) does not occur in the inscription. Hie word that occurs in its 
place is (feapale), and again omits several expressions 

in the sentence as we shall see just now. According to him the inscription 
belonga to the I2th century but he does not give any reason for his view. 
Pandit Binayak Mishra^ reproduces Marumdaris reading mentioned above 
and likewise assigns the record to the 12 th Century. 

On 17-2*55 (when 1 and Sri B. Pati, MA,, B-L., B. Ed., as members 
of the Balangir Historical records survey committee visited Sonepur and 
examined the inscription) it was noticed that the stone slab containing the 
inscription was partly painted with vernuhon. It was reported to us that 
it was an object of worship of the local people. We were further told hy 
some local people that they had heard from old men that the inscription 
was discovered from a nearby field and was brought to the front of die 

1. See Indien Htocricnl Qtianetiy, 1336 September and Gopabandhu Anniversary 
Humber, Somaj 1954, p. 55. 

2. Hiitorv of die Bengali language, CeJeutta, 1927, p, 249. 

3. Qdiud Bh^ra Cuttack, 192T, 
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Khamcswari temple. B. C. Ma^umoas* writing about Sonepur refers to one 
stone inscaiption of the Saka Year 1253 and he speaks? of a slab of stone 
bearing an inscriptioii as being unearthed from a heap of old ruins. 

Hie stone slab containing the inscription stands about four feet from 
the ground and is about 2 feet from the ground. Though it stands com¬ 
pletely exposed to sun’s rays and rains, still it is remarkably well preserved. 
The inscription consists of 8 lines and the letters arc deeply cut and distinct 
The record is written in Proto-Oriya (or what BuiitER calls Proto-Bengali) 
which is the ancestor of the modem Oriya script. Each letter of the inscrip¬ 
tion measures 1' X VS'. At the very outset the stone contains two figures 
which represent the top portion of Siva’s trident 

Since the Karsioghnath and the ttarisankar stone inscriptioiis are 
written in Oriya script (with top curves in place of the horizontal strokes 
of Proto-Oiiya and since the Siddheswar temple Oriya inscriptioh* and the 
Foteswara temple Oriya inscription^ both written in Oriya script, are dated 
1394 A.D. and 1376 a.i>. respectively, the Sonepur inscription judging from 
the point of view of pala eography belongs to about the 13th century if not 
earlier, Le. anterior to both of them. 

The inscriptioii belonging to the reign of a king called Vira Bhanu- 
deva, registers the gift of several gold coins, fFanam- Skt. Panam (to a 
temple)] for longivity of the same king. It is dated in the 16th. year of Vira 
Bhanudeva, the weekday being a Saturday in the solar month Mina the tithi 
being the 2nd of the Dark fortnight. The details correspond to the 12th March 
of 1278 A.D. and the inscription belongs to the 16th year of the reign of the 
Bhanudeva I of the eastern Ganga dynasty. The year of the reigning king 
is however not absolutely free from doubt.* 


4. 

5. 
S. 
7. 
B. 


in the Sambolpur 1911| Calciuttap p. d 

P, 117 ibid, in .AppWix H, entitled ‘The StajnfcJMWPri, 

Jndico^ Y&t TCXlX No. 13. 

JAHES, Vol YI, P SI. 

fiist ttjt® letters of tbe 2nd the year of the Jdae. The sg- 

of the first letter vthidk looka like gzfl la dlffif ult to make out The 2nd and the 
ard leKem 1 wad as 16' If the 2mi letter wonH te a punctuatloii mark then the 3rd 
letter would read '6^ In this case the date would be March 31st 1268^ 

Tri fact such a letter docs not appear to belong to ihfr Prato-Oiiya or Nagarl alpha* 
bet. Tbe letter may stand for a particular numeral. In Paleogr&pHlcal plates^ 

Plate or Table No. IX, Columji XY contains a aymbcl resembling the eyEabcI under dis¬ 
cussion, But BuHixfiS' symbol stands for the numeral figure 10. However as the symbol 
under dismission IcNoks like Oriya I take it as ibo first letter of the Oriya alphabet 
In the amtoxt it may b# taken to stand fut "anka." wUA word smfitimes oranirs between 
the wimd Sambat or Samasta and the numeral indkaliof the Anka e^ compare 

... BinpIlGEwam Deva MaharajaTikara bijaya rojye samasta 4 Anika Sratei 

Dhanu Amaboi Sauribaze'. In the ii^ipLkm under discussion tho proto-Or^ 'a" alsu 
occurs-'a* hi luie S- 
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This m^cription with tivo iiircular marks which stand for Ihe 

usual danda sign indicating Viroma.®^ The word occurring in line 5 
aod 8 U dialectical and means ‘berc^ The basic term of the expression is 
(this) ^na" being the suffix. The word is still used in Balangir district. 
The word Fadisa may be corrupted from Skt. parlsad meaning a councillor 
and is still used as a surname or title In Sambalpur. The word Tadira" 
standing for Padiraya appears to be a cormption of the Skt. term 'Prati- 
raya*. The adjective *eda\nya* qualifying Tana'^^ seems to refer to a parti¬ 
cular tjipe of Tana’. 

It may be noted that a number of Ganga fanams were discovered in 
Souepur and afterwards brought to the State Museum of Orissa*^^ This is 
the only inscription of an Imperial Ganga king of Orissa which hag appeared 
in Western Orissa and though it is one of the earBe^ of Orlya documents 
discovered $o far, the language differs little from modem Oriya apart from 
the verb *haraui’ where the MIA. (Middle-Indo-Aryari) causative suffix 
*apa* > ava is visible in the form of au. 

I am indebted to Sri B, Patx, MA., BX., for helping me to read the 
text on the spot and to Sri J. MoffAPATRA^, the Head Clerk of Rajendra Col¬ 
lege, Balangir^ for preparing the impressions. 


Text! of 

the SonepuT Oriya inscription of the time of king Bhanudeva. 

1. SvasU &i-Vira^-Bhaj>udevasya pravadhyamana-vijae-rije^ samvata 

2. 16 srahi Mma-krapa 2 Saurivare^ Sunapura-kataka*- 

3. Pachimadesa^—A dhi ka Samanta Padij~ay kara^ 

4. adhikare Sri-Vjrabhattudeva'rajankara 

5. usva-kamathe® Sri-Vaidyanathadevahka ina E>davi- 

6. ya® -panamu v^a data 12 ehn je harai haraui 

7. tahara kapale Siva-taa Erahma^tilai" Hudm-taa ti- 

8. Hi tHa padai tihara kapala ina ho vasa^^ boi*^ 


^ ^ irapreasicms os well as froRi JrqMmg on the jspot at Sonenor cn the 

17 Febrtia ^^ 2, Text- Vim. 3. For prawmjcjtipmnnavjjaya-rajyg. 4, For ^uH- 

5, For Pa^msdesa, G, Fcr Addhlk^. 7. For PraUraja^Iivnfs-Fadi- 
saaW 8. B. :a^dJiig douhtfuJ. 10. Text-^Vr^a-iAla; eoly 

v-^bol in Oriya hut it stands W the b-saucii H Text va«i may stakd for 

^ The kiKription ckses with iwc circukr one ebovi^ tha other indicate 
viTanta ^ ^ 


a sjj, V, Ho. us?, 

la See Hobfon p, 2SS. 

IL See under Kalechujri eains from Sooapur by B. Nath OJTRJ 
Vol. t. No. 1, pp, 3S-4D. " ' • -* 


April 1352, 




SOmPUR ORIYA INSCRIPTION OF BHANUDBVA 
Tnnshxtim 
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Hail 1 On Saturday^ the 2nd of the Dark fertm^t of the month of 
Mina in Sainvat year 16? during the prosperous and victorious reign of 
^Ti Vira Bhanudeva, during the tenure of office of ^ara Padisa, the lord 
and Viceroy ruling in the Western territory with Sonpur as its capital, to 
Sri V'gjdyaiinthadeva has been made here a gift of twelve Ed^viya Fanams 
for the sake of the long life of king Vira Bhanudeva. He who takes these 
away or causes to take these away, on his forehead fall the three bolts nomely 
Siva’s bolt. Brahmans bolt Rudia*^s bolt; his forehead becomes subdued 
(or ruined). 

Vaidyanathadeva of Une 5 of the document may be identffied with 
the deity of the same name enshrined on the bank of the river Tel, about 
5 mdea distant from the town of Sonepur, 
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AN ETYMOLOGY OP TOYA 


By 

Nilmadhav Sen^ Deccan College^ Poona 

The Sanskrit word toya^ meaning "water' is attested for the first tkoe 
in the Nighantu (1.12) where it has been included in the list of udakor 
ndmdni. It has never been used in the early Vedic literature, and its use is 
much restricted even in Classical Sanskrit Uterattire, It has no cognate 
form in other I-E languages. It caiuiot be derived from any Indo-Aryan root 
and so in all probahilily it seems to be a Ician-word in Sanskrit. 

Now, we find that the word for 'water' in modem Bodo language is 
del and in the Tipra language (a sister language of Eodo) it is tai or iuL 
These modem words are to be derived from a common proto-Bodo word 
like •toy or which might have been borrowed into- Sanskrit as to^o. 
The words for 'river* in the Bodo and Tipra languages are dai-trm and Tai-ma 
respectively, and it Is significant that in the Vi^u-^purai^ (ii,4,2fi) Toya is 
the name of a river in Salmala-dvlpa. This also corroborates our contentiDn 
that toyo is a loan-word in Sanskrit from the Bo4o*Tipra branch ol the 
Tibeto-Burman family oi languages. 


TAMIL LETTERS AND SOUNDS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUHY 

Bif 

T. P. Mesnakski Suotakajt, Presidency College, Madras 

In tracing the history of Taioil, the studies of the foreigners of this 
language form an important source. For one thing, the pronunciation of 
Tbmil words as heard by them, naturally according to the phcreiemic t^ulisri- 
ties of their respective languages, is an important piece of information from 
which one can arrive at the phonetic value of the Tamil letters in their course 
of History, For another, the foreigners were familiar more with the collo¬ 
quial language, for a study of which we have not many other sources of 
knowledge. 

The Westerners brought with them the printing press to India and the 
first Tanul types were produced by Joanes Gonsalves in 1577. Die first 
grammar of Taiml language by a foreigner, now available is that of BaLde. 
a Dutch Missionary; but, he himself refers to prev'inus studies on the subject, 
especially that of the Jesuit Father Caspard'aqttilah, which unfortunately 
are all lost to us, A translation of this seventeenth Century Dutch Gram¬ 
mar was given in the Bulletin of tFie Deccan College by Mr. J, A. B, Van 
Buitemek with a note on the phonetic and other pecuhanties by Mr, P. C, 
Gakeshsundaram, 

During my stay at Poona in connection with the Summer School of 
UnguisUcs, thanks to lUr. Gan^hsdnuaram and Mr. C. R Saneahan, 1 
had occasion to look at the original and get a photographic copy of this part 
of the bigger work by Baldb through the courtesy of the Deccan College 
Historical Museum. Important as the above mentioned paper is, a more 
detailed study of this grammar is necessary for arriving at reasonable cm- 
elusions on the state of the Tamil language in the 17th century. Unfortunately, 
in the Btilletiti, the original is not given, especially those portions where we 
have the Tamil transcriptions. These transcriptions are raiportant from two 
points of view—first, from the point of view of Paleography and second, from 
the point of view of finding out the sound values of the Tamil letters as given 
by Balds. This will lead one to the study of grammar from the paleogra^ic 
point of view, from the phonetic point of view and from the morphological 
point of view. In this essay the paleographic or orthographic point 
of view can only be studied with a necessary note on the sound value 
of the letters, reserving for a futxire wgaslon the other two studies. 
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The Tamil letter representing the sounds the short 'o', is not in Baue’s 
timesj having as in modem writing an elongated loop under, and in continua* 
tion of, the curve at the top; the modem loop is represented there only as a 
horizontal line. T is represented like the English 3 with the lowest curve 
rising up to the left and to the top. In the long the mark which dif* 
ferentiates it from the short ‘u’ starts at the right hand end of the horisEOntal 
line and is written as though by the side of the short 'u', whereas in modem 
writing it is placed above and within the limits of the horizontal Lne. The 
short 'e’ and the long ‘e’: and similarly the long and the short Vs are not 
differentiated as in modem times or as in older times when a dot was to be 
placed on the top of the shorter letter. Nor are there any dots on the pure 
consonants to differentiate them from Syllabic consonants those occurring 
as a syllable in combination with a following voweL 'Ihese dots seem to 
have disappeared from the writing sj^em soon after the 10th century a.n,, 
to come hack slowly in the ISth century. The ‘aytham' represented now by 
three dots arranged as it were in a triangle is found written in the 17th cen¬ 
tury just like the longer Thmil syllabic letter ‘ku’. 

Coining to the consonants, in V the loop on the lower right hand side 
IS not found to join, as in modem writing, the vertical line coming from the 
top from the middle of the horizontal line. The lower line in ‘n* is not as 
in modem writing produced straight to the left even beyond the vertical line; 
it stops as a curve or as a semi circle, the bottom part of t h i s curve going no 
further to the left than the lop part. In V there is no line starting from the 
right vertical line and going to the left making an obtuse angle, as in modern 
print. In '1’ the starting loop of the left, seems to be, a little lower from the 
other portions of the letter. V is like the modem letter but the horizontal 
line is produced to the left atmost as in 'a', the only difference being the ver¬ 
tical line here is not produced downwards as in V. It is difficult to distin¬ 
guish the diort 'a* and ‘vu’, the long ‘a’: and the long ‘vu’. In i (as in azure or 
V in farm) the lowest portion which is in the form nf a horizontal line is 
very much shorter than what it is today. The lowest portion seems to be 
more like the lower line of Tamil dental 'f. The hard trilled letter V is 
written like the English 9 or Inverted 6. 

Coming to the syDabie letters, the marks of the short T and long T 
begin not from the right hand end of the topmost vertical line hut from the 
middle of it. The sign of the shorter *i* goes up a little, then makes a little 
curve, only to flatten up into a straight Ibe to he parallel with the vertical 
line but never going beyond the limits of the lower vertical line. The mark 
of the longer 'i* is differentiated from this by its ending in a small loop at its 
right, a^ost touching the verHcel line. Here also the marks denoting the 
short V and the long 'e:’ are not differentiated; nor ore the marks for Uie 
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short 'o’ and the long ‘o:The marks of short 'u' and the long 'u;' coming 
with the palatal nasal 'n', ceiehral nasal 'n*. dental plosive f, dental nasal 
*n', lateral 'i'* alveolar nosal 'n' and trilled ‘r' do not form an elongated loopi 
below the consonants as they do in tnodem writing. Hiis seems to be on a 
part with the absence of the loop in 'a'. In all these cases, the mark for the 
longer sound is written separately on the right—a mark w'hidi is ahnost 
identical with the ordinary Tamil 'r'- This sign occurs also in (he syllabic 
letters of consonants occurring with the longer ‘e’ and 'o’l The sign for the 
longer 'a' is also the same. In the trilled 'r' the sign of the longer 'a' is a 
kind of a conuna, placed on the left hand top. If the sign for *i" turns to the 
right, this turns to the left. This sign occurs in the trilled *r' when also in 
combination with 'o’. In tho.se letters whose right side ends in n rerticel line 
going up. as in V, 'y*, V the curved sign representing the added T starts 
strai^t from the top of the vertical line, hut the vertical line eeasea to be 
straight and b found slightly to be slanting to the left; the loop In the longer 
*1;’ comes very much near the middle of this slanting line. The sign for the 
longer 'u:’ added to’m’ b very much like that ’which b added to “z' (as in 
anire). The short ‘u’ and the long 'u:' added to *z' b differentiated from this, 
by the curve underneath never reaching beyond the lower horizontal line 
and never going up to reach almost the top of the left vertical line. The 
short V added on to ‘z’ has no loop at the end of its curve, whereas the 
longer ‘u’ has it, "Rie same remarks may be made about the longer and 
shorter 'u' added to the cerebral T’. When long ‘a;’ b added to the cerehial 

V we usually write 'f today ’with a curve beginning at the end nf the verti¬ 
cal line and turning to tie left, instead of placing a mark like the ordinary 

V on the right. The same diing occurs in the syllabic letter -wlieii this con-^ 

sonant makes a combination with ‘o’ following it. Today the longer ‘a:’ 
added on to the cerebral 'n', the alveolar 'n*, and the bflHed ‘r’. are all 
written thb ’way. In the Tamil alphabet given by the V added on 

to the cerebral *n' alone is cot written this way but b followed by a sign 
Hlf^ the ordinary 'r’ as In the case of other letters- Tilts may be a Ticstake; 
or it may he that both kinds of writing were in vogue in his time. Tt ’will 
be ss&n frcfm the desiifiption given al^ovt thst it is difficiJt to distijn“ 

gufah velar nasal *raf 'vu' and trilled 'm\ The is also found ^vTonsly 
written and 15 e^'idently a mistake. 

On four pages as given in the photographic copies hefaiffitli attachedp 
the vowels^ the mnsonants and syllabic lettcfre^ (that is* TOnsanants with 
vowels following them) are transcribed and described with their Dutch 
values. Mr, B uitusiiln - calls this remarkable piece of caHigraphy”. This 
survey of the Tamil alphabet begins with tliis short note which runs m 
Mr. B L i iTKwey *s traxLslation thus:—Malabars are acctistomed to write on 
the leaves of the old palmyra with iron styles. They have had their charge- 
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ers from of old. Their letters are distinguished: Ip Some are called short or 
nuLning (Loopende) j 2^ Others long; 3. Some voweb which they call letters 
of life because they give foul and life to the consonants; 4. Some consonants 
or letters of body, of which the vowels are the life| 5, Some they call muted 
letters, which we caU diphthongs, composed of two vowels; 6, Some are 
called letters used only at the beginning of a word; 7* Some in the middle; 
8p Some at the encL^" The quantity is explained by Bauie with the words 
short and long, and is also differentiated by the accent placed on the 
signs of long sounds. The short sound is known as 'Kuril' in Tamils the 
long sound is 'ne^ir* The vowels are called *Uyir^“life or soui The con¬ 
sonants are called —‘body. “Tamil grammarians designate vowels by 
a beautiful metaphor^ as ^Uyir^ or the life of a word; consonants as mey, 
or Ihe body; and the junction of a vowel and consonant as "uyir mey\ or 
an animated body** {Caldweli^ p. 132)* The diphthongs are “Santhink- 
karam', the Tamiiised form of Sanskrit tenn 'Sandhyakshara*. The reference 
to letters occurring only at the beginning or at the middle or at the end of 
words describe as it were, the Tamil phonetic systera. 

Hcre we also get a clear idea about the method, these letters were 
pronounced^ by the students of these days whilst naming the individual letters 
of the Tamil alphabet. The short vowels get "na* added after their sounds; 
(i.e,) ‘ana* in "a*, etc.^ long vowels and diphthongs get ‘ana” coming after 
their sound for the purpose of enabling the students to recite (Ex. avana) 
these sounds in a sing song tonep In between the vowel sound and this 
enuneiative increment, 'v" comes in to prevent hiatus after 'a;* *u:' 'o* and 
‘au'* It is curious that the long *1:* is represented by 'y" with a long accent 
on *y\ Probably the had been omitted by mistake and the accent trans¬ 
ferred to *y^* It may also be lhat the long was pronounced more like 
"y^ as ia even now done in some cases in the colloquial speech. The true 
explanation may be that the Dutch ‘y* approximates to this 1' sound in 
Tamil. 

In reciting or naming the consonants an T Is added as a prothetic 
vowel, except in the case of V and *m* where vve End them xsritten as 
'uvana*, and 'umana*—that is with a protheLie labial vowel probably 
because the consonants ’which they precede are bi-labial and labiO'dentaL 
When the consonants are followed by vowels, no such prothetie vowel is 
added; but the syllable is followed by the usual enunciative increment added 
as a rtile to the respective vowels^ 

This gives us a picture of the way the young children were taught 
ihe alphabet in that age. Till very late in our Twentieth century, this method 
was continued in the old Hal Schools of Tamil land, till they are replaced 
by modem Elemenatry schools. On page 193 of boqk there is a 
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picture of the children writing on the sani We also see of palmyia 

leavesi* or Olai on which the letteo were to be written as we now do on 
paper, ‘u", *q* are the voweh; each haR two forms one short and 

the other long which are all clearly mEirked and distinguished. Every long 
vowel immediately follows its shorter counter-part. In beiw^een 'e’ and W 
occurs the diphthong ^ai* which is given the value with an Q.ccent on 
the first sound. After *o:' occurs the diphthong ^au^ Ihe "ai" when follow¬ 
ing the consonant b represented by *oi*^ hut its pronundatinn is given as 
*cjei”, *ei' is the pronunciatiDn as given by Dr, Calswell^ who^ however, 
does not mention the other pronunciation while Bai^de mentions both* Thiis 
we get the Twelve Vowel sounds of Tamil 

The thirteenth letter in the Tamil alphabet goes by the nnnie of 
^aytani^ whose pronunciation has been changing from time to time* The value 
is given by as 'aq' by Balde and in tlie alphabet it is named or recited 
separately as ‘atiuanaV This will be seen later on, to suggest a palatalised 
velar fricative sound. 

The consonant ‘k* is represented by a When *k.\ is followed by 
'V it is represented as "qui'; when it is followed by V it b represented as 
‘que^ ^q" thus represents the palatalisation of this consonant "k^ When the 
consonant 'k’ is named as 'igu ana ' we also find this palatalisation being due 
to the influence of prothetic vowcL 

The palatal consonant like the one which dccurs in ^church' is repre¬ 
sented as *ch'. The dental plosive is represented by ‘t", and the bi-labial 
plosiw by "p^ The cerebral plosive is represented with an V with two dots 
ou the top This cerebrnl 't' is a letter which causes confusion to the students 
of Latin as pointed out by Beschi, since there is only a dental *t' in their 
language and since they do not have the alveolar T' as found in English* 
Probably they heard this sound as a flap coming very much near the 'r\ 
It is thi^ which is responsible for an *t' coming in the place of cerebral 
in the westernised names like Tutlcurin and. Tranquebajp The other plosive 
was originally an alveolar in Tamil. This has come to be pronounced as a 
trilled V which can be repn^ented by two Vs^ Bai^de gives its value exactly 
like this BS 

Coming to the nasals^ the dental nasal is represented as the labial 
nasal as 'jsx** Difficulty arises with reference to the velari palatal^ cerebral and 
alveolar uasalSi Tie alveolar nasal is not differentiated from the dentalj. 
probably they were not then differentiated from each other even as they 
are not^ in modem pronunciation* Both are now pronounced as alveolars 
except when the dental nasal is foUowcd by the dental plosive, in which 
case it is pronounced as a dental. The velar nasal is given the value *nsn\ 
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Tiu; final ‘o' here is curious but probably is an attempt at repieseathig im- 
conscious nasalisaticn of the vowel following this velar nasaL The palatal 
nasal and the cerebral nasal are given the values respectively ‘nh' and Tni*; 
that is, the palatal, is represented by 'n' followed by an ’h' and the cerebral 
is represented by an ‘n* preceded by an ‘h’. If 'c' in Balhe's system repre¬ 
sents 'k' the palatal plosive represented as ‘eh’ is then the velar as followed 
by an ‘b’. The *h' is probably the writers' method of representing the palatal 
sound found in ‘ach’. It is curious to learn that the TamUlans of the age of 
Nannul pronounced their ‘aytams’ as a kind of an ‘h’ or breath or fricative 
in the cerebral region or more correctly in the palato-olveoiar region. When 
the palatal nasal is represented as *nh’ it probably means that a nasal sound 
has to be produced in the palatal region, The cerebral nasal represented 
as Tin’ probably points out that the tongue was placed in the palatal alveolar 
region (wlach is near the eerebral region) and a nasal pronounced from 
the place. 

Coming to the semi-vowels ‘y’ represents V, 'r* represents ‘r’, T repre* 
sents lateral dental T, *v' represents V*. The cerebral T is not difierentiated 
from the dental T. Nor is the ‘z’ (azure) differentiated from both. This 
letter is often confused with the cerebral T in the South districts, a co nfusi o n 
which is fotmd in BatiOE’s transcription as well. The order of the consonants 
in THmil alphabet b as in the transcription by Balde ‘c’, ‘ugn’, ‘ch’, 'nh', 'f\ 
*hn’, t', ‘n‘, 'p', 'y', ‘r", *1’, (dental) 'v' (cerebral), (z) aa in (azure or like 
V in farm); T (cerebral), ‘rr’ (alveolar), ‘n’. 

When Baij>£ gives the pure consonants, he gives the trilled 'r* which 
he represents by 'rr' after V instead of the ordinary 'r'. This migtaice 
him mention the ordinary ‘r’ just before the final alveolar ‘n’ instead of the 
'rr’- This is due to the confusion in the pronunciation of these two sounds 
which were not probably very much distinguished in hurried prenundation. 
Here Balds seems to distinguish the cerebral T from the dental T by 
a horizontal line across the T in its middle portion. The 2 which also he 
represents by T is differentiated from his other 'I's by three dots placed 
parallel on the top of the slanting line. When he gives the syllabic letters 
(he.) each of the consonants occurring with the twelve vowels, he gives the 
order as found in Tamil alphabet without committing those mistakes which 
we find in his enumeration of the pure consonants. But here there is 
one mistake that is the m’ series instead of being given immediately after 
the ‘p' series is given at the very end that is after the alveolar 'll’ series. 

In Modem Tamil Infant Headers, certain Sanskrit sounds are found 
represented by Grantha characters, and these are leamt by the chddren. 
These are absent in Balde's book though in the transcription of Tamil pass¬ 
ages there is room for suspecting the -use of *sh’ and ‘ksh’ probably in the 
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weirds ‘tosbain* and ^oksham’. In any case this absence is significant as 
showing the rarity of these Sanskrit sounds occxirting Ln tlin i:olloquiai Tamil 
language of the Seventeenth Centtiry. 

These letters are the phonemes of the Tamil language and some of 
them change their phonetic value when coming in the middle of a wonL 
Again some of these phonemes had probably a tendency to fall together. 
There are evidences in the transeription given by Balue and they have to be 
reserved for a more detailed study, 

Balde's book was printed in 1672. He refers to one Francois whose 
mother tongue was ISlalabar and who was his mterpreter. Balds arrived 
in India in 1654 and stayed till 1664. The transcribed passages seem to follow 
the literary usage. Therefore, they may be taken to represent an earlier 
language. The transcriptions also show the influence of the Roman Cathohe 
Portuguese whom Balds did not want ta offend. If so, these passages may 
be traced to a Tamil version used by the Portuguese long before Bailie, 
These cfonsldcrations will induce one to conclude that the language we study 
in Balde's writing is that of the closing years of 16th century. 

The Malabaric is the general name of the Tamil language in the writ¬ 
ings of the Portuguese and the Dutch of the 16th and 17 centuries. '^In the 
first book ever printed in Tamil characters at Ambalakkadu on the Malabar 
Coast in 1577 or 1579^ the language of the book is styled Malavar or TamiP^ 
“-^(Dr. Caldwell)- This explains the use of the name Malabaric for the 
Tamil in Baijis. 

The Tamil paleography has been studied only with the help of the 
inscriptians and copper plates. The cursory writing found in manuscripts 
will naturally differ from these; yet those have not been studied till now* 
No manuscript as old as that of Balde’s book has been known, though it is 
suspected that there are manuscripts of an earlier age in Tibet, In this 
study, therefore, Balde’s book which gives a manuscript transcription, is 
important. 

The Tamil letters as found in the inscriptions of the Ifith century are 
found listed on pages 56 and 57 in a book called Pandai-t-Tamd Ezuttukkal by 
my friend T, N. Subramanttam in the row No. XVI (Based on 260 of 1930 
Madras Epigraphic Report,. The Srirangam Inscriptions of Acyntadevraya 
of the 1534 AJD- In this article the modem forms of Tamil letters have been 
often referred to. Any modem Tamil infant reader will give this information 
for comparison. This book also gives the forms on pages 54 and 55). The 
letters found there are very much ^milar to those given by Balde. In *V 
the curve which goes to the left and to the top is foimd in the inscription to 
cur\'‘e thereafter front the top to the right and then to turn downwards so as 
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to be pBr&llel to the top portion of that letter^ In the S^llke formatioD 
in ihe centre on the right a Idnd of angle or dent is formed. In "nh*, 
the vertical line on the rights ends in a loop before curUng op to the right a 
little and tiiming down to curl up to the left. In the dental 'n\ the lower 
horizontal line goes beyond the centre, towards the left very much like the 
lower horizontal line as found in Ba£z 3£ & dental Bauje's dental seems to 
he more like the 14ih century letter. In V' the horizontal line starts like a 
curve from left to right. Ih the lower horizqiital line is not horizontal. 
It starts just at the centre of the upper horizontal Sine in condnuation of the 
upper curve; it goes a little to the right and then turns maldng angle, to 
the left. The trilled ‘r^ is more like a blurred modeTn letter for that sound 
rather than the inverted 6 form as found in In the syllabic letter 

‘ku* the sign for V starts at the right hand md of the letter as a curve 
going straight to the right a little and then curving down to the left, whereas 
in Balde the end of the letter itself makes a continuous curve without 
first going to the r^ht a little. The other letters are as found in Balde. 
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By 

W. Meter-Epfler • Bonn 

This paper is publis^od to Introduce Indbui 

sdhdlfirs to th£ riK«it matbcsmUcal trmids La Lii|i^i^£=3: to 

duce theiti to the fundeineritp] idea that a large part of our kimwle^gen put 
in a mathematical Igtuv is essentially similar in stnictiire in the different 
fields of InteUcetual enquiry {physles end otlier oehiral seieiices as well os 
Unguislicfi) - lastly^ for the I'eason tbet, sltbough neveral scientific papers sm 
particnilar problems in linguistics usin^ tiue methods of statistics and pra- 
babllity theory have appeared in English (many of which am eftod In thlii 
article Ltselfjp the present author alone describes m b condensed end clear 
maimeT the different types of problems in linguistics for which mathematical 
techniques have been and can be applied^ he points cut the tod-valuo and 
Innhaftlanfl of these techniques and brings Into relief the stnictur^ EdmUarity 
of a largo part of our knowledge, when put in a mathematical lonn-Tr.***l 

Sirtictutal Linguistics is rnakmg use^ in increasing proportions, of 
mathematical (‘^distributional”) ways of descriptiDiL That it shows the 
tendency of be«ming a mathematical science,^ does not appear to be siir* 
prising, when the inner ordering of all linguistic phenomeBa is taken into 


[*Thi5 ptqwr is HD Engll^ trandatiDD (by F, €. OAirESRiirNBA^M} of an artlda 
in German endlled “Fhysikallfieho Analogleu LinguLstisrher Strulrtureti" ‘whJ^ appeared 
m the Phii9ikaiiichc 11 Reft 10, pp. 44S-4£2^ and Ls publighod Iwre with 

the kind poimissldn of the Buthor and the publidiera of the original Gormen srticle, — IV.] 
Director of the Institut fur Phonotik uud Koimnimikefiousforscdiung dor Uni- 
veralt^t Dcoui end Co-Editor of the yachrfehtefttgehAlfche TrJ 

[•** In a letter to the present transistor the author of this articla eays, ^Sethshr^- 
stindlfch bin ink game dsmJt eln^rstsndcn, dasa Sic die englisEhe Version meines Auf- 
satees uber "PhymkolischD AnaJogien lingui^tiseher Struhtiiren* im Dr. Taraporewalla 
Memorial Volume von lodian linguistics veroffentlichen-” (“Of course, I am quite in 
agreement that the English vEx^ion of my article on "PhyaikalLache Atmlogien Ungulstischer 
Stmkturen* he published in Dr, TaraporewaUa MemorJal Volume nf Inrdian LinguMics^). 

As a bumble homage to the memory of the late Dr. [, J. S. T^arORErwAt^, one of 
tbe great pioneera in the fi e ld of Comparatiye phJlology of an early genoratiqn, ^hi ? 
Gnglkh tranelation of Dr. MEm-Emjjj's article fn German Is offered now, being 
lepresentetlve of an Interesting development In what may be called medem matbematloal 
linguisttcSr It may be remembered that the paper points, through mathemadcal thinking^ 
icjwsrda the imifieatiQn of different levels of experience (vide IVanslator^s note) —- 
C. R SAffKAium.]. 

L ftl JoQs, J. Ac-ouat. 5oc. Amer., 22 (1950) 70L Z, S. Diirbibuticmal 

Structure In Linfri^lstfei Todoy, New York, 1954^ 
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ficcouzit. Since the methods taken, by preference, from statistics and 
prohability theory for the discovery of these relationships^ of ordex^ in the 
case of almost all linguistic phenomena so far investigated^ find a related 
mathematical formalism in the field of theoretical physics. It was natural 
to take over physical nomendattire to the characteristics of Unguistic struc- 
tuTOp without aiming at more than a purely heuristic analogy consideration 
For the physicist it may not be without attraction to become acquainted 
with the taking over of concepts familiar to him to a field outside that of 
the natural sciences.^ 

The knowledge that speech-phenomena allow themselvea to be deve¬ 
loped as a stochastic process^ as a discontinuous manifold of sign-<^iTying 
elements (“constituents"), which can be isolated by linguistic analysis,^ 
forms the starting point of every mathematical-linguistic investigation All 
COTitinTioitff phenomena are left over to extra-linguistic disciplines, 

Ungui^c analysis utilizes a senes of concepts belonging to the 
natural sciences. For example, in the IC-analysis (“Immediate Constituent 
Analysis”) of R. S+ Weli-b^ a given text, through “focal” diehptomy^ is com¬ 
posed of dispensable and indispensable eiEments; the dispensable elements 
are called ‘‘satellites” and the indispensable elements ‘^nuclei”. In the 
choice of these concepts, the idea that there exists^ kind of gravitational 
pull” among the constituents ol a text played its rdle throughout. One finds 
preferential ^^affinities”^ which determine for every element a concomitant 
partner. 

The constituents functiomng as nuclei or satellites can beloi^ to 
several orders within the Imguistie-semiotic hierarchy^ J, Lotz distinguishes 
among the following stages:"^ mmima! morpheme^ «?or£l^ phras^^ cloLu^e 
and sentence. It is to be noted that neither the sound nor the pliable 
appears in this statement. Both of these are not linguistic elements in the 
real sense, although they c&n be profitably used in individual cases, Thua^ 
for example, there is no great difficulty in giving the number of syllables 

2. V. GinRAui>, BiblicigrgpHi^ Critlgiu de la Lin^iiijl^uej Utreclit/Aii- 

ver^ 1954. 

а. L. Qloomfqxd, i1i£ maugurator of h mechaaistU: 'anti-mentalblic' lingWstics 
even asserted that ev^^ry truly sdvntiEc development must make use of pbyacaJ termi¬ 
nology (Latifrunge, 12 (L9S6) 92). 

4. E. Bldcb and G. L, Ovtitne of Llnsruiftic Anolyiii, Ballimorc, IME. 

li. Chiifcrt»ifP aprogtefiriens grandlaegg^lse^ Copenhagen, 1943 (Elnglisb version: 

Prolegomena fo a ITwotv af Language, Bsltintore, 19^); alsn Stud, 1 (1943) B9. 

Zr Br Hahihs^ JVfethods in Struciursl Chicago, 1B5L 

5. R S. Wells, J!;Aiiguiage^ 23 (1947) SI; cf. also R JUjjcm, La-ngvoge, 27 <1951) 211, 

б. R R Language^ 24 (1643) 

* 1 , J. Arowet, Soc, Amer., 22 (1950) ?12, 
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corresponding to ^ Morpheme or a word, while a mutual demarcation of 
syllables^ devoid of arbitrarinesSp can be impossibla, Sitoilar difficulties axe 
found in the case of sounds. In their place appears, m the smallest 
demarcablo and distinctive tmit^ the phoneme and the smallest meaningful 
unit consisting of phonemes is precisely the morpheme (e.g,, the word-stenli 
a prefix or a suffixp etc.) ♦ M. Joos characterises the morpheme as “meaning-^ 
ful molecules” which are hiillt out of "invariant atoma”*® 

Counting out letters and groups of letters (digrams^ trigrams, etc,) in 
a text, is not, in general, the appropriate means towards the description of 
linguistic phenomena. On the other hand, such a numerical e^bMntiDn of 
letters renders good service in the case of cryptographic problems (that is^ 
in the case of encoding ^d decoding of messages). 

There are, however, a few cases, where the orthography of a language 
comes so near a phonemic transcription that the counting of letters can he 
of linguistic value; such languages are, for example^ the Finni sh , Czech and 
Turkish, but not, however, German, English, French or modem Greek. 

The molecular conception of Joos can be further refined by com¬ 
paring^ the text-elements with gas^ liquid or crystal molecules. In so doing 
one can obtain a more fitting analogy with one of these aggregate conditions 
than with another of them, in accordance with the properties in which 
one is interested. For the descriptlDD of a set of sgnsp interpreted in thw 
way, the methods of statistical thermo-dymimicfl can he adopted. 


The Entropy of Information 

Let the text consist of not too small a complexity of linguistic signs 
which are taken from a finite set of elements (e.g.^ the phoneme mventory 
of a national language). Let the number of distmet elements in this set 

be K, and the probability of their occurrence in the text pi, pj, . p^^ 

An important structural characteristic b arrived at, when the deviation of 
the law of distribution of pn from the statistical normal distribution is 
determined, by calculating the quantity 

K 

H, = ^ 2 Pt Id p^. <1) 

i-1 


8. See L 

8. W. FtrcE^ Stiid. 8 (1^) 506. 

10. "’Id" stands for ' loga^tlun to the base 2", 
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Hi is called the "lirst order entropy of informfition”. Its IractioHj 
K 

— 2 Pi Id Pi 
1 — 1 


the “relative entropy qf information^^ obtained on dividing it by the highest 
value of Id Kj which appears in the statisUcal normal distribution, ^ves an 
indication as to how unifornily the set of signs is employed. 

By means of equations (1) and (2) can he described not only texts 
by individual authors but even entire linguistic commuiruties. An entropy 
of information, however, cannot be defined in simple terms either for a 
given text or for an idiolect^^ or a language. One has to ascertain first of 
all what XypGA of signs (within the semiotic hierarchy) and what cbaracteris" 
tics the investigation is to iudude. 


Historical Observations 

The idea of studying the higher slates of linguistic organisation by 
means of statistical methods has its origin in the beginning of this centiu^, 
particularly among the psychologists.^ 

Although these earlier investigations employed only modest mathe¬ 
matical techniques (essentially the calculation of the arithmetical mean and 
the deviations of the individual sign distributions, which were counted out, 
was employed) ^ they were already showing quite interesting results,^ which, 
howe\^cr, in the following years had almost gone into ohlivion. Only about 


11. An idiolect according to B. Bincn (Lanffuoge^ 24 (194S) 7} the ''totalily of 

the possible utterances of cne speaker et cue time in a te interact with 

one other ^oker.^' 

12. K fiber den RFii/fhmia der Pnwa, Giesflen, 1904. H. Ubeeh, Uh^t dea 

der Pnon, Di^s, FreiburE, 1000. A. Arch, FVtfchi^., 4 (WCH), 

KxFtlMJLjni, Z, PtychoJ., 54 (ldS4> 290. 

G. Hjornuj* JfttttrncLitf., 4i (1954 ) 293, further refers to a “Statistisebea Vcrsiij^b 
iiher die Fonnffn des latebiisdien Hexametere'^ by W. M, DsowBcfi, Her. V«rH. KgL 
Ge*u Leipiig. KL, IS (1066) 75, 

10. For exunplfn in the works of GoimiE and SCBtLLEi! the Tne&n number of sylla¬ 
bles per word lies between 10 and 1,6 in the coHoqulai language (prose-dramas and 
letters) as agaimt Its value between l.B and L9 In the case of ihe lilemry language 
(letters of good style, EmrraUv^ and sdentifie Lreatbes). The reason for this la to ba 
bought in dw fact that In the coUoquiEd language the monodyUablea (that U, the mono- 
eiylla1(^c words) are sU^ongiy favoured 
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30 years later the study ol linguisliMtatistical questions was again begun 
afresh, now from the more competent statistical quarters,^* 

These mvestigatioiis+ however interesting they were individijalJyj 
nevertheless remained vej^ scanty from the linguistic point of view. In 
a moment, as it were, the situation changed when C. E. Shaiojon put for¬ 
ward his mothenwiticfli theory of communication,^^ Later he himself 
studied^® the problems relating to the information entropy of printed English 
texts, and information theory analysis was at once shown to be a workable 
tool for linguistic investigations.^’^ 

Also, the properties connected with the entropy ol the letters of the 
alphabet and of groups of letters, which are so important in communications 
engineering and cryptanalysis, have been worked out and published in part.^ 

The earlier statistical investigations of G. K. carried out from 

veiy general view-points, could now be evaluated and brought in line with 
the higher mathematical stand-points,^ 

The Temperature of ItiformuUQn 

B, IVIakdeIiHROT starts with the entropy of information. He considers 
it as a measure of value which he places higher, the greater the ^diversity" 
of the text. Thus, for example, a text consisting of 1009 elements (say, 
words), of ’which 9 occur with a relative probabUity of 0.1 and the remaining 
1000 with a probability of 0.0001, is of less value than g; text in which all 
the units are equally probable. If the elements of a text are ordered in 
accordance with the probabUity of their occurrencej that is, in accordance 
with their statistical rank, then, between the rank r and the rarxespondiiig 


14. G. U, YtnXj SO (ISC19} 363s The Stafutic^aE ^tudi/ of Literary 

huhry, Londim, 1S44 W. C. Waee, Hihhert 4t (lS4a> 50. A. S, C. Eosa, 

Statist Soe., B 12 {IfiSO) IS. 

15. c. E, SmUfwON, Bell Syst, Tech. 27 (IS4B) Z7$, 623; alao (with W. WcaVEB) 

The Thaory of Urbmia, L, 1049. 

16. C. E, Seakkcht, Bell Syst, Teck J,, 30 (1351) 50. 

If. G. A, Miller, Langiuige and ComiFimwcatiniii, York—Torsmto—London, 

1351. E C, CumRY, M. HAtir, R, Jaxobson, LmgiuQe^ 29 (1SS3) 34. Siw ^ the review 
of thf! book of SllA>rKON and Weavisi by C. F. Hockeet* Longiici^e, 29 (1S53) 63. 

Iflv Afl for instance, far Gemmn by K. Kupemulize, Fcmmeldeleehn. 7 (1SS4J 
2&5, nud for Engl i iih D, A. Bell in CominnTucqtion Thflory {pabl by W. Jaiikbcw). 
London (1353), p. 363- 

13. G. K ZWj The Pryeha^Bi£tU?gy of Boston, 1653, 

20. B. MAMmsflDTj Go77iiTiu»Lcatunt Theory^ Louddn (1353), p, 486; Word. IQ 
<1S54) 1. 
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relative elemental prolsability Pr, a strikingly regular relationship is found, 
expressed in the form 

p, = P(r+ (3) 

where P, q and B ate constants of the text. Manuel^ot denotes as '*texi 
parameters” the quantities B and c? and the total number R of the text¬ 
building elements. Equation (3) ean he theoreticaliy derived; it is called 
the ‘^canonical law of the probability of rank” and is the consequence of a 



Fic. Rsck-prabability of words from KorwegLftA texts 
(after Zipr)* A and B—UnijflK, €—Aaso, D—Wikelato. 


minimal principle of common behaviour, the principle of lea^ effort'“ 
Fig- 1 shows the rank-probability of Norwegian word distributionsp in the 
works of Unuset^ Aasicn and WracELATro, 

distributions are found in all the natural languages so far 
studied, but not, however, In the case of artiiicial constructions like Bask 


ZL K. ZiPFj Human Bchavumr und the FTtneipLe af L^oMt Effort, 
Mbs.. 1S49. 
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English and Esperanto. The tendencies for equilibrium, working within 
languages and linguistic development, were viewed by Zipf and Rocots from 
the point of view of a “dynamic philology”.^ 

Independent of the language in which the text is composed^ there re¬ 
sults,. in terms of the text parameters^ a nmcroscopic description of the text, 
which stands in direct analogy with the macroscopic thermodynamical 
quantities of MANnELBHor calls the constant l/B the ^^infonnatioiiBl 

text-temperature”.^ A higher temperature indicates that the available text 
elements are used well, the rarer ones among them being used in keeping 
with their probabilities, whereas in the case of a lower temperature the 
elements are badly used, the rarer elements being extremely rare. 

In the majority of cases the text-temperature remains below 1; such 
texts, according to Zcpf, are said to be ^*open”* The total number of text- 
building elements^ K, cannot^ in such cases, be estimated merely by a 
sample study of the text. Text-temperatures above 1 (“dosed'* texte) are 
not quite coimnon. 

Rare elements^ in the ease of “dosed” texts, are used proportionately 
with greater probability than in the case of the “open” text and the dis* 
posable vocabrulary is not so extensive. Examples of the cases with text- 
temperature above 1 are modem Hebrew (wherein the vocabulary is 
restricted on historical grounds^ although the desired variability is quite 
considerable), and abo the works of purislic poets with deliberate lumtatioQ 
of vocabulary^ 


First Order Charncfertetics 

It bflq already been said that even with the elementary statistical 
methods, vditable insight into the structure of linguistic complexities can 
be obtained. A comprehensive sketch concerning the linguistic characteris¬ 
tics resulting from the computation of elemental probabilities has been 
given by W. Fucks.^ He exemplifies his methods with individual texts, 
idiolects as well as natural and artificial languages* Therein he distinguishes 
between the order chamcterwttcfl, which are to be cdcolated from the 
statistical moments (mean value, slope, fiatness, deviation, entropy) defined 


22. G. K_ ZHTp F. M. RooEEa, Anh. Newt Fhim. Exp., IS (ISSS) 111. 

33. Thv jujsiificatii&ii fur this nona^odfiturc is derived from tlm fact that the lati^ 
guage znodei gonsldamd here Is analogous tn tha Ideal gas of TbemKdyuamics and tha 
quantity B m the linguktie equaUou plays the spine role as the reciprocal o£ tha absolute 
temperature in the thermodyoamle e^imtloiL 

21 W. Fcaca, Mothenmfimrhe van Sprachelementcn, Sprach^tU tmd 

eliCT, Heft 34a e£ the Arbcitsgemeiiischflft liir Forschung Laodefi Nordrhein West¬ 
falen, KdWOpladeti, 1^5$. 

9 
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as the easemble'meaii of the probability distributions of isolated text- 
elemecLts, and the second aTtd higher order characteristics, in the case of 
which the relatiooships between the text'Clements come into play. 

Among the first order characteristics figures the probability distribu* 
tkm of syUables found by Fccks for words of special linguistic interest. The 
number of syllables z, the mean number of syliables i and the probability p, 
of E-syllabic words have among them the relationship 


of 


P. = 




( 4 ) 


(* — 1) ! exp (*“— IJ 

It is presumed that this distribution ^ves rise to the universal law 
word-buil d i ng from syllables for all languages in which the concepts 



Fio. 2: CslciJLliftted and Observed ^ues of Infaniu- 
tijon-entropy as □ of tlue BagHn Dumbef of 

Syllables (after Fucks 


‘word’ and 'syllable' are applicable. If from p. the entropy of information H 
for the characteristic, number of syllables/word, is calculated by means of 
equation (1)^ the relationship between H and z, shown in Fig. 3, is found. 


25. W. FucJCfi^ 42 (lflS5> 10. 
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The values of wtropy actimlly observed for nine dJifereiLt languages axe 
shown by circles; (apart from ArabiCj the result for which is probably 
vitiated by a too special choice of text) ^ they are in striking conformity with 
the calculated values. 


and FernordnUTig^ 

W. Fcc^s has more firmly established the comparison ol linguistic 
structures with the arrangement of molecules in gases^ liquids and sDlids, 
by the adoption of Bethe's concepts of “Nahnrdnung*" and "Temordntmg'',^ 
Thus a transition from the consideration of individual, isolated teAt-elernents 
into groups of elements can be effected. In the place of the individiml 
probabilities, pp, will then appear the ioint-probahUities, ps^, which deal with 
every two element^ at the same time, or p^jt for every three elements, and 
so on. At the level of the phoneme, a text in the first order ol approximation 
can be conceived as a Markoff procesE^^ that is, as a stochastic mechanisnip 
in which there exist the strongest statistical connections between the ele¬ 
ments immediately foUowtng One unotherJ^ The phonemic properties of the 
Nahordnung nr proximate relations (“environment^^) of a test can, thera^ 
fore, be approximately represented by a Marfco#-chain. 

Investigations vrith groups of more than two text-elements are 
Indispensable for the clarification of phoneme distribution and syntactical 
relationships; they are not, however, immediately dear. Fucks has, there¬ 
fore, made use of the concept of ^^free path^' from atomic physics for the 
investigation of the properties ol Femordnung or distal relatiens. Instead 
of the text-elements themselves, in these cases, the distances between a text- 
element with the characteristic i (e,g., the disyllabic cbaracteriatic) and the 
next element (or next but one, and so on) with the characteristic J (e.g*, 
trisyUabje characteristic), are studied. 

Dtrinteyrarion of Morphemes 

Hie statistically derived characteristics can be made use of for the 
synchioiiic m well as diachronic (historical) mvestigatioTis. The pursuit of 

[ZSa, The termA ^Nahonkiiing' pud 'Pornordnung' resrpectively signify 'proidmate rela- 
tlcms^ BXtd >cmQtfi or distil relstiaiis^ In glhgr words Tlahardmoig' refers to sudh, evenb 
whcige pfohahililiM depend opoD the pfnjbfttulily cf an immediately preceding evimL 
Temordnung', on the other hand, refers to Buch evetits who^ probabilities depend upm. 
(he probability of mme event between which and the events in question there baive 
been several other eventt—rr.]. 

Wu W, Fucxi, Dlemetrtfai, 41 (1954) 116. 

27, A, A, MaltEOV^ BtilL Acad. fwip. St. Petersburgn 7 (1913)- 

23. O. H. Srn^ns^ J. Aeouat. Soe Amer^ 22 (1950) 709. C£. idso K. C. Cmmtf 
M. Hails, R. feetnote IT. 
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the charactemtics over centuries back, however, meets with peculiar diffi¬ 
culties; it is indeed in no way certain that the elemenits whose characteristics 
are investigated^ iremain imchimged with the passage of tiine. B. t.tteb 
who examined this question in detail^ could in the course of it show that 
there axe certain mor^enies (the “^'active colloquial root-morphemes^*) which 
can be looked upon as historical invariants and therefore are appropriate 
for diachronic descriptions.^ 

Lee 3, through his "‘glotto-chronologlcal method”, picks out from the 
morpheme inventory of a language belonging to a particular cross-section of 
tiine a partial collection^ the elements of which can be identified as being in 
US& at an earlier epoch of the language; thus a predominating vocabulary 
is arrived at^ which is associated with the concepts recurring at all tiinea 
( cultural univexsals''*) ^ as for examplcp the names for the parts of the bodyj 
numerals, geographical states and simple actions. A given inventory N, 
of such root^morphemes assumes an exponential relationship with time, that 
is, after an epoch of time t is elapsed^ this inventory is reduced by morpheme 
disintegration to 

N = N** exp X t) ( 5 ) 

The parallel to the radio active disintegration of substances is quite 
obvious; the analysis of the products of morpheme disintegratiou ought to 
lead thus to the explanation of the lexical history, just as the analysis of 
the mineral produtils of disintegration lead to the clarification on the age 
of the earth's crust 4 

Investigations by Lees on 13 languages, for which there was sufiicient 
diachronic material at his disposal, showed that 81% of the root-moiphemes 
considered had an existence over a period of 1000 years. The constants of 
disintegration {- 1) lay between 0.J6O for the transition from Egyptian to 
Coptic and 0.854 for the transition from Old High German to New High 
Genniua or from OH Nordic to Swedish. 

The glotto-chronological method was applied with success for the 
detenmnation of the period of life Ctime^epth') of such languages, which 
^ang up from a commoa original language; in good agreement with the 
historical facte, a time-depth of 1.236 i 0.246 millonnia was shown for the 

pair of languages Gennan-English, and of about 0.526 millennia for Osmanian- 
Azerbaijanian. 


89, R. B, 1^, Lansmage, 29 113 . 
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Diochrontf Variation^ 

The parallel between the structures of linguistic relations and the 
physical eharacteiistics of structure meets with its limitation, where the 
organic development of languages becomes noticeable. Empirical individual 
languages are not dosed systems having their foundations in themselves^ but 
are *^dyiiaiiiic media'"*® layers of different co-existent systems intertwined 
into one another* which tend to have a mutual influ^ce.®^ It prcjvea* there* 
forCp to be impossible to comprehend fully such a system synchrtmically 
(that iSp by observations at a single point in time). One has rather to bring 
in a finite time-mterval of analysis (“time perspective”* accorduig to Fhtks 
and Pike)* if the constituent factors are to be understood. 

G- V* d. GABEi.Eim malntj^ins that there are two antagonistic tenden¬ 
cies that come into play in linguistic reciprocal actions, namely* the motiva¬ 
tion towards ease and the motivation tmvards clarity ® if the desire for ease 
is identified with an increase and the striving towards clarity with a decrease 
of the (relative) information entropyp it can be understood that a diachronic 
investigation of lingulsticr structure cannot he realised as a monotonic deve¬ 
lopment* hut as an up down progression correspondiiig to the blossoming 
and degenerate periods respectively of a language,^ 

p am much indebted to Dr, P, C. GArr^HsuNOARAM for his excellent 
translation of my paper into English — MEvm-ElrFLEK.] 


R Cr GAj^Ta aaingaAgAii, BuU. CoZEeg# Rgj, 12 (1S54) 415, 

^ C. C. Fans, K. I* Langtmge^ 2S (XM9) 29, 

^ dCT Ailgem«Mn Sprmchwiaemchsft, Berlin 

<1^)* p, 16L See bIso €, H, Sankaeah* P, C. OhmsEsuNuASAH, B Cujutaitta Diva 






A CRITIQUE OF EXPERIMENTAL METHODS IN PHONETICS • 

By 


c. R SaKKARAH and P. C. GANEaHSTJUBAHAM 
Deccan College^ PooTia 

It Is generally undefatdod that the science of Fhonetic^, like any other 
scien£!e^ can be dealt with at difierent levels. At the highest level (that ia^ 
at the hypothetico-deduetive level) it is a umfied scientlhc discipline in itself; 
and at that level, Phditettc^ and PfecJitemtca are not viewed in isolation. They 
together ioim a unified, Inseparablep geometrloai discipline, embraced by a 
single geometrical'physical theory, at the highest abstract levd. Within the 
framework of such a theoryj our usual classifications of speech-vibrations 
into the acoustical, neuro-physiological and psychological entities, and further 
into our iainihar notions of consonants and vowels^ break down. 

We shall first of all, however^ take up the more familiar field of phone* 
tics here for our dUcussion, before we gradually go to the newer and—as 
it is often complained^—unusual realms of phonetics. 

Phonetics, as it is normally understood^ Is purely an empirical science 
without any unified theoretical background. At this empirical level, again, 
we can divide it into: (1) the so-called experimental pboneties and (2) the 
so-called “ear-phonetics'^ {in accordance with the u^age of conventlanal 
linguisticiaus). 

Or, it may be divided into: (1) acoustic phonetics and (2) articulatory 
phonetics, as is the modem tendency. 

Usually the linguistician is satisfied with a workable mixture oi “ear- 
phonetics“ and “articulatory phonetics^. For this reason we tnay call this 
workable mixture of the lingulstician as "'linguistic phonetics^* However, he 
often requires the aid of acoustic measurements to test some of bli ear^ 
observations. 

Both articulatory and acoustic phonetics have been known to the 
earliest grammarians like Pa^lnL^ But even to this day it is articulatory 
phonetics in csombinalion with ear-phonetics which has been widely in vogue 


■ Bfiwd on the opening talk didkvored by Ihe semor autlior of the Paper on 
IBth October, 1935, at the Aututmi School of Linguistics (October-Novomber, IflSS) to 
the students attending a course of Labonitory Practico in Phonotk^ 

L Cf. TulvOvya-pmtiutnitm taiDrirs^Tn and the dknission thereem. 
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for the qualitative description of speech-sounds^ particularly among lingulsti- 
cians. Even Information-theorists, in dealing with phonetic elements, follow 
closely the linguisticlans^ so fax as the descriptions of the speech-sounds go, 
although they pay very great attenUon to the acoustic composition of the 
sounds. 

While studying the articulatory aspects of ^pcech-sounds^ we take into 
account the lip and tongue postions, the state of the vocal cords, etc., to 
enable us to give a fairly complete description of the mode and place of 
production of any speech-sound- 

It has been realised^ howeverj Lbatj even in practice, it is not passible 
to give a purely articulatory description of speech-sounds without taking 
recourse to the description of acoustical phenomena,^ For example, the fact 
that the ^sama* vowel may be produced by dlSerent articulatory positions is 
sufficient indication that articulatory criteria, in the very nature of things^ 
cannot furnish any very precise description of speech-sounds, if precision is 
attempted at all-® Also, the question of the articulatory description of the 
Tanul sound 1 appears to give rise to difficulties. Diflereiit scholars give 
different description^,^ 



2. How can w# describe, for example, aspiratzon in purely arUcylatoiy tenna? 
(CL in this c^Amflction C. R. SjuiXAaaK^ P, C, B, Cbaitanya Diva and 

A D, TASXAlt, A Stud^ of Accent in ralatlon to the Alpiifl-phannld Theory, Dr. Simildi 
Kumar Chattciji Coinmraioralion Volmii&, Indian VoL 16 (1355), pp, 156-203. 

a. Cf. Prof. G, Oscar Synchronised X-my, oacLtjpgraph, sound aM mwk 

u^Hwitiients, showing the fallacy of vowel triangle and opon-closcd theories (Pruc J7 
Jntem. Conffr. Phon. 5den«,, London, 1S35, pp. ISftff.). S» aho C. R. SwtkahAh, 
Phonemics of OU Tamil, DCMS, No. 7, 1^, pp. 12 and m 

4 Cf, for example^ Kamil Ztelebil's review (Archiv Orientolfil, voL 23, 19S5 
pp. 2»l-za2) of C ft Sankasan's Phtmemia of OU ramll, p. B. 
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In if an attempt is made to praduce this sound, without being 
particular about Lhe position of the tonguCt we hnd that the sound can be 
produced within a whole range of tongue pjositions.® Describing this speech- 
sound p therefore, in terms of articulatory |>ositions and movements, we can 
say that the Tamil 1 is a post-alveolar or retroflexod (voiced or voiceless) ^ 
strongly lateralised, weak groove-spiranh (What is it acoustically? Ob¬ 
viously, further precision investigations are necessary to discover its acoustic 
peculiarities) * This indiflferent voicing-non-voimng and retrofleadon-nou-retro- 
flexion is very significantp since we often find in the vulgar dialects of Tamil 
and Malayalam a tendency either to pronounce 1 like the retroflex lateral \ 
or like y, Q is very cornmon in the Tamil areas and y is found among 
the Mcplah speakers of Malayalam in Malabar). Often too^ instead of the 
retroflex \ we hear the retroflex spirant 9 ^ particularly among children. The 
indifference with which the single speech-sound 1 has either retroflexion or 
not, voicing or no voicing^ is again another indication that descriptions based 
on articulatory criteria can at their best be maccurate, if not totally false. 

Further^ during the process of hearing, it is more often the purely 
acoustical vibrations that give rise to the ^picture’^ so to say^ of indlviduial 
speech-sounds in the percephial centre of our mindj irrespective of the 
articulatory finesses or otherwise. 

Lest too much precision should be expected from acoustic criteria, as 
against the much grosser articulatory ones, it may here be pointed out that 
it has also been established by empirical observations In psycho-acoustic 
and communications laboratories that a sound, which is not identified by 
the hearer when it is heard in isolation without the hearer being face to 
face with the speaker, is often easily recognised at least either ( 1 ) when 
the lip-movements, etc,, of the speaker arc seen by the hearer, or (3) when 
the particular speech-sound is uttered in a meaningful chain with other 
sounds, or (3) both. 

In the light of all this, we see that articulatory and acoustical <aiteria 
alone, at the empirical level, cannot furnish any precise description of speech- 
sounds. Tt Is in fact the '^phonetic context" characterised by the psychological 
and neuro-physiological background acquired during the process of speech- 
leamingf that bolds the key to our perception of speech’-sounds.® Anyone 
attempting to go into the 'fundamontal^' cannot afford to overlook these 
questions. 

5. See Fig. 1 and Fig. 1 

6. Cf. C. R, Sankahan and P. C. GANsastMAHAHj, Stmcttire m Spacch — The Fhy* 
pical Reality of the Pln;oneme, with on addendum oa the very nature of strurtitre and 
the probkin of ciisteiice by B, Clmitanya Deva^ Nathficht^ntcohnis^h^ Fachhetichf^^ 
Bd. i, InformEitiEm Theoryp pp. 63-71. 

10 
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However, for a gross linguistic snalysis at the ordinary empirica] 
level, most of these "fundamental' questions may be, and tisually axe, 
ignored,'^ 

Let us now see what methods are employed in determining the 
articulatory criteria for the description of speech-^sounds. 

The articulatory movements or positions are studied in the following 
different ways* If no acoustic quantity is to intervene, the methods at our 
disposal for such studies are as follows: 

(1) Cinematography — for studying the lip and tongue movements.® 

(2) Palatography — for studying the tongue positions for various 
alveolo-palatal consonants. This provides a fairly good estimate of the spread 
of the tongue at the points of contact with the roof of the mouth. When 
photographed, it gives the projection of the area of contact in the horizontal 
plane*® 

(3) X-ray photography—In the sagittal section^ how the tongue 
carries itself, with respect to the other parts of the mouth md its cavity, 
can be seen in a vertical plane,^ 

{4) Laryngoscopy — to study the vibrations of the vocal cords, both 
visually as well as cmematographically.^ 

Certain other measurements take the acoustic factors into considera¬ 
tion. In order to estimate at what frequency the vocal cords are vibrating 
(instead of merely knowing whether the vocal cords are vibrating or not). 
for example, we have to tum to acoustic measurements* Acoustic measure¬ 
ments can be made with many different types of instrumentaj some of which 
are of the most recent development. 

But, we confine dtir attention here to some of the classical methods lu 
Laboratory Phonetics only, reserving the modem developinents for a project- 
ed Monograph in the near future* 


7. As, for examfJfi, ia the methods descriptive lirgui^tics. As e bnlUaiit work 
in this diiecUciL, we tKOpimend the Inferested reader of this paper to IL A_ GinAsoif, 
An Jntrodurtion la DeanripiivC Lhtflutrticf, Henry Holt St Co,, New York Cf. also 

its able review by F. B. AcAftn and W. G. MoimraSTj in 32 (19156) 469-477* 

PAJrcoNCELij-CALztAj SacpenineTitelfi PhcTtetiJc * Slrobosteieo-|JauDtogrs,phy* 
d. Vide I* Kaisk, The Shape of th# Pdate and its Mert on Speech-sounds 
Prt^. U fufenwi. Co^r. Phon. Sehmee*, pp. 2££L: Carlo TAfiLiA™i, fatrorfuriimi 
alia Glcttologla, Balogna, 1050; Eugeo Dim!, Vad^nkum der PhtmeriJe, Francke Verkg 
Bern, 1950; PAHomcEiii-CAUiA, op. dtj also F. Wcmm, EKperimenlelle LautfersebuM 
im GeUfide, f. Phonetifc, wL 1^ 1941, pp, 24^ 


10. C. Oscar Bussell^ djj. elt 

11. FAxcQifCEW-CALnA, Op, cif^ (Lsiyngo-sti^bofikorple), 
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One of the most frequently Uiied acoustie-pboiietic instniment of the 
das&kol type is the kymograph: 

It is used for studying: 

(1) the vihralioiis of the mouth cavity. 

(2) the vibrations of the nasal cavity. 

(3) the vibrations of the larynx. 

(4) the vibrations of the chest (breathing movements), etc. 

Of all the different classical methods used in Laboratory Phonetics 
mentioned above, the linguistic phonetician mast frequently utilizes: the 
kymograph and the artificial palate. 

We shall first describe at some length these two means, before we 
take up other refined (acoustic phonetic) methods for our study. 

What is that we can expect from these, what we have called, classical 
laboratory methods and techniques in phonetic research? 

In SdUFTtniE^S words^ the kymograph responds through the membranes 
of the attached tambours only to the change In air pressure; it does not res¬ 
pond to the vibrations of microphciTOC speech* The whole apparatus thus 
registers only the mass movements of the air from the mouth, noaCt etc.j and 
nothing else. 

In all kymographic work the maKimum accuracy that can be normally 
obtained is only about 50%. For^ many errors are introduced into the system 
by several factors, such as, for example, the yielding of the walls of the 
rubber tubing, the multiple reflections along the tube and at the two extremi¬ 
ties, etc*, further the inertia of the rubber or mica diaphragm and that of 
the stylus as well as the friciion of the point of the stylus at the surface of 
contact on the drum are all contributory to the distortion of the original 
sound-waves. For any high precision recording, therefore, the kymograph 
is highly unsatisfactory. It is unsatisfactory also partieularly because there 
are no known means (and it is difficult to find any new means) of estimating 
the error involved due to various factors, thereby leaving the door closed 
lor any correction,^ 

12. The Nature of Speech, P«ie. ff, Int&ma, Coitffr, PW, SdeneM^ Lendoii, 1335, 
pp. 200 ff. 

13. See In this c^Hinection^ for a thoraugh treahoietit of tbe aouncea of ermr in 

dififeretit types of experimentai phemetic investig&ticm. Prof. Dr. Med H. and 

T* WerHMJ, FeMetistielten bei Untemichun^v^ Lcilidg, 1931. 

Also for a thoivugb treatment of the technical Improvemojit of the kymographtc 
method, see Vincenm Cocco^ StJ eompottdrneitUo deUe fnembrane uefJa deZ 

gusni deUa Cantribyli dsi Xnibarataria di FstcoEojia^ Sede Ottave, Hiflilano, 1340, 
pp. 511 g. 
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Hit 50K;aI]ed quAntitativ^ measurements made ua the kymQsraph^ 
thereforcp are at best qtiiiZkii£zir« indjeadoM showing in a l^ougb vmy what 
apparently seems to take place in the mouth cavity* cavity^ larynx, 

lungs, etc. 

Coming now to palatography^ we find that there aren^t any highly 
reixned methods possible^ The nozmal methods of prepariTig an artificial 
palate are, in a sense^^ clumsy. But a skilled hand can make almost perfect 
models by sheer manual dexterity* 

Almost all the references we have at our disposal in this connection, 
suggest the use of either hard rubber or tnelal for the material used in 
preparing the artiiicLal palate.*^ Plastic palates can also be prepared. 

The type of pigment to be used is given variously by diSerent authors.^ 

A detailed inslniction for preparing an artihclal palate is given by 
F* WFTHLo.i® We are indebted to Dr, G* V* Dts^i and Dr. B, S. SEumE, 
Dental Surgeons, for having so kindly prepared arUficial palates for a few 
of the Fellows at the Litogiiistic School^ using a method giinila r to the one 
tommooly practised in the preparatinn of dentures. 

In cdncluBion, we wish to briog into relief our stand, which hfia been 
emphasised in all our work, that steady state articulatory aiid: acoustical 
criteria alone, at the empirical level, cannot fiinush any precise description 
of speech-sounds, Since^ faoweverp even different dynamic articulatory move- 
mentsiT may yield the same acoustic resultants, we have to consider a 
description in terms of only d 3 rnainic acoustical quantities.*^* That is, If a 


IC Sw for exampk. Poaor, Himdbuch dtr Phy^otogi^en JtfediodOt, 3 Bd. t 
AbteUnn^ Die Phonelik Leipzig. Ifill, pp. 45«4fl^or tnetad cr hard-rubber 
covered with “ouraaiti*." 

15. A* for example, ‘iwft Brel bub Mehl ujid Gununt anhieum bestrich', ‘Gmttniir 
b«tjteieht die getrnclcnete Zunje mil elner Aquanllfarbe (caredn, Tuscho. 

Ultmnarlblitau O. dgL>', 'Gutonsnii fac>drelcht um^kelin den Gaumeti nilt farbe' 
(Ptnxor, op. HI., pp. 4S-dB>. ‘mfisneila' (PAircoi«nxj-C*mA, op, dt, p. 69). white 
powder of IklagnenuiD, uswj (EL Dmm^ op. Hi, p. 2SK 

1®. F. Wkebuj, Zrtei. |, Fhon,, op. Hi., p, 2S. 

17, Ci, C*K Oftor HviStLL^ The Medumism of Spooi^h JASA^ 1 (1030) saffj cf. also, 
P, C. CiAransinr&AaAif, Tlw Vowvl-TrlaogJe and thi> Forriiimt-Stnyrture, fndioit Liitintii- 
ttci, voL 10 (in Fiese). 

17a. CL ftljo C, R. Bjimicaiajt, A PhikffiipJik^ An^y^ of the Alpha-Phonemo Theory 
m Rektion to th^ Problem of Sp«ch-StmHmv, RDCRJ, 14 (19SZ^, p. &4, footnote. 
Cf- too, C. TL BAAuujr, et al,, RevorKd Speech and the Alpha-Fhotifime Tbenrv BDCfZJ 
17p <t955>* g, footooto A 
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vowel is considered as a vector*® the cDnsonants will just be trsnaitiona of 
ihe vector from one value to another,^ 

It is also now clearly seen that the bedtwk of our entire work^** 
namely, the assumption that the Vowel and the Consonant are not mutually 
exdusivCj^ is exemplified even by the latest experiments of Andr^ 
F. S. Ccxjper, et al, within the empirical frame of reference,*^ 
where the omission of formant tranaitioiis results in the loss of the consonant 
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and the Perfect Vowel* BDCRJ, 14 (1353) 243-48; abc R C. GAKiStauwUAiit Hw Stmc- 
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ao. Ct C, H, SinMU*M, On DemUnfl The Alpha-Phoncine, Ciinwnt Sctenc*. 1 (IMI) 

U-li 

a. Cf. Andr< UAUEV;(yr, Aeoiutlc Cues for Na«al Conseiuiiti^ Lenguage, 8% No^ 3, 
Put 1 US»), 2T4-SS4, see «p, pp. 280-281. 
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By 

A- D. Taekah, CQonoor 

Introduction 

The characteristics of vowel-sounds have been more extensively 
investigated than any other subject connected with speech in ihe field of 
linguistics. After a careful study of the literature on the structure of vowel- 
sounds it will he found that though at every stage of the investigations there 
has been a definite improvement in the understanding of vowel-sounds, still 
the definition of a vowel-saund is not perfect. A definition of a vowel-soimd 
diould be such as to be valid under all conditions of speech^ and at the 
same time it should be very easy to operate upon* In short it should be 
able to give an exact idea hy easy manipulations about the changes lu the 
structure of a vowel-sound if there change in the conditions of 

speeciL The harmonic theory of a vowel-sound^ thoughp may serve as basis 
for distinguishing the various vowel-sounds under normal conditioiis of 
speech, stilly it cannot help visualising the changes under modified conditions. 

The inadequacy of the present definition of a vowel-rsound was realised 
by SdUPTURE^ and Gem s ll t ,^ and they tried to give appropriate sug¬ 
gestions. But not much headway was made in the direction of understand¬ 
ing the speech phenomenon, for their work was still within the original 
framework of empirfeism. At this stage SakkaraM felt the inadequacy 
of the present theory of ^ech-sounds more strongly and formulated the 
Alpha-Phoneme theory* 

According to a technical aspect of his theory a speech sound is con¬ 
sidered to be s rouIti-dimoTvsional entity,® of which the three basic dimen* 
sion5 are pitch, duration and amplitude. It is possible to verify the assump¬ 
tions contained in the two theories of speech-sounds by arranging an experi- 


^ the Perfect ead 

the Vowel, B.^C-R.L (1953), voL 14, p. £43. 

£ SouPTOKi:, E, W* Pufif and Pronie theory of vowds, Mature (1335) ■ 139 455-9L 

a. A Nouvelte eontHtution ala cortnaksanre de la stnicioJ^e dei 

vcyelles, ANJR (1933), vpl. 14, pp, 1M-1B4, 

4, Sasmbax, G. K. The theory of the Alpha phtmiilii, (1350)* vol. 10 

ppi Bl-67. * 

(IBl)! 'K'd. M.CJU, 
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ment where the same speech-sound is tittered and recorded under both 
norma] and modified conditions ol speech* It would be of great interest ii 
the changes in the structures of vowel-sounds are studied under conditions 
which are fannliar to us. In everyday conversation we find speech-^ounds 
being uttered under different conditions. This phenomenon we term 05 
Intonation^ where the basic pattern of the speech-sound r emain s the same 
but modifications are brought in due to accent, voke-qtmlity, eraotioup 
mental-attitude etc- 

Accent has been described as the soul of speech. It produces unity 
of words and sentences in speech. The idea of bringing certain facts into 
prominence means special emphasis on the particular words. It acts a 
living and life imparting soul wlhin and with the word, exerting an influence 
of the whole language.^ Many impoirtant laws, Veeneb’s law for example^ 
have been based upon the action of accent in modifying the structure of 
vowel-sounds^ 

In order to understand the physical basis of accent many mvestigatious 
are carried out but still there is a diHerenoe of opinion as to what exactly 
constitutes accent. It would appear that the important role of accent in 
human speech was never properly iinderst(>od because it wa5 being viewed 
through a narrower angle. It was assumed that the changes due to accent 
occur In pitch and duration. 

It is attempted in this investigation to present data on th-e changes In 
the structures of vowel-sounds by the consideration of both the theories and 
show that if a speech-sound is considered to be a threeniimensioiial entity 
it is possible to give an explicit explanation for the phenomenon of Accent^ 
whereas it is not 30 by assuming the theory of harmonic structure of 
apeech-sound. 

One language namely Telugu from the Dravidian group and one 
language namely Marathi from Indo-Aryan group of languages are taken as 
representative members for dlustrating these relationships. There is a 
supreme advantage here^ for in these Indian languages the original accent 
of any speech form can be significantly altered by either stressing the parti¬ 
cular form or by the addition of a group of speech sounds, 

0. C. H- Aectmttml voiiiitiDO, Jiffurnol 0 / Oriefital BeseflTchj 

(lB35>p vcl Di, p. 310. 

7. Two dependent theories far giving proper explflnadon of accent ate ceing 
considered by ^onetidena. The Ikri: propounded by RoufiSEuw leys that accent Is due 
to greater pressure by the organs of breathiog while the second one of FoeecHHAMMEft 
briugg about that the vocal-cords properly utilizes the breath resulting in a tone of 
htgbeT strcngllL The irat th* cause to Lhe organs d breathing while the second 

to the orgEois of phmiation. 
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To carry out the present investigaTiem the following experiment was 
arranged. 

The subject whose speech was to be recorded was seated in a room 
20' X 10' X IS" which had been made partially sound-proof by arranging 
a convass curtain about 3" from the wall and 1 ft. from the ceiling. The 
jnicropbone, a Turner veloeity-dynamie model, was placed at about i ft 
from the subject The output of the microphone was fed to an amplifier 
and hence to the Y beam of the Cathoderay Oscilloscope (CRO-Cossor 1049 
double beam Industrial type). To the Y beam of the CRO was fed the out¬ 
put of a standard stabili^ electrically ma intaine d huiing fork oscillatOT 
at 1,000 c/s. 'She recording was done by means of an Avimo Camera 
35/100/80, which was attached to the CRO with a light-ti^t hood, and the 
35 mm. continuous recording film in the camera was electrically run at a 
speed of 2{i"/sec. The recording process was controlled through light signals 
to the subject by the person operating the camera. The subjects were 
requested to speak before the microidione sets of words in a normal way. 
The sets were repealed by accenting the required sounds namfily u, i, e. 
The subjects were requested to speak before the microphone several times 
before the records were taken, to eliminate as far as possible the 

inhibitions, if any, imposed by the af^aiatus. Similarly, remembering that 
a new lan gua gp pattern superimposed upon the native-pattem is very often 
influenced by the latter, the subjects who obliged to give records of Telugu 
and Marathi speech-sounds had respectively Telugu and Marfithl as their 
mother-tongues. One telling example from Marathi was recorded and studied 
for the purposes of indicating the changes produced in the originai form by 
the addidon of a group of speech sounds. The example in question is 
ptifko^ in which a cluster group occurs, and is compared with two ‘non-sense 
fonns* (which have no actual occurrence in the stream of speech), namely 
pu^ and puka{ in which either the one or the other individual member of 
the cluster in pu^kof occures separately. 

The analysis of vowel-sounds was carried out by assuming that the 
Fourier Series properly describes a vowel profile. For the purposes of 
analysis of vowel-sounds 24 ordinates were taken. The scheme of finding 
out the amplitudes was followed up from WmTTAxsa and RoiniMSON.^ 

Measurements of ordinates of vowel-profiies for Fourier analysis were 
made by the Projection method. The film on which the sound-waves were 
recorded was projected on to a very fine graph sheet by a mag nifying lense. 

& VmsTAKPi, B. and Rodeseok, G. Th* Colculiu af Obfenuftonj, BkeUe k Son. 
Ltd., LatuL, Glaacaw, pp. 273-2T|i, 
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The ordinates of this magnified profile were measured at equal mtcrvals. 
Three consecutive profiles which showed almost a constant form were select¬ 
ed for the purposes of analysis. The durations of vowel-sounds were measur- 
ed under a Traver^g Microscope. 

RESTJLTS 

The results of the analyses of vowel-soluids are presented as 
1. Fourier analysis, 2. Measurements of pitch, duration and amplitude, and 
3. Changes due to the addition of a group of sounds. 

L Fourier analyms 

(i) Wormol—The amplitudes of the various partials are given in 
Tables IV and V for Tclugu and Marathi respectively. The important 
characterisUcs of the figures are that there are three prominent regions of 
resonance for both Telugu and MarathL Sometimes regions of higher 
frequencies are also seen but their amplitudes are negligible. The ampli¬ 
tudes have got different values for different sounds, and sounds of the same 
rlflgq With respect to the number of regions of resonance the results are 
In conformity with those ohtained by Obata* for Chinese, Mongolian 
and other languages spoken in different districts of Japan, and also more 
recent investigations of Steinbebc“ on American-Engllsh. 

From the values of average frequencies given in Table I of the various 
regions of resonance it wifi appear that for Telugu vowel-sotmds there are 
very slight variations in the first regions of resonance. It seems that 
different Telugu vowel sounds are to be distinguished from one another only 
on the basis of the frequencies of the second region of resonance. May be 
on the third or the fourth in some cases too. The frequencies of the regions 
of resonance for the same sounds in Telugu and Marathi are not very much 
different from each other considering the variations in each category of 
sounds. The American vowel-sounds have frequencies for the second region 
which are to some extent equivalent to the third region of resonance of the 
two Indian languages. The first regions, however, compare very well. 


S, i Qbha, J- TramAt T- Physkfl-phonetlcfll studies of ChitiEse and Mango- 
Ucti Languages. Thf pioperlics of vowels and consonants. Proc. Imji, Japan, 

^1934) , X, No. 10. . , .r ^ u 

IL Obata, Ji Th Physieo-phonetEcal studies of snunns id spwnn nia- 

Irete in varitjus distrkls of Japan and The Properties of Vowels and Cofisananta. Japa- 
ntae JeUtuaJ ctf Vot XIH, No. L 

10. STEoraEHfip J. C AiPpHcatidti of ionad measuring mstruments to thfl phoneda 

probletflB, JASA, {1934) voL p. 
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(ii) Accmfed—Tlie amplitudes of the various parlials are given in 
TaHes IV and V for Telugu and Marathi respectively. It wlU he seen from 
the comparison of the values of stressed and unstressed vowel-sounds tliat. 
jn general, there is a rearrangement of regions by shifting of the prominence 
of the partiala; the amount of shifting depending upon the pltdi of the 
fundamental. There is no uniformity in shifting of the regions of resonance, 
sometimes the regions are shifted to the lower side of the partial and^ some- 
times to the higher side* The amplitudes of the various partiala have con¬ 
siderably changed, some are increased and some are decreased. 

Sfotistirat —^The complete data were subjected to statistical 

anal 3 rsis to hnd out other finer points of interest and the results are given in 
Table n. 

It will he seen from the table of analysis of variance that all the im¬ 
portant terms of interactions between the main effects except A-K (Accent- 
Kind) for Marathi are not significmit. The analysis^ therefore, does not 
suggest any simple explanation for the changes due to accent in the struc¬ 
tures of the vowel-sounds. The experiment thus appears to be inconclusive 
With respect to the hypothesis under consideration, but it suggests designing 
either a larger experiment^ or one in which the error variatioii was more 
carefully controlled by the use of proper consonantal surroundings. 

2. Measurement of Pifrbj Duration aiid esmplitude— 

The values of pitch, duration and amplitude^^ of the stressed and 
unstressed vowel-sounds for both Telugu and Ma radii are given in Table Hi¬ 
lt will he seen from the figures that the changes due to accent are found 
in all the three basic components. The pitch of the fundamental is invariably 
increased by accenting of the speech-sounds^ But the behaviour with res¬ 
pect to duration and amplitude is not consfantT some stressed sounds have 
decreased in amplitude and some in d.uratiom The important fact that 
whenever there is a shortening of duration a lengthening of mean-square- 
Toot values of ampUtudea follows, or vice vmrs% may he noted. Tht fact 


IL When we come to the measutetneoia amplitudes, it is difficult to come to 
a Cnnchisicn as to the factor or factors that will dearly measure out changes in the 
amplitudes of frequaicyHMcapoiieni (or entnpanents). Th« commonest way record 
has been of tlie pressure just outside die mcauth, and this has been auppIemenW by 
DccasioDol studies of the pressuie changes in the chest during speech. The quantitative 
aimlysls by measuring tlio highest and the lowest points of a wave form from a base Hnej 
And taking hnlf the length to mean amplitude of the wave. To maintain the “specific- 
chameter^ (according to A. Gibxelia) , the amplitudes otf the varimis harmonie compoi^enta 
of a wAve-profUe have been foi*Tid out by Fourier analysis end rnean-squar®-roat has 
been taken to maan the amplitude. 
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that a shortemng of duration is acconapanied by a corresponding lengthening 
of amplitude dearly shows why J. Muyskeits« failed to understand the 
exact nature of accent. 

3. The sound [u] in both the words pidutf and pusal is compared 
with their correspondant [u] in puslcol (cf. Tables III and The pitch 

of the fundamental of the sound [u] in ptLsica! is more than that of [u] 
in puaa}. and less than that of [u] in The value of duration of [u] 

in ptisfeal is not very much less than that of the same sound [u] in the 
other two forms hut the meanroot-square value of the amplitudes is more 
than that for both the [u] sounds in pufca^ and pu^a^. 

DISCUSSION 

It will be seen from the results of the experiment that under modified 
conditions introduced by stressing of vowel-sounds because of irregular 
changes it is neither possible to predict nor possible to explain the nature 
of accent. It may appear that the objections raised by Schiptcbe with 
respect to the number of ordinates to he used and the poasibUitiea of commit- 
ting errors m measurementB even by tiaing the trouble saving mechanical 
devices are quite genuine. On the other hand if it is considered that a 
speech sound is a three dimensional entity it leads to better understanding 
of the stTOCtures. Since the changes due to accent are found in all the 
three variables it Ls possible to give an easier explanation of some of the 
common speech phenomena. In the present case it can be pointed out that 
the two theories trying to give explanation of accent are correct only when 
both arc together taken. There are no water-tight compartments in the matter 
of the changes so as to warrant the statement that changes due to accent are 
noticed only in the changes of pitch or in the changes of duration. The sepa¬ 
rate existence of the two theories to explain the nature of accent hitherto 
dearly indicates that it was never realised by earlier phoneticians that there 
can be also simultaneous ampUtude variations. This has led to uncertainty 
in the field of physical phonetics as to the exact nature of accent It will 
be seen that both the organs of breathing and phonation play equally an 
important in producing the effect of accent The organs of phonation 
Muse a change in the tone of the sound. Similarly the organs of 
brea^ cause a change in duration and amplitude. Thus the action 
of the two organs responsible far producting the change is simul¬ 
taneous and is exhibited in the changes in all the three basic compo- 
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nentSi Since recognition of vowel-sotinds in terms of regions of resonance 
with a limited number of ordinate measurements cannot be considered to 
be a sound criterion, it is intuitively suggested that as the three basic com¬ 
ponents can very well describe the changes in the structure of a vowel-sound 
and as it is possible to measure out the changes in these dimensions, the 
‘motion* of a vowel-point can be described as a a^mpasite function of these 
three variables. As the variables assume different values the function will 
describe a surface in three dimensions. The exact nature of this surface 
can be determined by measuring out the changes in the three components 
under all the possible modifications that may be Lmagmed, It haa already^ been 
pointed out that vowel sounds behave as a group, Le.> the changes with 
respect to any modification are similar for all the vowels. The problem Is 
thus simplified because one need consider only one specific vowel for study¬ 
ing the changes. It is hoped that further work on the lines indicated above 
tuay bring out some interestiug facta about the structure of vowel-sounds,^ 


13, Taskai, a. D, Vowel length. BDCtU, (1S52}, vol Ifi, pp. 2S2-m 

■ Tbft antluir hsa gtvnt pleasure in admofwl&JEfcEbS hia iadebtednfisa ta Profesor 
G. R. CDHege FD€t-CrraduBte and Reacarch Institiite, for Mf valuBhla 

brip and advice ia the preparatlan of tht^ paper^ 
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SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE KITE 
IN INDIA AND OUTSIDE 

By 

P* IL BAomiarfMir Oriental Research Poom 

In the articie on io the Encyclojjoedlii Britaniktca VoL 

(1929) j p, 421, we get the feliawing remarks about Kite^j— 

‘*The tradition is that Ki£e,s were invented by Archytas of Tarentum 
jour centuiies be/ote the Christiau era, but they have been in use among 
Asiatic peoples and Savage tribes like the Maoris of New Zealand from 
time ImmemoriaL” 

We are further informed in this article that ^"Kites' Day’* is celebrated 
in China on the 9tk day of the 9ih months 

The above remarks do not give us any history of Kites in India or 
other Asiatic Countries. I record, therefore* some notes below which inay 
clarify this history* especially with regard to India. 

In 1952 I made inquiries with my friend Professor Dr, Vittore Pisaot 
of the University of Milan (Italy) about the history of as re¬ 

corded in European purees. Dr* PiBJtKi was kind enough to reply to my 
inquiries in his letter of 23-6-1952 as follows? — 

for Kite-flying 1 can give you only very scanty informatiom I 
don't know the works by X Lecoiuju* Let cerfa Paris* 1910* and 

F, M. PemKAus* Die Tccbnik der VoTsert* which possibly contain some bints 
to the bbtory of Kite-flying and are quoted by Mario Pascal at the end of 
his paper on Kite (Cervo volante) in the Enci/clopedta /mliana, VoL iX* p. 
862 ff; an article by C. F. &Laawin* The Tsecfiniquee and celebriee of Kitcj 
{M&iUhly Review, Washingim, 1897) is quoted in the anonymous article on 
Kite (Drachen) in Der Crosse Brockkans, 15 ed., VoL 5* p. 66L From Brock- 
bause, I leam that Kites are Icmium awice 1450 in North-Europe as ekild- 
ploys: this may hint to a MS of XV Cent quoted by Feldhaus (as 1 read in 
Encydopedio ItalioTw, p. 863)* where it is taught ^TVie du einen Drachen arti* 
flclaliter machen und regieren soUott"' (how you can do artificially and direct 
a Mte).—As for the ancients, we can infer the acquaintance of the Greeks 
with kite from a picture on a Greek vase now in the National Museum at 
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Naples (Nq. 3151; S. Archaologisrhe Zdtxtng, 1867p pl 125 it may be of V 
or IV Cent, b.c,)* where a maiden is shown fdaying with a triangular kite- — ^ 
Moreover scholars are inclined to see a kite in the flying dove which Archytas 
of Tarent (430-348 b.c.) is said to have inventedT, In a rather confused passage 
of Anlus GelliuSp Noctes Atticare 12: ^'Sed id Qiiod archyfam. . . * * *occiilta 
condtwm^^ Anyhow^ if this was a kite It would mean that Gellius bad no 
distinct idea of kites or did not well understand what the dove of Archytas 
really was**. 

According to Prof* L. Carrington Goodrich the hite originated in China 
in the 6th century ajd. {p, 114 of Short History of the Chinese People^ Now 
York, 1951) » “The first verifiable reference Is to its use at the siege of Tai 
in 549p when the Liang emperor sent one aloft to inform his friends outside 
the city of his plight. The enemy noticing itj ordered their best archers to 
bring it down^—according to Laufer, the first case of anti-aircraft war¬ 
fare (pp, 34-37 of Prefii$tory of Autation^ by B- Lanfer). The use nf kites 
spread to Muslim lands in the seventh century, to Italy in 1589 and to 
England^ a few decades later/* 

If the use of Idtes spread to MusUm lands in the 7th century A.n., it 
is possible to suppose that the kites were introduced into India by the Muslims 
sometime after the 7th cent. a.d. 

About the currency and history of kite-flying in Siam I gratefully record 
the following mformation kindly sent to me by my friend Prince Dhani 
Nivat, President of the Siam Society* Bangkok* in his letters dated 1&4-1952 
and 7-S-19S2: — 

16-4-53—^"Kite-flying has been recorded in the history of our race as having 
been indulged in by the national hero, Phra Ruang, who has been 
dated for the middle of the 13th century a.d. As with betd-chewlng, 
it probably existed long before that^ but we have no record of it Of 
later years, although it has since been given up for several centuries 
past it formed part of the annual court ceremonies, which are still 
preserved in the present-day Cambodian Court.” 

7-5-52 — ^'As for textual references concermng the indulgence in fcife-^TyiTtg on 
the part of our national hero, Phra Ruang* I should point out that the 
information is based upon oral tradition more than any authentic 
record. It is true that there is the History of th.e North^ hi Siamese, 


1. In the Surfer Orfi^rd IFnirTfiA Dfeflcmary, p. 10®5 the word Kite in the serw 
frf A toy is with the year 1664. *rhe exact time of the Introduction of the Kite 

into IndiB is not Imown. The references to Kite fn Marathi literature xeccird-ed in the 
present paper are later then A». 1600. 
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which is a eoUection of pseudo-historLeal traditions collected only as 
late as IBOT but it too was based upon oral tmdltionH to a great 
extent 

Kiteflying in general, however, was recorded in the Palatine Law ol 
Audhya promulgated in 1453 a,d.j which unfortunatdy has not been 
translated into English except in parts.*^ 

It remains to be investigated whether kits-flying was introduced into 
Siam from China or origuiated m Siam itself. It Is for students of Siamese 
history and culture to bring some evidence on thig question. In the ccUec- 
tion of Marathi manuscripts at Shri Samartha Vagdevata Mandir at Dhulia 
(Khande^) my Mend Shri V, S. found a Ms (Bo^ No. 554) con¬ 

taining the following abhanga of Saint Ekanatha of Mahara^tra (15337— 
/u>. 1599)t^ 

Page 20— ** sfte %5ft 1 

5»T 57t^ II ^ II 

93cn^ I 

It \ II 

^ ? irnSt i 

ftwfcT 3*1% 55 ft l| 1 II 
5Wtl^ ’ff3 ip" 3^ \ 

% STSf II '* II 

i 

% ^ ^ ^ 11 Ml 

^ I 

gir ^ I) ^ n 

?IRi II '» II 

%*EI ■WiTE^'ft 3rj I 

«n^ II i j| 

The shnUe of (udrfi^ or Kite employed in tliis eong in & 
spiritual context describes in detail the size of the Kite, its string, its upward 
flight in the sky with the upward and downward movements and the noise 
produced by these movements. In fact it is a vivid description of Kite-flying. 
If the above song is a genuine production of Saint Ekanatha, who died in 
A.D. 1599, we shall have to regard its reference to Kite-flying as the earliest 
one in Marathi literature so far known to me. Since Shri BEHoan reported 
this reference to me he was in search of some other reference to Kite-flying 
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in St. Ekanatha's worlis. On 25-8-1956 he found the following very interesting 
reference to Kite-flying on p. 57 of EJcanitha C3dtJi* (edited by Outi):— 

« wtfisr^ I 
^ 4Wll I 
<dC<idt ^ I 

iflrtt*! €t i*nft 3^ II m 

I 

1^1^ #7 II g II 

afte ^ I 

^tiT^ wrftMT I 
<^lE4ll^dlRT ^ 3^ I 
II ^ II 

^ »r^ I 

aistjsm dM i) I 

t(«El «l*!l^-n ^ I 

3|<(KHH qufT gNt II ^ 11 ’* 

The metaphor cf the or Kite given to us by St, Ekana t ha in the 
above ex&act gives the following details about Kite—^ytng. 

(1) The Kite referred to was a very big one with a long rope. 

(2) It was flown in tiie sky with the help of more than a dozen 

persons. 

(3) Its home was made of 12 bamboo strips. 

It appears from these two references to Kite-flying by St. Ekanatha 
that this sport was current in the Deccan in the 16th century. 

Corresponding to Saint Ekanatba’s references iogrg^ or Kite we find 
a reference to flgit in the Marathi work called the Grantharojo by Dasoi^t 
(a.d. 1551-1615) ^ This work has been edited by Sbn S. Deo for B.LS^ 
Poona, 1914. The pertinent extract referring to gpift reads as 

foUowsi— 

Page 2a— " mwH ^ 1 

I 

^ 5lfe 11 ^ ti ( =11 II) 

(PrakardT^i HI/ ^*^8) * 
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In these lines a Kite ) b mentioned as flying in the sky. Its 

string being held by & person. 

Saint Tukarama of (aj>, 16DSr.lB49) whose literary career 

is as^gned to the period, a.d, 1632-1049, refers to Kite-flying in the foDowing 
abhanga or song, to which ray attention was kindly drawn by my friend 
Shri V. S. Bendele: 

“ ^f^RT ^ i 

grnrff u % u 

[See p. 164 of Tufeardma's Gdtlid (S. P- PAmrrig edition reprinted by 
Bombay Govt.)—Abhanga No. 2802, which is also found in other editions of 
Tukararna's Gcfhd]^ 

In the above lines Tukarama refers to ffwrt® or Kite with or 
string, let off in the &ky» 

Kavindracarya SarasA^otl of Banaras, the celebrated prot^e of Em¬ 
peror Shah Jahan (a.d. 1628-1658), composed a Hindi work called "Kai?ftz- 
drafeaipfllctc" in praLse of Shah Jahan, Dara Shukoh etc. I procured a copy 
of the Ms of this work from Bikaner and deposited it at the B.O,R, Institute 
some years ago. Prof. Upadhyata of Agra had an occasion to go through 
this copy in May 1056. I am thankful to Prol UPA&ICYAYA for drawing my 


2. Tlie word tne^bie a wa current In the MaTHtTii IsiTigiiDge fn the 

16th and ITtii centiirks and Ipter. It is eW current today in Home parts of Mahfi- 
rastra. The mi^dern Marathi word for Kile is *7^. Whether this word In the Bense ot 
a was current in the Merathi language in the 16th and 17th centoriefl remarns 
to be inves^ated. In the foUowfng extrei:t from a Marathi work called the YecFiisnn- 
grdms, cnniposed by Shai kh MuhanimBd in A3. 1645 the imtd (fefer ii used as Sbrl 
Bimtdt points nut but its estaet rnnanii^ csnriQt he determined:— 

'* W W I 

f=il^ ghr vTfT wttn t 
^ ^ I 

^ lirTl^'y II II ’’ 

CPraHinja 16 of YosasaAgno-rno) 

Tie first two lines In the above extract refer to tbe colour of q^ir^ wMch fadea 

away vh-eti It is washed. Saint Tuk^iama, bowevar, delmifely imq the word 
to the sense ol Idte' in the following Hups:—^ 

^ gwr <Tw 11} X II ” 

{See ^bbanoa No. 107 d the Mantra^ti of Twkarflma, edited by V. S, BfairsE), 
Aocordbig to Shrl BmoHi (he Mantra^tA was compoaed by Tu^arfana somotLcne before 
AD. 1643, 
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attentuia to the following reference to Le., Kite in Hindi work of 
Kavindracaxy a:— 

Folio 7 of B.O.B.I. Ms of KismiidfiifcaipalaM —Wlxile descrihing tiie valour 
cif Shjih Julian on the batd&-fidd Kavindric^o ttis ioUowIng 

simile: — 





55^ arm" 


We are told in this simile that the severed beads of the enemy fly in 
the aky like the or Kite. 

Francis Buchanan in his Pat«a-Gaya Report (1811-1812ajj.) pab^ 
lished by the Bihar Orissa Research Society, Patna, VoL H, page 625, 
refers to the use and manufacture of paper kites by Common artists as 
follows: — 

“'Although many great idle fellows amuse themselves with paper 
Kifes^ the makers cannDt live the whole year by this profession as few amuse 
themselves with this sport except in the cool season. The makers^ thereforfii 
retail toys for children which are made by the potters and the apparatus 
used in smoking tobaccm Their Kites (telanpgi or gruddi) are not superior 
to those of Puraniya.” 

The above extract clearly shows that Kite-Jfyinp was current in Bihar 
in A.D. 1812 and possibly long before this year and that the manufacture of 
Kites had become a regular profession for the manufacturers of toys at Patna 
and Puraniya in Bihar. 

About the currency of Kite-flying in Bengal my frlend Prof Chintaha- 
ran C^sakeavamtl observes in his letter of 3-6-1952 as follows: — 

*“As regards Kite-flying in Bengal I may mention that the last day of 
the Solar month of Bhadra is observed as a speciat for in 

Western Bengal, when Kites of many colours and sizes are found flying in 
the sky from noon to evening,^* (Compare the celebratloo of the 9th day of 
the 9th month of a year as Day*^ in China). 

About Kite-flying in Assam my friend Prof. Maheshwar Neog of the 
University of Gauhati has kmdly infonned me as follows: — 

16-3-1952—am not familiar with any references to Kite-flying in 
Assamese or Sanskrit There wem many varieties of sports and pastimes 
patronised by the Ahom monarchy of Assam or otherwise prevalent in the 
country* Up tiU the time of loss of Ahom sovereignty in the bt^inning of 
the second quarter of the last century the Aliom kings used to seat them 
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with their nobility on the up^per storey oi the raiig-ghar (house of sports or 
merriment) still standing on the ^ie of their capital Rangpur (^ibsagar) on 
the occasion of the Sornkmitti celebrated as Co't (Ccitm) or 

ba'liag- (VaiMkha) bibu (visuvatit), and witness various sports made by 
people traditionally assigned for them- One such fun, known as ^ch-itibIS 
(releasing of Hawk) consisted of releasing of a kaimuJo (crane) and after 
it a hawk (J^en, Sanskrit j^yena) and these two birds fighting in the air. 
Kite-flying to have been unknown, to the Assamese till very recent 

times. The same word ctla is applied to the bird (masc.j fem,—cUani) as 
well as to paper-kite, wMch, I think, is an indication of that this game probably 
came with English, who have got the same single word for both these 
things. In many of our small towns the people who sell Kites are often 
Hengali Muslims from Sylhet or Dacca. The Bengalis call the bird cU and 
the paper-kite gbudi (jflr), which may have been derived from Hindi 
phu^i (gft) meaning a paper kite.'* 

While tlinTilring Prof. Neoo for the remarks ^oted above I may observe 
that there is every possibility of the Muslims introducing the Kites in Assam 
and other parts of India long before the English advent as we are told by 
Prof. GoomiiCH that the use of Kite, which originated in China, spread to 
Muslim lands in the Tth cent, ajj. We have already pointed out in this paper 
that Kites were known in the Deccan in the 16th cent., as they are mentioned 
by &t. Ek nnetha (a.&. 1533?-15d9) in his Marathi works. 

In response to my inquiry about Kite-fiylng in South India my friend 
Prof. E, V, Visahachavackarva of the P. R. College, Kakinada (Dt, E. 
Godavari) wrote to me as follows on 14'2-1932: — 

“Kite-Jlybiff is a sport indulged in these parts by youngsters (below 
20 or SO) in Vizagapatnam Dist, 1 observed young men (from castes other 
thcTi the higher castes) participating in it. A friend tells me that this is the 
season when the Burmese people (young and oM) spend much time and 
money (by way of belting) in this sport. They are said to tie a piece of 
sharp glass to the Kite and this piece of glass would be allowed to contact 
the rival Kite in competition, and cut the thread of the rivaL 

Kit*= (Telvpu) or , itife—-wind and —a jaece of doth 

(from Sanskrit 

qfiT ^Pbono or a hood or something resembling it Kites have long taiE 
(pieces of doth; the body proper being sometimes in the form of a 
serpent’s hood, made up of thick and coloured papers attached to a 
square frame of thin bamboo pieces. Sometimes metal rings too are 
attached to kites to [Aoduce a hissing or a buzzing sound,” 
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It is ■wcortli while collecting infoniiatian about Kite-/li/ing as current 
in the different regions of India and the countides of the world. 

I believe that the aotw about the history of Kite-flying recorded above, 
though scanty, prove the currency of Kite-flying in India from C. 1500 
onwards. The history of Kite-flying outside India, especially in China and 
Europe is given by Berthold LauriB in his book "The Prehistory of Aviation," 
Chicago, 1928, pp. 31-43 (Kates as precursors of aesroplanes). I shall record 
in a subsequent paper a complete chronology of Kite-flying as given by 
liAUFER as also that revealed in the notes recorded in the present paper, I 
hope scholars interested in this topic will report to me or record indepen¬ 
dently any references to Kite-flying in India especially prior to aj). 1500.* 




3 I record here moat coidisUy my thanks to bU friends who have me 

hy suwl^ vahiahle inionwitton hearing m die present taqatry. 
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'IBLI* IN KANNADA LITERATURE 
By 

a G. Naaaeiaai, Poona 


Having read Dr. P. K* Code's Interesting paper on the popular disiues 
and Dose in the C/iatterji Jubilee VoiuTneJ I am tempted lo record now^ 
for the Taraporewala Memorial Yolume^j some references m Kannada Ldtera^ 
ture to the former of these dishes which would suppiement the data avail- 
able from Sanskrit and Prakrt sources. 

or I44^U9^ appears to be the cmme by which the dJssh^ now 
popular as was known to the Kanim^gas of old. A very early work on 
Cookfiryj the Suposdstra of Jayabandhun pn dana (c. 800 ajs. according to 
K. Naaasxivihaoahya^) speaks of l^arige of appetising flavour prepared from 
ground black gram (unhna hiie)^ mixed with curd and water and spiced 
with Asafoetida (I^w)* Cuimii seeds {jitag^}^ Coriander leaves (Kotium- 
bari) and black pepper (menosu) : 

Aredurdina b^eyanom- 

dire mosaradif?) mro]ingu jirage kottum- 
bari menasallam berasi- 

^d^arigeyanode kampaiumpumaih tajcdirkuin // 

The PdrivuTLdlfcapurd^ of Parsvapai^dita (12Q& AhD) describes^ a lioh 
dinner where, along with the many sweet dishes of the Kannada people like 
Hojipc, Hurige and La44^9^f was served full of flavour 

and floating in melted butter: 

.. ^tupp^daUl tMkuva kampii- 
fllddaligegatam begaih 
ba^ldl^idar ja^m^embinam bauasigar// 


1, Ijidtan Lin^uUfieSp Vol 16i N&vcmbcr 19SS, pp. 226 3. 

2. R NiyiASnmACAMYA, KarnApk^ Kaviaariie (Mysarep lB07h I. W: I imnLTBtand 
from Prof, T. N. SliBCltAKTTAH of Kamatak Didveraity, Dhanrar that this wotk Is now 
kkntifled ad part pf ihfi L.okP35tilcdTB of Cavimdaraya. If thk C^vundartya is identic 
with the author of the CduundosnftynpiiT^ composed in 3^78 the earliest reference to 
Idii now airaiktle in Kannada lltemtiirc would go to the last quarter of the IDth cen¬ 
tury AD. 

a, cited in KK,. L 253, 
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More poetic is the of Kainalabha\^a (c. 1235 a.d.), 

which likens served in another splendid dinner to balls of the 

foam of the celestUl Hver Ganga: 

Surasindhuphenapiodo- 

tkaramivenal klntivettu naganada teradim / 

Hriduih laghutvadiih bi- 

ttariplddaUgegalariantavar baddisidar// 

Is again a prominent dish in an elaborate dinner described by 
the poet Mflfigarasa IH (150B in.) in his Saihyafctvolbaatrtii^j^ 

Begadindedenmdididdaligedosegaja 

., .^po^i^yo^va ioaryadeyolagu^^u teguUidanl /f 

Aijijaii (c. 1600 aji ) h another poet who grows poetic while speaking 
of Id^Eipe. The occasinn is provided by his SaundanaoilasaS where, describ¬ 
ing the dishes displayed in a restaurant ^mitMiPiyanfladi), the poet ^aks 
of l^ligee shining like the cool-rayed Moon (himaJfOramirtte rfijisuoa 
id^It£re) , 

The Udditta Ko^obw mentioned in the royal dinner described by the 
Jain poet Terkanambi Bommarasa (c. 1485 ajj.) and likened, in poetic fancy, 
to frost settled down or to globular deposits of boiled nectar or to lunar rays 
solidified, appears to refer to Idli only; 

Battavereyo roanjinohbuli 

battitadudo amptarasevaia / 

Tattuvrttada pbjdavadudo eandrikeyu bandu// 
ghattigop^to enalu nolpara 

dlttegolavanu manake harusava 

puttepuddina kadnbu savidaru tifparu mananaliye // 

hi Kar^tak at least the modem MU is nothing more than a diminu¬ 
tive form of the ancient giant dish HuygiJ^bu. I^irge vessels specially de¬ 
signed for its preparation arc to he fnimd even now in all those Kar^taka 
homes which stiU keep the old traditionn 


4. dted fbid.g p. 2^. 

5 20C XL 

i mil p, 130; this la cSted by B, A_ SAuitonE (Social sM PtdttUal life in Vija- 
^anagara IT. 313) also who Ikta passages in Kannada literature dcBCtlfamg tiie 

current among the people^ 



HOW PAIJIINI HAS BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD 

By 

Kshitis Chandra CnATTEnJi^ Calcutta 

P^ini's graimnar Jias been studied in India for about 2,500 years, but 
sttl] there are many rules about the exact meaning and Implication of whicb 
we are completely in the darkn There are several cases where later gram¬ 
marians and camjnentatqrs have thoroughly misunderstood the rules of 
Pa^i and sanctioned forms which are manifestly ungramraatieaL I shall 
mention a few such cases in this short paper. 

In the Samlc^pt^dra of Kramadisvara there is a rule ^nalopo uddhdcara* 
Tiaifcatve ii,5The Vrtti supplies the example: rdjani/ati tJiafcfcuTe. The 
cornmentary explains: adhtfcarai[iaifcat»a-i?iJiitfl lyi pare nakdra-lopo m 
bhavati. 

The plain meaning is that stems do not drop their n before the 
denominative suffix when it is added to a locative singular. Thus 
thakkuram i^jdTutm ivacamti yields rojlyoti fhakkuraih, but thakkare 
rdjamvdcarati will yield rajaayaU fkakkuTe ! 

Similarly the ^upodma of Padmanabhadatta has ibe rule nak ky^Aaa 
Ii.3.2, -whi^ is eKplained thus in the Vrtti: ani-vifaye kya^pratyaye ndnta eva 
padasamjnah gyat rdjtyati, rdjayate; paddtvSn noIopaJi; amflu iti kiTn ? riljo* 
nyati gntrau. 

Supadma lays down that an n-stem is to he regarded as a pada before 
the denommative stifRxes -feyac, -kyaVi and -fcyas except when It ends m 
tte locative sinj^. Thus in the sense of gnrum rdjdnam ivdcarati we shall 
have pwTtm rdpyati, hut in the sense gf gurau rajamuficarati we shall have 
ffumu TTfljanyati' 

^ this is very strange, because in all other cases the denominaUve 

the karmopamina and that from the fldJ,ifcaraimiM™T«i a™ absolutely 
identical and there is no reason why there should be a difference in the 
case of n-stemsv 

The fact is that Panini prescribes the suffix -fcyac only after fcamo- 
m his rule aparndnSd dcdre UiJlO. Katyayana extends the suffix 
to adhikarapopamina also by hia Varttika odhikaranSc cn. Now Papini has 
a rule in bis AstddJiyfiyl na uMamhudiDiyoh viu.2.8 acc. to which a pada 
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does not lose its final n before the loeative sLngulflr and vocative singular 
endings. The learned gromm Brian has mentioned ni in this rule for locative 
singulars without ending like vyoman, carman etc.* oceuiring in the Vedas. 
Katyiyana and Fatanjali also hold this view, for Katyayana has the VartUka; 
bhatnat tu nam pniU^edhdjmrthakyam which is accepted hy PataSjall, who 
exphuns it thus; *nau israti^edho* Tiarth0fcflb'- khh Icdmififlm.? "bhafijat'' 
bhesamjndtra yczdi tarlit bha-aaThTn^tm bhavati 'r^tbaitlare 

ityntra ^oJlopo' nah* vi. 4134 ity nllopflA pffipnoti dcwah; ufetam; tibhoi/a- 
mmjwnyain ceAandJtnai dfayanfe* tatha hi *sn su^tubha fkvuta gonena' 
(RVp iv. 503); fwdatuflf fcu tramj bhutvaj jaitvam na bbnoati; et?am ilidpt 
adatvdd allopo na bhotrait tiolopo na bhani^oti. 

It is dear from this that according to Pataniali the highest Buthority 
cm Sanskrit grammar ni in the rule is for Vedic forms onlyi He does not 
mention forTns in the classical language in this cortnectiocL Thus ace. to 
Patanlali the rule does not apply to cases covered by the VarttUca: 
adhtfearcrndc 

Nage£a noticed the point but the conclusion he drew from these 
premises is different. He says that by not referring to cases like rajaiif™- 
ccTOti rdjanyati bhtfcjmfce the Bha^iyaklra merely shows that denominative 
forms are not to be used in such cases. Thus Nage^ says In his Udd^ota: 
Kia ca Tfljflfwvdcurafi rdjtm’yciti hhik^ke ityatradhikarcri^ m (iii. 1.16.1) iti 
Icijflct lofca uddbammsambhiiuflA etad bAd^^afn-dnictiyfld anabhidAdTuma iatra 
JcMajannvapatteh. He esoresses the same view in his Laghttiabdcnduxelcham 
aisoi 'rajflnltfcflcanafifynrfbc’ dhikanmdcciiU htmc tu loFca i?dstyeiia nmibhidhf- 
ata eva panime TjyoTnaTi fRV, x.129.7} it^ddai? a?/ffSTnayaJiri?nd hhtit- 
vena sutrflsthfffti-grahflTia'pratijdfcAydnfmi bhd^oktam santrocchatR iti bhdmh. 

Ko doubt ^nnabhidbana^ comes in very handv whenever a difficulty 
occurs^ but there is no reason v/hy there should be ^antEbhidhffTtu* here^ 

KramBdisvara, PadmanAbha and othei^ are right in rot accenting the 
hypothesis of *einsbbi(fAdna\ hut wrong in the application of the rule, 

T^ius Hince Panini's rule ^tig. nf-oaiTibTiddbyoh* Is tn^nnt foi^ the iusfifi- 
cation nf Vedic forms like vimman, carman* etc.* since Panin i had no Ideu 
that Kityayana would extend his suffix -kt/ac to aJfiifcarffnopatTt^Jna also and 
WES thus not in a nosltion to make nrovision for the non-apolication of thf* 
rule in the ease of ndhtkaranov<i’mKna endin? in ti, since Katyiyana and 
Paiahjali who accept -kt/ac in the case of fldbifcanrnnnRmnTiiEi. do not refer to 
the case of while eonjddering ^fui- ni- 5 ninbvddbi;/oh^ but confine it to 

Vedic forms like and since there is no reason why in the ease of 

Ti-stems alnne the (rdhikaranopa-m^Tta denominatives should differ from the 
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fcarmopomanfl ones, it is perfectly clear that rajamuffcarcti wiU yield 
and not rojanyatt and that the protegonisls of rdjanyati have misnndertrtood 

rule* 

Piujini lays down that in the case of Bahuvribis in which the 
first member is an adjective to the second, the former if ending in a feminine 
suffix generaUy drops it except when the last member happens to be priya. 
etc Now Panini includes the word TjfioJcti' in the priyadiyanii- But in 
UtJrature in compounds with 'bhafcti' (devotion) as the final member, the 
preceding member invariably shows the elision of the feminine suffix. So, 
many later grammarians and commentators were forced to make the absurd 
statement that dTdfiabhttfctih found in the Rdmaya-na and RngkiiEnfirfc is to 
be dissolved as dj^ham hhaktih yaeya sak and that dr^ka bftaktir yasya sah 
should yield drdJmbJiafctih- Bhojaraja laid down that there should 
piimufldbhoija wlien 'bbaJcti' means *an object of devotion' but no jmihvadr- 
hhdva when it means ‘devotion'; but later grammarians did not see their 
way to accepting this view. They did not consider for a moment the sense 
in which Panini uses the word 'bliafcti' in his grammar; they did not take 
into account the instances occurring in the Mababhcsya, they did not think 
it their business to seek for the reason underlying the phenomenon of 
puTirtJfldbbowfl, they took the word 'bJmkti' in the sense prevalent in their 
times and asserted and maintained against the genius of the language that 
the grammatically correct form is drdbflbbaktift, 

According to Papini iL3.40 both the genitive and the locative are used 
in 'nirdkdraTia’; but he htins compounds with the partitive genitive but not 
with the partitive locative in his rule 'fW uirdharatie' ii. 2,10. This has led 
later commentators to think that Panini allows compounds with the partitive 
locative. They forget that Panini does not sanction compounds with nirdJid- 
rana apotcTnl and so it is not necessary for him to prohibit the formation 
of such compounds. 

Instances could he multiplied to any extent but these three will suffice 
to show how Panini’s rules have been misunderstood through the ages. Later 
commentators thought the ancient commentaries worthless because they 
could not bring themselves to accept their view and so these invaluable 
works perished. What would we not give to have a glimpse of the first 
commentary of the Asfodhyoyi? 


SANSKRIT DHARUNA- AND GREEK THELXJMNA 


By 

Manfred Mathhofeh, Wiirzburig 

Vedic dlianinci" "bearing, bolding; (n.) basis, fovuidation, etc.” tRV, 
AV, VS) and Greek tMlummi a. plur. "foundations" (Empedocles), Homeric 
pro-tltclumnos “uprooted, whose roots, whose foundations are gone,"^ tetro* 
titibiintios "of four layers" have been coimected by some oUer etymoicgisis,® 
and in more recent times by Fmnz Specht, Der UTsprwng der iiuioHenrHiTti* 
reben Defelijwtion (1944) pg, 126, 275 n. L At first sight, however, this com¬ 
parison seems to be impossible, since one cannot reasonably keep apart 
abarifna. from dhar- “to hold", Vedic dbarav^ "bearing, holding, support¬ 
ing", etc., going back to LK •dher- (WAnoE-Poitaaire, 1, 856sq(i.); Greek 
•tfcer-j not diet- should therefore be expected. On the other band, the com¬ 
bination of dfumiiio- and t/ieluiriTMi etc, is very tempting,^ not only because 
of the identical meanings ("foundation, him ground”), but also from the 
point of view of word-formation: speaking in Sanskrit aymbob, a ‘dlid™- 
man- (: cf. Cbantoaike, La formation des noms eit Grcc (uicien, 

1933, pg. 2i5sq.), fiom the -u- base ui dtiani-iia- and plausibly in dhrti-iid 
“firm, fixed”, would he quite conceivable besides Vedic dbdr-moJir “support, 
hold” (from the un-extended root) and dlidri-iTiati- “custom, law, d harmah ' 
(from the sfiuo-basc). And there is perhaps a way of connecting Greek 
^i^lu-mn'' with Skr, dhttni-pa- without having to separate aJm™™- 
from dfiar-, or dhar- from its cognates pointing to !.£!. •dlier*. 

Looking at the Greek word-family of thelumna, we see that the oldest 
examples are the two Homeric compounds, pro- and tetra-thelumnos. The 
simpleK tbdlumna is later; finally, there axe some glosses in HESTCtfs lexicon 


1. See J. WAEsiaxAoni, ^pracliUche Untsmichunflen a* Hower (IdlS) pg. S4(}; also 

Dmia, (lS4a> pg;^ 

2. Cf, BouACdp DktiGiiftaire ^ ^ Lanfliia Gr^ctius, 2nd. cip pg. 

33T n. L 

3. and wmild be preflerahk also to eMptanationa of tfi^iEFtna as : 

rf, fi, H. Cvnrear, LabyHnih (lfl32) pe. SO; A J- Vas Wesboiess, Le Pdliuffique 0352) 
pg, S8 (witb blbliogr.). 
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considered to be membere of the th^umna-family. which are of no etymolo¬ 
gical value * That means, that in oldest Greek ^tUltvmno- is recorded only 
with two prefixes containing ~t-i fHfl- and tetrio^ : would it, therefore, bo too 
bold to assume an older *thenemm>- (: dhorino-^ I E. •dher-u^n-) changed 
by dissmUlaUon in •pro-tJierumTiD-, *tetTe-thcTuuiTio- to -tfielumTio, a form 
later used also as a simplex Empedocles) ? This supposition wo^ 

enable us to include Greek (haumiui in the family of Skt. dhar- —leaving 
undecided the old theory of Skt dhoruTUu coming from ‘dhantmiw- and 
being thus still closer related to the Greek words examined in this littk paper. 


4 ii tiow read dtousnwi: fei Liirfa new edltUm 

{1S53) does not belimg to om words; kiifeoT' is a ^^epatbj^^ftfttloische 

EnteteUimg des CyrUlglossait'^ (Prol Lote, In a to iLc presanl writer) and a. 

CB 3 B of itaciaai; '^thelemon.; Jidloji, eh rhizm” is plausibly a wrcmg derivation 
Komerie protfieliwmwa^-and ctirlamly oh IIL «i -e-" {Vah WmcatEHS^ Ic-)! 


FREQUENCY AND PHONEMICS 

By 

Gordon R Faiheanks, Connell University^ US^. 


0.1. It is customary in tnorphotogical analysis to make use of the criteria 
of maximuirL differentiation and replaceabilityi Thus on the basis of 
maximum diEFerentiation^ since the verb sing and many others in English 
have a ms?ciinliTn of five forma, sing, singe^ sflitg, $ung^ singing, the verb put 
is also analyzed as having the same five forms. The verb put has only 
three phonemically distinct forms, put, puts and puttingji but these are 
equated with the five forms of sing on the basis of their mutual teplaceabiUty^ 
such that put is a single morpheme form when it replaces itfig, is composed 
of a base morpheme plus a past tense morpheme when it replaces sang 
and is composed of a base morpheme plus a past participle morpheme when 
it replaces sung^ It is also customary to temper these criteria by the 
principle of frequency. If the etiterion of replaceability b taken rigorously, 
then It would be necessary' to analyze sang as two different forms depending 
upon whether it was replaceable by mas or by taerc. If the analysis la 
tempered bv the principle of frequency^ then since there is in EngUsh only 
one verb that has more than five phonemically distinct formSp the verb 
to be (be, nm, arc, b, loerc, been and being), English can be analyzed 

as having verbs that show only five forma with the exception of the verb 
to he which has eight forms- To analyiie aU English verbs as having eight 
forms would be to follow the criteria of maxmiuin differentiation and 
replaceability more rigorously, but would be less practical 

0-2* In Russian the noun /stol/ ^table' has five phonemically distinct forms, 
/stol, atalS, stalu, stal^^p stal6m/p in the singular as does also the noun 
/zinfi/ VomanV ^ind^ zinil, zlnl, Sin*d, Sindy/. However, since both iina/ 
and /Uni/ are replaceable by /$t6l/ and since both Vstglil/ and /staled/ are 
replaceable by VBn’d/, it h necessary to c?onsider that /stol/ represents two 
forms and that /zin'd/ represents two forms or that we have a total of six 
case forma* The form 7st6I/ is a nominative case form when it replaces 
/Hnd/ and an accusative case form when It replaces /5inu/j the form /im^e/ 
is a dative case form when it replaces /staid/ and a locative case form when 
it replaces /stal'e/, the mutually replaceable forms, /stala/ and /zinf/, are 
genitive case forms and the mutually replaceable forms, /slalom/ and 
/im6y/^ are instrumental case forms, a total of six case forms. Mo^t of the 
nouns in the language can be described in terms of this six-case system^ 
but not all nouns. The form /stale/ is sometimes replaceable by the form 
li 
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/ugld/. stal'e/ Mn the table' /v uglii/ ‘in the comer', and sometimes 
replaceable by /uel'^/. /a 'about the table’ /ab ugl'i/ 'about the 

cotner’. Also the form /stala/ i» sometimes replaceable by /damd/, /Is 
stala/ ‘out of the table' /fz damu/ ’out of the bouse, and sometinies re¬ 
placeable by /dfima/, /at stala da dv’efV ‘from the table to the door’ /ad 
ddma da vagUla^ ’from the house to the station'- The criterion of re- 
placeability, if taken rigorously, would require the addition of two* more 
case forms to the system; /sta3’6/ would be one case form when it replaces 
/uglu/ and a different case form when it replaces /ugl'^/ and /staid/ would 
Hkewrise represent two different case forms. There are only a small number 
of nouns in the language that have these extra case forms phonemically 
distinct from the six originally posited. If the criterion of frequency is 
introduced, the bulk of the language may be described in terms of six case 
forms and then a limited, but specifiable, number of nouns would be 
^xd^tionol in having more than six iotmSh 

0.3. When a linguist makes an analysis of this type^ he ia positidE two 
levels of morphological pattenibig in the language. I would call one level 
the ba^ic or high paradigmatic patterokig And tiie other the 

exceptional or low frequency paradigmatic patterning. Both are integral 
parts of the language and must be stated in the morphology* There b no 
sharp line of demarcation as to when the principle of frequency Is to be 
employed in the analysis and when not. In the English example cited abovei 
there b only one verb with eight forms and a fairly large number with no 
more than five. In the Russian example there are a number of nouns with 
the extra case forms^ but the difference bctw'cen the number of nouns with 
SIX forms and those with more than six is still very greatn It is a matter 
of the discretion of the linguist how great a difference in frequency between 
two Tnorphologieal patterns he will insist on before positing two levels of 
morphological patterning. IE he is discreet^ his analysis vriU he acceptable 
to other lingaists. The application or Don-aprplication of the principle of 
frequency in a specific language may be conditioned also by the purpose of 
his analysis. 

1.0, In phonologieal analysis this principle of frequency is not generally 
employed in assigning allophones to phoneToea. In some languages where a 
particular phonemic contrast is one of very low frequency it is worth while 
considering some of the impUoations of adopting this principle. A phonemic 
contrast may he rare either beceus# it occurs in only a few items, that is, 

!L BjrgorGiLS ffppUcatkin cri the prLricirl^ of ro;EiLaceability would roquirr positin}! 

than eight case forms in BussLin, hut this esHinp^e Is meant to be LUnsir^tivei not 
exhaustive. 
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hfl5 a l&w list frequeucyi ot b^caiis^ it has a very limited distributicm. It 
ia worth consideriDg both cases. 

l.L An eittreme example of a phonemic contrast with a very low list 
frequency occurs in Mazateco^^ where [t] occurs m only a few words 
medially after nasals, but with high frequency iii initial position and [d] 
occurs with high frequency medially after nasals and not at all initially* 
One analysis, giving precedence to the principle of phonetic similarityj would 
be to consider [t] cither initial or after nasals as the phoneme /%/ end [d] 
as the phoneme /d/. This produces an analysis with a very peenUar distri¬ 
bution of the phonemes^ /t/ occurring initially with hi^ frequency but 
after nasals m only a few words and /d/ occurring with high frequency 
after nasals but not at all initially^ Giving precedence to the principle of 
frequency, another analysis would be to consider [t] initial and [d] 
after nasals as allophones of the same phoneme /t/ and to consider [t] 
medial after nasals, aa a different phoneme /t/. This analysis has various 
advantages. It considers [t] and [d] as allophones of the same phoneme 
which fits the fact that [t] and [d] are in non-coutrastlve distribution for 
the vast majority of the langunge. It cansiders medial ft] after nasals as 
a separate phoneme in that portion in which it does contrast with [d] 
which depicts more dearly the fact that [t] and [d] contrast in only a few 
items. It gives the pboiicme /t/ a wide distribution and one probably 
paralleled by other phonemes. It considers the consonant system of the 
language to be composed of the phoneme /t/ and /£/ among others, and 
further to be composed of two sub-systems-® The first sub-systera is of 
high frequency and includes the phoneme /t/, the second of low frequency 
and includes the phoneme /|/. This analysis does not eliminate the contract 
between [t] and [d] from Mazateco, which seems to be the intent of Fries 
and Pike w^hen they relegate the contrast to a ^conflicting ccjexistent systeIIl^^ 
This analy&b also avoids the necessity for mtroduemg the native speaker's 
reaction to learning to write his own language or learning a different 
language ® It admits overlapping of phonemes, a point discussed in section 2. 

2L Th« problem dlsroseed here Is teken from the Bxtide of Clmrlii^ C. Fhii^ a 4 id 
KenniMfi L, Pnz, Coexistent Pbonemic Lan^. 2S.Z3-S0 (lB4d). 

3. The sub-^ystcou ported beiv vn the baeia of frequency are giTmillar to sub¬ 
systems posited on the basis cf dj^tribution. Punjabi, eccording to the unpubtisbed 
anaiysis of £ri K, C, Baht, when he was studying under my directiqn at the Decenn 
Cellege, hes a vuwel gystem composed ei£ teo pbanemes, /iieg Aa^ ou u/* whkh 
may be divided on the heals of distribution into one sub-s^'stem including /i A 
Bud a second inciudffig /l e f a ^ o u/. Armenian, either the East nr West variety, haa 
a vowel system of six phonemes, /i e a o u 9-4 wlddl A e a o u/ form one dlstri^ 
butionel stib-system and /9/ a second 

4. Fhizs and Pisx, Lan^^. 25^3 (1S49>. 

in end Fikf-, Loa^. 25.30 (1B4S} , 
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1.2. A?i txanipk of o contrast in a liiBJLted position occurs in Pr^-^tavio at 
a time not much earlier than Proto-Slavic. After the non^palatalizcd 
phonemes /phmvtds^lrirkgx/ and after the palataliied phonemes 
/c s z y/ the vowel faj, but not [^L niay occur, after the palaLaUzed 
phonemes /p' m^ V r d' s' 1' n^ x'/ the vowel [se], but not [a], may 
occur and after the phonemes /c g 6/ both [a] and [ffi] may occur, One 
analysis, giving precedence to phonetic shnilantyj would be to analyze [ffl] 
wherever it occurs as the phoneme /ffi/ and [a] wherever it occurs as the 
phoneme /a/* This would mean that the phoneme /ae/ could occur only 
after 14 of the 32 consonant phonemes and the phoneme /a/ could occur 
after only 21 of the 33 cctisonant phonemes and cf these 21 only three are 
duplicated among the 14 after which /ee/ may occur. This is a distribution 
that of the other vowel phonemes which may for the most pact^ 
occur after any consonant. Considering the limited position of the contrast 
between [a] and [m] and conskiering that [a] and [ee] are almost in comple¬ 
mentary distribution in the same way that other front and hack vowels are 
completely in complementary distribution^ another analysis would be to 
consider where it contrasts with [a]j a phoneme /ffi/ and to consider 
[a] and [se] in all other positions as allophones of the phoneme /a/. This 
analysis states the contrasts that occur in the language since it recognizes 
the two phonemes /a/ and /ae/ in the only position in which they contrast 
with each other. It also states the patterning of allophonic distribution m 
a consistent manner since it recognizes that the patterning of [a] and [®] 
in eJI positions except after /c ^ V is parallel to the patterning of the other 
front and back vowels. The vowd system is composed of six phonemee 
/i u 0 o a se/, which in turn is composed of two sulhsystenis, one including 
the phonemes /i u 9 o a/ each of which may occur after any consonant 
and the other including /se/ which may occur only after /c ? k/, 

1.3. The situation where a contrast occurs with a very limited distribution 
can be considered the converse of the situation where a contrast is lacking 
in limited positions. In German the contrast between a voiced and a 
voiceless stop occurs in many positions, but is lacking in final position. The 
usual method of analyzing tbtg situation among American linguists Is to 
assign the phone in final position to one of the pair of voiced-voiedess stop 
phonemes. The lack of contrast is indicated by admitting only one type of 
phoneme in this position. This may be said to parallel the Pre-Slavic 
situation above where the contrast between [a] and [se] in a limited 
position is recognized by admitting these as two phonemes in the only posi'^ 


6. vQfwe] /u/ haa a defective distributica. but thr other vowels^ /i 9 o/> 

may occur after any csoofiimant 
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tion in which they do contr^t. Some European Unguis are likely to draw 
atteation to the lack of contrast in Germaii by admittiiig an archiphoneme in 
this position Tlii$ might be paralleled in the Pre-Slavic example by positing 
an archiphoneme /A/ ior both [a] and [eej in positions in whidi they do 
not contrast. 

1.4, Hie stop^affricaie system of Tamil presents a mo^re complicated example 
of phonemics contrasts with low list frequency. The phones pertinent to the 


analysis^ may be illustrated by the following chart: 



Tnitiftl 

Intervocalic 

Medial 

Medial 




after /r/* 

after naaal^® 




or /I/* 


Labial 

p* 

PP‘ 

P‘ 

h 


(b)“ 







(b) 


Dental 

t‘ 

rf 

t‘ 

d 






7. 

The data discussed here 

are from the speech d Sri M. Sh Bbanmugam Fillai, 

I^turer 

ki Tamil, Annemalai University^ Annamalai 

J 

1 

been wnrklng am 


ail analysis ol his llingUflDe with some from me. The language is the vaifely 

ha would orchimrily use in oonv^er&ation, but not the meie farmaJ ckssroom style. He 
comes from N^^rcoil in the extreme southp hut has been liviug in ChiilamhBmii for the 
last twelve yeaTs^ Thf data cMer phEmetically to acme extern hmix that oF Murray 
Fewum in his ar^de. The seginetital phonemeo of Banakritised Tamils Lanii. 30^.360-7 
(1354), Dlffereiices occur in both the netive vocahidary and In the loanwords. My data 
Include loans from Sanskrit, Portuguese and English, whereas Fowilek's indydi^ Joans 
only from Sanskrit and P^rtuguofie. The diffcrcDoca ore to be attributed partliiliy to a 
dl^erenee in dialect cr Idiolect and porti^y to a ilMarenee in tlsc style that Fowiia 
is aTialwiTi g being somewhat more foimsl. 

It, Although two varieties of [r]t ^ dental slightly trilled [r] and an alveolar more 
strongly trilled [f] are written in this position^ thme no dideremoe iu the |ircnunciotbiu 
Thirs, what is written dirppu is pronounced and what is written ii 

prcncuDced [k'Arph], External evidanee of tMi fact is that students sometimes mls^ 
■pell the second a£ these forms in the manner cf the first 

S. Clusters of readme /!/ plus fitop or aSricete also oCctrTp but there are fewr 
combinations and those that do occur nehhrr contribute to, nor conflict with, the 
analysis presented 

10. There are HmiLations as to whkh nasals may occur hefom a particular stop. 
These limitatioiLs raise problenis in the a$^ignment of nasal phones to nasal phonemes^ 
but do not aSact ihi ncalysia of stops and affricates., 

11- Fhooes hi parentbraefi are those with a very low freqmncyn Examples ere: 
[hJ : [bAlAm] 'streogih'p tjhihu Am] 'wcmderful't [bMhi] 'bulb' [J^] : [tVI 
*tsA\ tt*] : tV^y^ letter ft Cdl - Id^PP"^] 'tin vessel^ [k'airdc] "post 

card\ [k^arld^J]' Caldwell’; [&] : [sAri] ‘thafs correct^ [p*a:yaii] Wwi; [^$9^] 
*peDCll*; (]J: [jAnJ^nAr] jumper, blause', IjAnJ^AJ] 'whxioi^j [g] : [ga:ndi] 'GBiidhl^ 
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no . 



Initial 

Inteivocalic 

Me^al 

Medial 




after /ry'* 

after nasal“ 




or /I/® 


Alveolar 

m 

tf 



Retroflex 

{%') 



4 


(4)“ 

4 

i 


PabUl 


cic 

c 

j 


(s)« 

a 


(s) 


(j) 




Velar 

k* 

kk‘ 

k' 

g 


(g) 

v“ 

Y 



It is cleiiT that this represents a six-way contrast with respect to position 
of articiiiatioa as shown by the contrasts of gemiiiates in intervocalic posi* 
tion: [k^'^pp^^mj 'tribute'*, [k'Mt'l] *eryV®* 'studying^ [k'^tt*i] 'tiJe^ 

[k'^cci] 'party, sect** 'ten'* "attach to\ 

‘side^ It is also clear that there is, at least for some 
phonemes, a contrast between a tense, voiceless aspirated phoneme and a 
lax, voiced phoneme: [p'^1^] measure of weight^, [b'N-^iii] *strengtb^ 

la. The phone [^1 rejfftsenlt aa alv^tox atop wUh a very dmrt r-colored release. 
ThU could be aomlyxed as /dr/ but may be analysed as the variety q£ alveolar step 
that occurs after a nasal FOWL^^ Lang. 30-262 {X354) flnfilyaas H es /dr/^ an analysis 
that is fiupportod hy Oio siraUar duster he finils in 'yesterday' /neilru/. He 

thus dnds no evidence of an olveolar contrasting wiEh a nontal or with a lutrofkx. In 
ttsf data, where FowL£S has the cluster [^h X ilnd whkh dearly contrasts with 

[tt'} and with, itt']- X also hav^ in my ^ta on alveolar in rmijal ^nntrastinff 

with A dfrilah it^lyj [t"iyl Since 1 £nd It rh^ss&t^ to posit an alveiJjir 

ioitiahy and intervocelicaUy, I would eonsidor the eltiMer [^r} ss the varunLy cf alvedsr 
that occurs after a ftafeaf 

IBk The symbol is used here to repressnl a voiced retroflex step in initial 
posldon and medially after a nasal and a veked flap intervocalkally ami metilaUy efter 
/t/ and A/* This distinotion is nal naees$nry for die analysis. 

14 I have used ihs symbob [cjl to ropresentt [t/^] end the symbol [cc] to 
represent [tt/] mainly to show more dearly the paralldlsin between the polalai and 
the other ficries. 

15* In smm Hems intial [e] is In free vodaticn with initial [c]i latijeyA™] or 
[SlljS-'Aia] 'lion^ [siastri] or 

[wijtri] 'Castri', but in some iL does not altemale: [^Ari] 'that’s correct^ The phone 
[jl in the itetpis cited in fooPicte 11 do not show any altemation, although in Fdwl^'s 
data, Lraup, 30.36a (1554)^ [jAnnA-lJ ^window’ does show oltemadmi. 

10- The phone [y] thowg free variatifln in Intervocoik position with a vokekss 
velar ^trant [x] ; £p'a.yAtu] or [p'aixAm] 'portion^ 

Ife Small cap Y has been substituted for author's ctosaed ^maTl cap i. 
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The problem is the aEsigameTit of allophonea to phonemes. One on^ysis,^^ 
^ving precedence to phonetic similarity^ would be to assign the tense, voice¬ 
less phones to the same phoneme and the lax voiced phones to the same 
phoneme. Thus [g] and [y] would be alJophones of the phoneme /g/ and 
[d] and [ft] would be allophoneg of /d/. However* in the case of the 
lahials, since there is a three-way contrast of fp]| [p] and [b] in potsitioti 
after /r/ and /!/, [h] and [P] could not be allophones of the same phoneme 
and the distribution of allophones for the labmls would not be similar to 
that for the velars and dentals. The phonemes /d/ /g/ woiild have 

stop aUophones in initial position and after a nasal p as would also the labial 
phoneme /b/. Intervocalically and after /r/ and /!/ the phonemes /d/ 

/g/ would have spirantal allophones^ whereas the phoneme /h/ would not 
occur intervocalically and would have a stop allophone after /r/ and /!/. 
The distribLition of phonemes would be very iiregularj thus /b/ would 
occur in three of the positions under discussion, /d/ in a diSerent three posi¬ 
tions, /d s g/ in ell four posdtionSp /p t c k/ all in the same three positions 
(but not the same three in which either /h/ or /A/ occur) ^ /p/ in two posi¬ 
tions and /j/ in the other two pOHiUons, neglecting the distribution of the 
alveolars which would be irregular by any type of analysis. Taking fre¬ 
quency into consideration I would first consider only those phones that 
occur with high frequency. Doing thia I find no contrasts in initial position^ 
a two-way contrast in intervocalic position that may clearly be arialy^ed 
as a single phoneme contrasting with the same phoneme geminated. After 
/r/ and /!/ there is also a two-way contrast that may be similarly analyzed 
even though the voiceless stop or affricate is not long. Thus mitial [p* t“ 
ck'] would be /p t c iutervocallo [pp^ tt' tf tt' ^ kk"] would be /pp 
tt tt tt H kk/p intervocalic [P ^ d s y] would be /p t t c k/, the [p" t* 
V c k'] after /r/ and /17 would be /pp tt tt cc kk/^ the [p g y] after /r/ 
and /\/ would be /p t k,/ and the [b d ^ d J Sl after nasals would be 
/p t t t c k/. The phones that occur with low frequency and contrast with 
those already established as phonemes would be separate phonemes, thus 
[b] in mitial position and after /r/ and /!/ would he the phoneme /h/^ [^] 
in initial position and after nasul would be /a/ and [d j g] in mitial position 
would be /d J g/. The [t'] and [t*] that occur ini Hally fit the distribution 
pattern of the other voiceless phonemes and would be /t t/. The phones 


II. This is ihe type pi jmelysis employed by JowLa in 30,360-7 (1654)^ 

Hfl dnefi not pr&apnt Ln his article the type of dlstrlbudooBl data that I have us^ tn 
Hay saalyshH hut as far as 1 can tell friCHii the data h# presents^ if the analysts presented 
here were applied to his It imuld yield similHr reisii^ts. If this Is true, then thi< 

type qf analysis hes«d an frequency would have the further advantage that ii would 
more readily fit a variety of Thmll Idiolect or dialect^. 
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s] in medial posiUon after /r/ and A/ fit the distributimi pattern for 
which single voicdesa phonemes are posited and would be phanemlcally 

A 4A 

To judge this analysis it is necessary to consider how well it describes 
the language. It states all the contrasts that occur in the language, treat-^ 
ing those of high frequency as belonging to a series of iroiceless and tense 
phonemes /p t t t c k/ and those phones of low frequency as belonging to 
a different series of phoneme /b d s 3 The distribution of all the hi;^ 
frequency phonemes follows the same pattern with the exception of the 
alveolar phonemes which would be irregular by any analysis. With this 
exception they all occur initially, intervocalically and medially after /r/j 
/!/ and nasals and they all occur geminated intervocalically and after /t/ 
and A/* They all parallel fairly closely the distribution of the nasals and 
liquids. There are three nasals /m n 11 / and three liquids /t 1 1/^ to be 
considered here* Each of these except the retroflex may occur mitiBlIy 
paralleling the distribution of /p t t c k/^ the nounpcciirrence of the 
retroflex /n 1/ paralleling the rare occurrence of initial /t/. All the nasals 
and liquids may occur mtervocalically either singly or geminated, again 
parallel to the distribution of /p t t t c k/. Even the low frequency 
phonemes follow a pattern of distribution giTmilar to each other since they 
all occur almost exclusively in initial position^ the exceptions being that 
/1 j/ occurs medially after /r/ and /!/ and that /s/ occurs after nasals. 
The distribution of the aUophones of the phonemes /p t t t e k/ also 
follows a consistent pattern: a voiceless, aspirated, tense stop initially and 
when geminated, a voiced, lax stop medially after a nasal and either 
a spirant or a flap medially after /r/ and A/ and intervocalically* TWs 
analysis describes the language as having a stapna^cate system composed 
of the phonemes /p t t t c k b d 3 3 g/^ This sy^em may be split into two 
sub-systems, one consisting of phonemes /p t t t c k/ each of which 
occurs with high frequency and has a distribution similar to that of the 
others and a second sub-system consisting of the phonemes /b d s j g/ 
each of which occurs with extrcTnely low frequency, but nevcrthdess has 
a distribution pattern similar to that of the others. 

Another advantage of this analysis is that it shows the past history 
of the lenginage. The high frequency phonemes reflect the state of the 
language at an earlier period, that is, a language with a single stop- 

Ifl. *ThEFe is In aflotbfir retrod contmuafit, usually symbalked as 

nit ebowlng to houic poshttons r-ookiptoe wid In other positJims l-ccloring. 
Its distribiitiGii is quite different from that of /m a r 1/ in that It docs not oecur fnitially 
and different from that of /m n n r 1 1/ In that It does not occur geminated inter* 
vDcallf^ly, 
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jiHricate systercL The Jow £re<iuency phonemes :diow new contrasts that 
have been introduced into this single slop system by borrowing from 
Simskrit, Portuguese and English. It seems reasonable to expect that in 
the future history of Tamils one of two things is likely to happen. First, 
the low frequency items may be assimilated to the one-stop sub-system 
producing a one-stop system. Considering the extremely low frequency of 
these items, this may very well happen. Second, the low frequency phonemes 
may gain in frequency, either by further borrowings or by developments 
of the native vocabulary, to such an extenl that it is no longer valid to 
set up a disUnctian between the dillerent frequencies and the language 
would have to be analyzed as a two-stop system that is not split into sub¬ 
systems based on a difference in frequency. In summary, this analysis 
rejects the one-stop system of an eariier period of the language, describes 
the present-day language as having a two-stop system^ but one that is barely 
phonemic, and leaves the question open as to whether the low frequency 
phonemes have introduced a phouEmie split that will eventually produce 4 
two-stop system with a regular disUlbution of the phonemes in it or whether 
the low frequency phonemes represent tempoirarily unassicmlated forms that 
will eventually be assimilated and produce again a one-stop system. 

2, The preceding analysis is based on the assumption that a phonemic ana¬ 
lysis of a language is a statement of the phonetic contrasts that occur in 
that language in terms of disEurete units, called phonemes. Phones that do 
not contrast with each other are assigned to allophones of the same phoneme. 
The phonemes are determined by the contrasts. The assignment of non- 
contrasting phones to phonemes is determined by supplementary criteria, 
such as phonetic shnilarity^ pattern and distribution, and I would add to 
these, frequency- I would suggest that frequency may he given precedence 
over phonetic aimilarity in a language like Mazateco or Tamil, although 
which should be given precedence in a specific case wUl be dictated by the 
facts of the particular language being analyzed- Giving precedence to 
frequency allows overlapping of phonemes^ This can be justified from a 
theoretical point of view since no phone in one position is ever identical 
with any phone in a difierent position and thus overlapping of phonemes 
is theoretically impossible. From a more practical point of view, even if 
a Ungubt considers two phones os identical, there is no reason why any 
one of the supplementaiy criteria isbould be given precedence a priori 
over any one erf the others. The linguist is required to tiike care of all the 
contrasts that occur in a language, but as supplementary criteria he may 
give precedence to distribution rather thnn to phonetic similarity or, as I 
have suggested in the exairiples ahave, he may give precnedenee to frequency^ 
The Tamil stop-afiEiicate system is one case in particular where there are 
advantages in giving precedence to frequency. 
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By 

CMnmoy DutTj Calciittu 

Since the dawn of human dvilisalion the greatest trea:sure of mimkind 
has been the power of expression in forms of words and languagf^ which 
are even now advancing on the path oE evolution to an unknown destina¬ 
tion or fulfitmenL No language is entirely free from borrowed words< 
because no nation has ever been completely Isolated. Contacts with other 
nations inevitably lead to horrowings^ though their number may vary con- 
siderabty. Loan words always show a superiority of the nation from whose 
language they are bcirowedj though this superiority may be of different 
kinds. 


The Persian people had for their neighbours both in the east and the 
west some of the most highly civilised races of Asia. On the east were the 
Indians who ^i-ere in the Aryan-speakmg North India iheir linguistic kins^ 
men in the historical period and on the west were the Elamites, the Baby¬ 
lonians and the Assyrians foremost among the nations oi antiquity* They 
came also in contact with a great many other nations bolh as neighbours 
and as conquerors; with the extension of the Adiaemenlan empire^ the Per¬ 
sians could count among their subjects Arabs, Babylonians, Assyrians, Syri¬ 
ans, Egypthins and the civilised peoples of Asia Minor including the Greeks 
settled in Western Asia Minor end in the coast lands. Words from most 
of the languages could be expected to come to the Andent Persian language 
in the course of the intercourse of the Persians with their speakers. Such 
words, of course, became naturalised in the language and were passed on 
in Pahlavi or Middle Persian and Modem Persian. One such t 5 Tiica] word 
is Ihe modern Persian word 'miihar* = seaL In nudent times the Persians 
knew only the cylinder seal as used by the Babylonians: a long round cylin¬ 
der-shaped piece of stone was engraved on all sides with ffgures and words 
and this would be roUed on a piece of day to give the impression. The 
flat seal such as we know was in use among the Egyptians^ and the Persiam 
learned to use it evidently from this people^ so that the Egyptian seal came 
to be known as i.e,, the Egyptian artide; the Syrian name for Egypt 

Mu^aim or Mizra was Pershmised into This word was bor¬ 

rowed by the ancient Indians from the Persiaiis and was adopted in Sanskrit 
as = se^b ring, etc^ Old Persian mudrS > mufir and then 
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muhar (EJamite mu-^-sa-ri-ya^ Babyloman Hebiew 

mi 2 r) . Muhar or miilir is thus &bl emmfik of an old foreign word in modem 
Persian — a name of a people or country, adopted from the Syrians, and 
employed to TRcan an article. The word 'man' = a weight is in all likeli¬ 
hood an old Persian borrowing from the Babylonian 'rnann" which also found 
its way to Greek, as mim and to Sanskrit as or The ancient 

Persians were profoundly influenced by the Babylonians in their culture and 
it is quite reasonable to expect that they had borrowed words from the 
Babylonian language which is Semitic in origiu and a distant kin to Arabic^ 

The Persians during the period of Achaemenian empire were a ruling 
race and they did not have mudi need as a proud people to borrow words 
from their subjects unless ahsulutely indispertsible, names of peopled 
Iflce 'yauna* and foreign proper names like ^haldita-/ 'lahTidna*, etc. 

The cuneiform letters as used for their inseriptions are based on the charac¬ 
ters used by the AssjTianB and Babylonians in writing their language. 
They are written from left to the right and are believed by some to be used 
only for inscriptions. This alphabet fell into disuse after the end of the 
Achaemcnian dynasty* It seirms that some kind of modified Syrian alphabet 
based on the Phoenician script (which is the ultunate source equally of the 
Greek and Homan alphabets as tvell as the Arabic) was in common use 
throughout the Achaemenian empire in writing all sorts of languages, Aryan 
and non-Aryan: and the Avesta might have originally been written in it 
Later on the Syrian alphabet as used in the Persian cnfipire were evolved 
the elaborated Avestan alphabet and the rather crabbed Pahlavi script. These 
are still in use in writing Avesta and Pahlavi among Patsis of the Gabrls, 
but in Persia itself, after the Arab conquest, when Pahlavi, a middle Per¬ 
sian was ebangiog to modem Persian, the Pahlavi script was abandoned for 
the Arabic supplemented by the letters pc^ chej gdf to represent Persian 
sounds. 

After Alexander's death (323 b.c.) j the history of Persia was for a 
period linked with that of the ■R'est. The Greek rulers of Syria (descended 
from Antioebus, a general of Alexander), for a time ruled over Persia, and 
during this period there was an intensive Greek and Syrian influence on 
Persian culture and language. In 256 b.C., a national dynasty arose in Fcrsla 
where a Parthian chief named Arsakes made himself independent in a part 
of Persia (Partbia in North-Easi Persia). The Parthians are a distinct 
branch of the Iranians—neither Median or Persian: first they encouraged 

Greek culture, Greek being as their official language—so tremendous was the 
influence of Alexander and bis Greek followers; but later, in the 2nd cen¬ 
tury u.c.j they took up the language of the century. The Parthians fought 
and drove out the Greeks, and they had to fight with the Turanian hordes 
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from Central Asia. The Parthian dynasty, although Iranian, was finally 
overthrown by another native dynasty^ the SassapJans in 226 when 

Arta;;fsir Papak who was said to be a scion of the Achaemenian house, became 
ruler of Persia^ and with his accession a period of national glory w^as found 
in Persia^ with important eSects on the language which continued to the 
Arab conquest in 641 ajj. 

The Persian language had during the Greek and Parthian periods 
undergone a great change. This change was a slow one, no doubt, but the 
character of Old and Ancient Persimi allered. and it became Middle Persian 
or Pahlavi A large Semitic element came in the Huavnrish form- 

The Syrian language in the centuries before and after Christ had 
immense vogue in the Near East and it had penetrated with the Syrian 
alphabet into distant Central Asia and China ^—the alphabet being adopted 
later on by TurkSp Mongols and Manchus. Commercial enterprise of Syrian 
speaking peoples, coupled with their zeal for Christianity, the religion adopted 
in S 3 rria in the early centuries of the Christian era was responsible for this, 
Persia also came under Syrian influence and a good number of Syrian words 
were adopted into Persian during the transitiou of Old Persian to Middle 
Persian and during the Modern Persian stage. The Arabs also had come 
under the influence of the Syrians and they too borrowed a great many 
Syrian or Aramaic words and later on when in Post Miihammedan tim^ 
the Arabic language began to influence Persian — these Syrian words already 
eidsting in Persian received a sort of reinforcement from their equivalents 
adopted by Arabic, Thus Syrian *sikka* (sykt*> = die for joining etc. was 
adopted into Persian even before Muslim times and this word was parsed 
on to India also as early as the beginning of the 7th century. Arabic 
borrowed the word from Syrian in the form ^sikkatun^ and the word came 
to Persian once again Ihrough the HArahic as ^sikka^ and strengthened the 
existing form 'sifcka* only the new meaning from Arabic persisted- 

In addition to the Greek and Syrian ^ there were also words from 
Indian languages — the ancient Indian vernaculars, and in recent timeSf the 
modem vernaculars. Contact between the sister speeches of Indo-Aiyan 
gind Iranian was alivays a close onei from the separxition of the two branches 
from each other in pre-vedic times onwards, Borrowbig from Greek and 
Syrian took place before the development of Modem Peiisian in Old Persian 
and Middle Persian largely in Modern Persian. Greek lost its influence 
in the east during the Sas^nian period, and Syrian was gradually absorbed 
by Arabic, and with the growth of Islamic culture in Iraq, Syria and 
Egypt western mfluences came into Persian only through Arabic. That 
is why in Modern Persian, there were hardly any borrowings direct from 
Greek and Syrian. 
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The Persians continued to he in direct touch with their eastern and 
north-eastern neighbours ^— the Indians and the Turks notably^ Here there 
was no Arabic to act a$ an intemediary^ Consequently as in ancient tunes, 
so in mediaeval and modem tunes Indian words have came to Persian, 
though in a very restricted number and the Turkish words also came to 
Persian, in the post Muhammedan days only, large bodies of Ttirkish speakers 
were always to be found in Persia and frequently they formed the ruling 
classes. A few Chinese words also came in the wake of the Turks and 
Indums. 

After the Arab conquest of Persia (A,n. 641-51) Arabic inSnence 
manifested itself at once on PersiaTi. Its Semitic element in Pahlavi had 
prepared the language for it* Arabic came to Persia with a double prestige^ 
it was the language of the conquerors, and it was the language of a new faith 
which began to spread quickly among the people. Persian nevertheless had 
Its own glorious past, and it did not yield without a struggle and in mmy 
departments of life Persian held its own. Especially when an absolute break 
with the past could be affected, the native Iranian traditions were too strong 
for that^ and the memory gf glorious of the pre^lslamic Persia on the past 
continued unabated in the national consciousness through the romantic 
legends of the ShahnamelL The machinary of the administration remained 
Persian and Arabic had to borrow Persian terms like (Av, tnctra = 

discriminator), etc. The national name for King (ttflh); ifecords 

(ditftar), Secretary "dctbfr' etc* were never replaced by Arabic. In the 
matter of personal names, too, a great deal o! the old Persian element 
persisted: 'DarnbV ^Sikandar\ ^Rustam^^ "Sapur', ^Khusrau* etc. and 

other names of old heroes and kings have continued in Islamic Persia^ as 
ako native words used as epithets ('scr', 'Qzad% ^d^nihnand*, *aftdb* etc.), But 
the force of Arabic was irresistable and Persian had to acknowledge the 
suzemmty of Arabic shortly after the conquest The Persian converts to 
Islam took to the new language which was made an international language 
for the whole of the North Africa and the near east,^ including Spain on the 
west and the frontiers of India on the east and became the inheritor of the 
culture of the Greeks w'ith the greatest enthusiasm: and a great deal of 
serious literature, Uteratiire of infonnation — philosophical, scientific, 
historical, geographical, besides a considerahTe amount of poetry was pro¬ 
duced in it by the Persians. The foundation of Arabic grammar and phili>- 
logy and Arabic humanism in general owe a great deal to the Persians. 
The position allowed to Arabic reacted nn Persian: Arabic words began to 
be freely used in Persian without any hindrance, and Arabic constructions, 
Arabic terms of expressigtis. sometimes Arabic Idioms and references to ideas 
and allusions specially Arab, besides Arabic metres all became acclimatised 
in Persia. This sort of thing wient on till recent times and the result has 
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been for the Persian language something analogns to what we see in 
EjigU&h^ In the latter language, after the conquest of England by the Ftendi 
speaking Normans in aj). 10&6, the language abandoned itself to the influx 
of French and French words invaded English in all departments, frequently^ 
making obsolete old English words and introducing new words with new 
ideas, things so much so that within few centuries the vocabulary of English 
became hvn thirds of French, and a great many French Idioms and grammati¬ 
cal terminations were adopted. So too in Persian the vocabulary is now 
more than two thirds of Arabic* and one might say that any Arabic word 
in the dictionary is a prospective Persian word —it could be straight away 
Used in Persian. Nuineroxis vocables for which there had been no satisfactory 
Persian equivalents were freely borrowed. One part b to be noted. Arabic 
v/ords came into Persian more through the influence of the school than 
through the influence of the Arabic speakers. In the first centuries of the 
Arab rule, of course, there were large bodies of Arabs in Persia, members 
of the ruling race, troops who garrisoned the strategic points and ^mullas’ 
and “darvishes* w^ho preached the new faith: and their presence and influence 
was a factor in acquainting the Persians with Arabic. But when the Persian 
national movement set in frem the 9ih and lOth centurieSp the Arabic speakers 
had gradually to give way: and besides in a few generations foreign settlers 
were bound to adopt the language of the land. 

But Arabic became the cultural language of Islamic Persia; study of 
Pahlavi and Avestan ceased and with it their influence^ and Arable became 
the inspirer of Persian “through hooks, throuch the learned people^ As a 
result of this, we find that Arabic could not keep its old pronunciation in 
Persia; words came as learned book w^ords tn their naked form —^ without 
the definite article for example^ in the case of nouns and adjectives, 
which is so distinctive in Arabic* The contrast with Arabic words in Spanish, 
another Aryan language, which at one time came as much under the 
influence of Arabic as Persian and makes this clear. In Spain, there were 
large bodies of Arabic speaking people^ Muslims and Jews^ all through, 
before their final expulsion in 1492 An. and Spaniards got their Arabic words 
from them and thus Spanish forms preserve the "aV: thus ^nthamhra*, 
^fllcoran", ^alhorpe" etc. So too in the case of Arabic words adopted into 
other European languages, direct from Arabic speakers, the *-1* of the ^uV 
is generally there, e.g. ^alg^hra\ "almanac^^ 'alcohol'; 

*^c!ctnbic* etc* Further^ in Arabic phrases the ^zamma* or ^pis' is retalnedi 
the article ^al' not separated: ‘Abdullah\ T5aulatunmsa^ Tahqiqul Hlnd^ 
It b impossible to give a list of Arabic words in Persian, it would mean 
quoting over twothirds of the Arabic dictionary. 
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In recent years Persian has started to borrow words direct Erom the 
west and the Etiropean languages; that have perceptibly affected Persian are 
Ru ss i an , English and French* The inffuences of the first tw'o msigniScant, 
hut that of French extensive. These" borrowed words axe tised not only in 
conversation, but also in the written language. This influx is not^ however^ 
due to the lack of resources of Persian vocabulary, which can still supply 
a stiffieient fund of words to enable the Iranian poets and writers to express 
adequately their thoughts and ideas. Persian is^ no doubt, lacking in new 
technical terms for the different branches of science, lacking as well In their 
expressions for abstract ideas which the needs and progress of time have 
called into b eing - The invention of new words and their affiliatiofn are a slow 
and difficult process. The Persian writers avoided this course, as they found 
it easier to use European words when there was no Persian equivalent al¬ 
ready in existenoe. 


Persian Vocabulaevi Loan-Woeds 


Greek 

d i ram, dinar, piyala^ pmgan^ kaTh ud sandal/sandal, kamrfi, nargis, 
pista^ almas, sim, mnrd^ etc* 

AramaeUr 

gazit/gazid, masiha, kasi^ caliba, kuniit; tabnt, jhuhud, sanbad, kasa, 
gunbaS, gor, etc. 

Babylonian 

Pih (As^. Piru), barid, abnus, manjanlq, qaisar, nul, susan, kimiya, 
q^un, qast, burj, iqllm^ etc. 

Indian 

kapi, sakkar, karkani, ^gal, saman, nargil, mm, Ink, catrang, halila, 
vin, tambur, n^, nilopal^ vaSuk, etc* 

Turfcijh 

alkhalla, urdu, qaicl, qabu, qurma, khatun, khan, 'alivardi, khajiim, 
^}alica,c3qu, tabaq, turk, davoga, haurch bibi, begum, sau^t, 

etc- 

Chine^c 

ca, kayaj, etc. 

Armenian 

goz, ;fai, jfaCj buTYanSan^ etc. 
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Attssion 

varshaw, mustituk, loiperatiu*) liuruabka, kaliska, 
samavar^ etc. 

English 

ardali, vagCui» buy-iska’utj fut-bSl, ba'ikut, kupj pa nchar , gilas, etci 
Frencit 

parlima, cabina, dimukrat, diplomaci, ultimatum, bum, ajha, bumb, 
jhanral, majhor, capitaine, fabric, telephone, zeplene, aviataur, faculta, 
conferance, akadami, capsul, denik, ideal, picnic, jharjl^ voUe, 
mujhaj actOFj etc. 



UNPANINIAN FORMS AND USAGES IN THE CRITICAL 
EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA • 


By 

V* D. Gqkhai^, Poona 
Compounds 

The study of fonuation of compounds in the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata is as interesting as other studies in the series.^ In it generally 
the rules of P^mini as laid down in his A^Jadh-Muyi are followed In this con¬ 
nection. We, however, notice certain departures from them^ e.g., the rule 
regarding rdjan^ ahan and dokhi at the end of a tatpuru^ compound requires 
that the final -u should be dropped.^ But we have recorded below a number 
of instances wliere the final -n is not dropped. The variants recorded in the 
brackets with reference to Manuscripts always try to correct these archaic 
unpamnian forms. 

Similarly Pacini lays down in another rule that the affix a is added 
to form the last member of a compound ending in fc^ ftpj dJttir and 

pathin.^ But we have noticed four compounds ending in pathin which are 
not formed in accordance with the above rule. 

Sometimes suffixes denoting possessions especially suffix are added 
even to bahuvrihi compounds^ even though they are in no way necessary 
for the understanding^ P^ini teaches and practice confirms -in being readily 
added to csompounds in iobhd, mIaj mald^ dfiarnWj iild and In Maha- 

bh^ata, however^ this pleonastic Idiom is used in compounds ending in dhtinus 
and j^andfui. 

Adverbs like yotlifl, yduat and tatJid etc., are compounded with some 
nouns. Hiey are either adverbs of the type yatfidfedlaTii^ pathduaya^ or their 

* Paper at the Apnuel of the Lliigu3itic Societj of India held at Poona 

in 1SS6, It is based <m the CtIUcbI Elditian c£ first four purvans, publkhed at Bhandorkar 
Research Institute, Pmubl 

1, Fo? previous; study of the series art E. Dl Xcixahki^ SOR/ XXBT pp^ 83-0?j 
BDCRJ IV pp. 2ZT-4£^ JViA VI pp. 130-3Si BDCRl V. 

2. FlonJni 

3k flcpflrabdhukpafiidiiidTiakje Pdihni 

4. SerxJn^ ^anakrif Synia^i 227« 

a. €t ^F Wni 5.2.132 and SrawEB, iS™krit SyntM 22f?, 

Ifi 
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second member is a perticipk ending in -fa,^ Moreover^ we have noted such 
compounds used adjectively. The compoiunds of this type are not comman 
in the old languaget and such a compound is used ndjectively once in ^gveda 
and once in Aiharvaveda. Whithey In bb Sanskrit Granimfir records four 
exich compounds from ^tapathabrnhma^p^ 

Compounds with via and Tia are not wanting. They are easily inters 
changeable without any change in meaning.* 

We have noted a few Dvandva compounds ending in singulajp e.g., 
1.70J3. 

We come across also irregular compoxinds ending in varcas (on the 
analogy of brahmavarcn$a77i^ hcstii^arctisamj etc.) 5.4.78. 

Compounds like gatoitiA^ ld9£^3 are vrorth noting in that Bhaftabha- 
skara on TS 7^2,7 p 25 explains as gato prdpta yena soft, which is the 
meaning mtended here. 

We have observed compounds where the order of component members 
b changed The compound mryaavapnobhaya occurs for rnTgabhayttsvapna 
in 1.2.46. 

In a very few instances hiatus between tw'o syllables in the body of 
the compound itself is observed- e.g., Tidraya^urogatahj^ and this dearly 
indicales an induence of the characteristic of Middle Indo-Aryan languages. 

Anomalous compounds are also met with which exhibit combinations 
of elements not usually put together^ yatrasdyamgfhah (munih) 1.41.1.^“ 

Loose eonstrucUons with compounds occur occasionally, e.g.;^ id^ddala-^ 
yam uttATnam^ s^aardTiam aneicdriam, 1.24.2. 

L Compounds with ahan 

efcdfcnd 3.14.9 (K 2 B Ihi 2.3 D4. 6 Gl efcahdt); 38.28; 69.2 (K4 ek^ne, 

D, 1.2 ekflbnat); 69.9 (K 3.4 D 1.2 efcnfenat^ BD 4.6 ek^t); 75.13 

(K4 B3 D 4.6 Tin ekdinacc^atam gauta, B 4 na. 

hyefcahndc ca tarn ganta^ T2 G2-4 iiaiMbiba dumto ganta); 

75.5 (Si ekdha^ K3 D L2 ckahndt^ G 1 ekoAnau); 

126^36 (B Dn D 4.6 ehoAdh K3 D5 cfca/tetm maJii ^e^ta); 

a. F&mni does not mention the later iype. Cl. also SpEtrEH, Saiukrit 219. 

T. WHirnTT^ Sanskrit Grammar^ p. 513 d. 

S. Cf, E. a Kmjou^jTi, BORI XXTV. p. K5. 

9, Cf, E. D, Kuikajou, Merntyriisl Volume, BDCEl V. 

10. Tqt o^r instances of WaiTtmr^ Grtimmar^ 1314. 
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176,33 (B1 flcaji sa, B 1 ^ 2.4 Dc Du D 4i6 clco’pi^ G 2 €ko (Jfi); 
222.79 (Dc Ds M ekihenay, 

2, Compcucds wiLb rajan 

sanJOtjancrarajanim 3.147.25 [BD (except Dl-3.5) Tl G1 wirwe (for sania-]; 

S K 2.3 -rojciu tail, B Dc Dn D 4-6 Tl M rojanah, T2 G 2.4 rajanoirt]' 
airawatarajanafe 1.3.139 [K1 Si yad aita% VI yctroira", S (Gl missing) 
ydvanto fiagara’ (Tl G 4.3 yady eua ladQ'dh sarpd nd)]. 
inlenccJiordjafiah 3.136.29, 
sarvardjdnoh 1.181.26. 

sddfirnojdno^ 2.11.21 [K ddit^ds capi rdjdno, D4 ddityam sodhi”, TIG 3-S 

M2 “tyos c&fri (H M2'' dij to% Ml (inf. lin. as in Tl M2) a«ta4 
cadtra"]. 

InirmarajaTHim 1.16.10, 

(faT^dharvaTnianaTTi 4,44,8 [K ''rdjam tam; Cr “rajonom (as in text)]. 
dcvaTajanaTTir 1.£17.15 (Tl iartr^m devarajant te). 

dJMirmnrajaTMim 1.214.3, 214.17 [K2 S 2^3 VI BD (except D1.2) Tl, Gl M 
dniaTUrya tCTh dfiarmarfijam]; 3.126,12 (D1.3 S dJtamorajam atiid- 
bhawit); 153.30 [S (except Tl Gl) °TSjam ca]; 154-2 (K 4 dharnia- 
rdjam ca, S dTiaTinardjani vai). 

ndgara.ja.’num 3.75.17 (Kl-3 Dn D 1-5 Gl Ml (najjardjaTn tam, K4 Dc D2.3 
Tl M2 “tifijam tu). 

ponjafardjanom 3.135.4 (D5 pcrwatem anthya, Tl Gl.2 M paruatordietidm)- 
155.4; 160-10 and 11. 

mai>^ilfca™jc7iam 3,190.41 (Kl.£ K.4 Dn D 4.6 Gl. 3 Ml Tnan^flJtarajanv, 
Dcr tain).. 

tTUit^arajaTiAifi 4.31+23 [D B G 1.3 M5 tfia- (Gl tm-) tsl/araja-m Tl C2 
Ml-3 tw, T2 32.8]. 

madrarajanaTn 1.181.30 [K2 '’rdjom ca. S2. 3 VI BD (except D2.5) ntadra- 

rdjaTOjanam, 3.265 23 (El rajardiatve, K2,3 "raja tram, Dn yafejsfdjam tam. 

TG 1.2,4 rajarfljam ca, M tvam). 

dJiamaTdjria 3.48.38, 104.5 (TG 2.3 M dharmarijena). 
matjycTojnd 1.1.115, 4.29.4 (SI mateyardjnos fe, K '“rfijiia te, B4 Dn2 
D fi.11.12 ‘'rfijejia), 
vfra|arfljTid 4.11,12. 

dharmardine 3.37.35 (B3 D5 TG “rfijam, Dc D4e “rdje. Si K1.2 Eta D 1-3 
dhoTTnar&j&ya dhimAn sa). 

3,190,31 (Gl M ma^dlearfijfiya). 
itdgaTifljnSoA 1.16.13. 

Tiitfrojfiah £.8,33 (G3 ^r&jasya dMinotaJi) 
fcirdtardjnoK 3.174.11. 
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mat^ardpiah 4.17.5 (B1 D4 S mat^yarajiiafltnafcpam, D 10 ^rajosamipam)* 

inrctorajndJt 4.7.11 (S ■pirat^smjoaya bubftti™ uni pHya^}; 11.1 Si B 1,3 
inrdjarajos, D2 “rajna^ S ^foje). 

ifilpflrfijMb 1.96.33 (KON 1,2 B Dn D 1,2,4 ^vatEja^a^ S bkl^fmas tasya 
paraihtapa}* 

puTOorajria^h. 3.2S2.T (G 2,4 punjaTajafeatKiSsi^ 

3. Compounds with, mikhitt 

pitTsakha 2,23.25 (B2 6 D12.6 pttrmkhns^ D 3.5 G 3 pnyamkha). 
b}zaradT>aj<uakhd 1 . 121 . 8 , 
pri|/a3akha^aii 1.210.5. 

4p Compounds with paAin 

mmsiktarnr^ttpanthdiiam 1,168.15 (Si K1 ^fctamr.sfiiTnargam ca^ K4 
maJigcTTi ca, T1 G2.3 siktasttTiiflipsfa®). 
mfctfwftThmr^flpantkcTMtm 1.213.32 (K3 saThmrstasnfrmktapflllMim). 
ruAapanthoTMim 3,167,2. 

satpathi 1.200,10 (Si K1 Dn 3 G 3 S3 tndvarte, VI scdyfata% 

B 3.6 Da D 1.2.4.5 T3 G3,4 Atitpathe) . 

5, Compomids with 

dr^hadkani^TEiiTn 3.40 , IL 
gdn^uadhanvtnam 4.48,3, 

ugradkai^vm^m 3.175.4 (Kl, 4 B 3.4 D 3.6 ®dhct7ti?a?idm), 

6, Compounds with gandJia 

uttsTFUipwngiignndhi 3.112.8 {K3 ‘^gaiidkflunntO- 
puT^pagamUifm 3.44,2, 
pujyyayandhvndm 3,44,3. 

7, Compounds with dliarrmi 

Tnartyadkarmind 3152.4 (Si K1.2 B3 Dn D3.4.6 G4 martyfldfiarmfltiia), 

3.275.23 (some Mss, lil^ttr^harnurni, Kl,3 Aoiv^ttcdhar- 

8, Compounds with adverb as the first member but used adjeetively. 

afcutobhflyflh 3,81.11, 136.18. 137.1, 266.14. 

cuffmulryflm 3.126.23 (D1.2 nti, BDc Dn 4.6 tdr^oth jaTwiyi^i/osi) * 

evamoratak 3.112,13, 
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atathodta 5.64.17 (82.3 ai/atTiocitfl^ D1 roa iocate, G- 1.2 
tatAocUa). 

atathocitangoh 3.225.U [TG 1.4 M sa (Ml Mtn)]. 

AotAnthrupd 3.110.S [SI K1.2 JuxtAaih. ca tvpa (K,l 
kathaihyakta]} 3.135.10 [B1.2 (both nuigin.), 3 mitOj G 4 
khhiumittam 3.147.2. 

IdmparSh 3.S4.12 (K3 Kc pare, K4 para^ B2 M jcaipitoA, Dn D 4 JcampitoA, 
D3 G4 kim puria, D5 ke cana, G1 Ahh varoA), 
khhprabAavdJ^ 3.S4.3. 
kimacar'^ 3.1.4. 
kimahar&h 3.1.4. 
kimvirpah 3.258,4, 
kirntflryaA 3.188.6 (K3 kimkaryd^), 
kimakarannhaTtRaA 3.183.6 (B/LL kimocaTU^}. 

InmfipudAoA 3.1SS.6 (Ml fei7ndli4T^)|. 

kiThvasan^i 3.188.6. 

kimparakramoA 3.258.4. 

kvostkak 3,181.22 (M kvatha), 

fcwasthak 3.294.41, 

tatkacfrataA 1.33.5 (G3 irutom). 

tathadinatRanasam 3.162.11 (Tl G3.4 °difiavadandm), 

tathspuktam (naZam) 3,74.7, 

tatAdj/uktam 3.94.37, 

tatAdpuktena 3.139.20. 

tatAdrupfi 3.65.9; 4.23.4 (K Dn l-3-4:’8-I2 patAdrupa). 
tatAdt^idAau 3.136.15 (§1 K1.2 putrdi cd^a tatAdvidAaA), 
lathdviTyak 4.47,10. 
purdkamut 3.198.22. 

patAaTtukdlammpdh 3.248 (Si atAartu^, D5 earuartu”). 

potkartuvor^ 3.186,44 (Tl akdlavorsi). 

patAfik^n 3.153.17. 

yath£gat^t%a 3.42.41, 275.58, 

patkddte 3,191.25. 

patAdcitau 3.41.4. 

paiAdprokrtiA 3.198.70, 

patAdpmtfjndbhiA 4.11.13. 

yathapraTnanat^h 3.242.21. 

patAdbAdoasarndhttam 3.234.3 [Si K1.3 B4 Dn D 1,2,5 Ml “bbStjaTFi (for 
bhdvo-) Si K Dl-3.5 “SamdAitS, Tl GL 2.4 mTnaniritffm], 
patAdbAiZo^tam 3.281.28. 

patAdrupd^i 3.153.7 (T3 G2 ^rtipam nd, G4 “riipdm na), 
patAdvidAdA 3.252.10, 
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3.6.11. 

sratlM^ntan 3.153.1?. 
yathofctSm 3.185.30. 
yathocitan 3.90,21, 
yat^opadi^toA 3.280.10, 

yatA/gsvam 4.30.15 (Dn 1 DIO yoclianfam te; D6 yatharhatn te; DS sroni 
■vaiLt, Ca yatficstjoni; S si;d7ii svany atrn ksatriyah, TG 2 svdni nara- 
d/tipdh, G1 aufluy iitra partkivah), 
yaf ha«vd.i). 4.50.1. 

ivomara.n&nt 3.81.126 (K2 Dn D5 nfdtasya maro^m bhavat, D2 naivoting 
wiflTtiTiam nrajfft). 

ivoblitite 3.280.9; 299,28 (K1 iobliane). 
samatoTYiTnyaih 3.146.3. 

md^TMispaphaladrumah 3.139.24 (T1 G1 sHddpbaCai/utodnintah). 

$addphala]^ 3.297.54 and 55. 
sodapholaib 3,132.1, 
soiAasroXdii 3.125.13, 

9. Compounds with the order of component members changed, 
asmnatsarartavdA 1.21.6, 

bohulyabaladarpitai^, 2,20,18. 

vpyabhatfcadasaphalflm 3.83.11. 

puspctoijfocai/i 3.146,2 (K.4 D1.2 vikscaiA pu^aih}. 

yoia««miw»Mm 3.186.63 [K3 D 1-3 “feotinam, 4l Kl^ D5 yojaflfitidm (K3 
yenfl nocdm) saman.tadd At], 

varanamattAviAnmuiA 4,10.2 (Si D8 vd'm^rdjaotJeraii'uth; B5 Dn 1 D1.5 
■^twlya”, D7,95 mattayajendm®'). 
araTtyanttyal^t 1,106,7. 

dAarmamtyah 1.103.20 (S ‘'nityo Ai dAarmasyo). 
iostranityah 1.94.62. 

parDotavasaiiityaA 3.349,7 (K2 ‘’nasomalcAyoA), 
vananityaA 3.126.7 (Kl Tl ^lane (for rana®), 

ioponityafi 3,238.8 (Tl flStijiioj caiva fadheya}; 3.110.16 [Si K3 D3,5 iti 
fcAyato, Kl.2.4 D 1.2 Tl £ato nityam, (Tl “tyo)]. 
dAarmanityfna 3.126,36 {D1.2 inrycnamita buddhina). 
taponityaxya 3,112.15, 11.6 (Si K D3 Gl tapoyuktasya}. 
uidyfitaponitySh 3.93.15 (K3.4 Dc Dl-3,5 Tl 'yiifeta). 
dharmanityasya 3.24,10. 

10. Compounds with hiatus ' 

naroyonauroflafah 1.16.35 (Ko 2.4 D 5 ’^vibhusanam; Kl ^sirogatah, S3 G 2.5 
M “siropayoA B4 ’mandgaULh, D2 “jfrentanil^; TG6 sa Ctt ^rSyanaA 
poto^). 
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dewrsfij^m 1,114,38 [Si Kd 1,3 N B Da D 2,4,5 M dt^^raretlittnam ck; K4 
ca Dn DG 6 ^•nikd’^ndm; G 2 ,4,5,6 (Sup, Jjil) 
pnrvaT^fe 3.40,54 (K2 divydny asrd^i i/flihr bhurcii; KA^^ak^uKp^rvuvibha- 
vanam; S (T 2 G3,4 ran) cak^ft pUrvam miinir bhwdn)^ 

11, Anomalous compounds, 
j/atnisayaingrhab 1.41,1^ 3,13,10, 

f^afTo^ai/am pratHraydm 3,62,26 (S, “pratiirayat G 1 “tandsm^am)* 
yttfrecc/tflJcaniudsdk [KDc D2-5 T 1 Ml i/a£kocchaka (for vcit^^eccfialca), BDC 
D2. 6 G3 Tl M -nipdtds ca (for nivdsm m),] 

12. Compounds with loose constniction, 
pLLtraddre^ 1,4525 

^cdare 1,17324 [D5 5 vapa£n|/atib; VI B (^oept B 6 ) Da Dn D L2 
repu}* 

pulradnmju 3,131.9' (Dn pulroddrddi nank^aU), 

paraddrn 4.13.14 [Dl bhcirtfddrn"; D4 dard. 57110 , G2 M4-5 paradaTo^^ Cap. 

dam^ Crp, aivi/adardi^ Ca K as in text (Cr only cidrd^i) ]. 
paraddre 4.13.15 (S D3. 8 paradnr^^ te^ G3 ^ddraratd). 
paT^apamunosan^ame 3,83,80 (for inetreE). 
bhodraTTLond LGU 2 L 

bbodmmaiidiri 1.60,58 [B (except B5J D (except D2) ‘^nuCTta TQ ^maddm 
(G 2 °tam^ G3 t&} (N 3 kanbkadrdnumdgopi)]. 
mdtgcn!nm4i][i 2.19.18. 
aai^yosdcau 3>8929 (SGI * 

pftkmiTljapaA 426.1» 63.7.64 (D4 prtktulpattb) - 
bkdm-injaiyah 4292L 

adgaramgarrid 3,61,34 [T2 G (G1 missing) sagaropamam) ]. 
podnkikmjdicnaapTiabhdmr 1,9,18 [K3 S (except G 6 Ml) "^sctfubhdm (M 3 as 
in text) S VI D2 auprabhdm; BDa D3, 4.6,7 
TnatayoscfraTidhd 1,51.55 (Dn Dl G3 sa tn.a£si/agflmJkaj.ua, D3-5 *^5iigandkait?a^ 
G4,5 ^ aa^aTuDiaiua). 

TOatsirosagnndhmt 1,57,53 [Da ma^agondbn iKirdiigara; DS mnlspa- 

5 upamlhinl; TG12p4-6 M $a tasya (Tl t-a syai, 13 kanyu Gl,2,4-6 M 
capita, M3 tu sgan; M5 £0 »ij jnats^/as^andfkmi)]. 
haThaofad/tarmdTtam 2,38,38. 
mT^apok^adharmaina^ 3x116,12, 

ffailjaJpaTULsabdaaiidt 3.1.27 [K2 BDc Dn D4. 6 aanjolpdc cn; D5 sau^Epcrt (G1 
scmtsfltgeTiflj G2 saTTibho^aTUi-) ], 

3.80,47 (SI K1 sctrsiga^ids tat ha; K2h 4 Dn D3-5 ^rsIgatKditit 
ptird, Dl-2 rsipuTogamd^^). 
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ifiryendusBjJrflbbe 3.194. 11 [Bl-3 D (except D 1.3.5) G2 ^aryaaaraaprabhj. 
aavttjrayasagarbhaxA 4.30.10 [Dn 2 Cnp sp flawTtdIiayttaitgttrbham, S (M2 om) 
dfdJwimdya«igaTbfKim, Ca as in text, Ccj. cite 
turu^mffab^Tn 1112.1; 3.156.5, 

JciimndTur^abko^i 1.160.12, 163.6, 182.5; 3,3.15 . 247 [02 T3 G (except Gl> 
Ml adhipo (for i»abJio), 26.2, 123.22 SI Kl. 2 Dc adhipa^ (for r?o- 
bhd^), DIO ^^a vai tu]. 

pituh priyociidirfayS 1.94.S5. 
puror^aiiiiavivardhanaiti 1.112.7. 

b/MsfcoTflsydimasambhHra?^ 1.126.5 (K 2,4 ‘’flya^gosiimbAftOfli). 
nurnidgamafuiicdnlcTrimiib 1.144.11. 
priynctfcirsayd 1155.48. 

BoiUiimmttkbfliiiptSOTie® toyafiflijyapradam 1.19.16 (Kl “toyoyxi, K4 S 3 Da 1 
"diptogni). 

visaih poti^ 1,169.12, 1884. 

risam pate 1.176.33, 187.32 [fJ 3 B (except B 5) D2 matipote]; 192.17. T 3 
G2-4 uisampcttm); 192.25; 194.11, 18; 196.23, 197.25, 198.13, 205.18, 
225.18. 

o^refu gatcimdnasttJi 3.163.46. 

gauam tlrthe 3.93.3 (D2 ^tas i^he; D5 tnahdtirih^y, 

r^abJicTta 3.35495. 

UiVii virytt ixiritT^dtah 3.9147* 
tcuya darsftnfltr.y^m 3.142.4, 
piturJirdayflTo^i^wiJ^ 3.261.6. 

bhoyniya ajfifliK 3.146.28 [Si Kl,2 bboyaprajnaii ca, BDn D 4r6 T 2 (after 
corr.) G3 bbayanabliijnai^^]. 
raves tamisTagatnenirgatna .71 3,161,10. 
rame^a fcrtemonyavofc 3,11625. 


PURATANA FRABANDHA SAMGRAHA AND 
THE DATES OF CHANDA AND JALHA 


By 

Mata Prasad GtjptAj AlbAabod University 

Nearly twenty years ago, Muni Jma Vijaya compiled under the title 
*Ptirataim Prabandha Samgraha* a number of prah^ndh^s connected with the 
themes of the pra&endbas of Merutunga^s Prahandha Ch^TlUItlaIU^ It was 
published in the welDmown Singhi Jaina Series. In this compUatjon he also 
included two prnbtirtiiJias under the captions Prithviraja Prabandha' and 
Jayachanda Prabandha.® In these pnabandhas there appear four cJihop- 
payos, of which three are found in the Nagari Prachirli^ Sabha, Kashi edi* 
tion of Chanda's Trithviraja R^u*.^ Therefore a new li^t has been thrown 
on Cbanda and his work Prithviraja Rasau^ by the publication of these two 
prabandkas^ and this has been discussed by Muni Jina Vijaya in the Prasta* 
vika Vaktavya (preface) of the work,^ While discussing his views, I pro¬ 
pose to put fonvard my own conclusions here, based on these new data, about 
the dates of Chanda and also of another poet, Jalha. 

In the aforesaid Frastavika Vaktavya* under the sub-heading ‘Sarp^ 
graha ki kuchha mahatva ki prabandha' Muni Jina Vijaye writes: *TIere 
T want to draw the attention of the scholars on one thing, that from the pra- 
bandhss dealing with Prithviraja and Jayachanda, which have been included 
tn this work, we find that the contention of certain scholars about the 
authorship and date of 'Prilhviraia Rasau^ the weHknown Hind! epic+ that the 
whole work is spurious and a creation of about the seventeenth century is 
not altogether correct- The three or four Prakiita verses, which are met 
with in the aforesaid two prabandhus (pp, flfi, 88, SB of PurStana Prabandha 
Samgraha) ^ have been loo-ked for in the *Raf5Uu\ and out of the:^ four verses 
three have, though m a deformed condition, yet verbatim been found out in 
the same. This proves that the poet^ Chanda was decidedly a historical per¬ 
sonage and a contemporary of PrithvTrajay the Hindu ruler of Delhi; that 
he was held in high regard by him and was his court-poeh It was he who, 
with a view ta recite the glorious deeds of Prithviraja, composed a poena in 

1. Pumtana Prst^Gndba Sdm^rpb^p p. S6. 

2. lEiiiL, p, 88 

a Prithviraja Haaaui, pip, 149G, H82, 2502L 

4, Furifana Fraboadba Saxp^mha, Pmatavika Vaktavya, pp. 8-10. 
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the Disya Prakrita language, which (poem) was known by the name of 
'Prithviraja Hereafter he quotea the three verses from the prahaii- 

and giving their parallel reading from the ‘Prithviraja Rasau^ published 
by Nagaii Prachariul Sabha, Kashi, he emphasises the need of an authentic 
edition of the work.® 

We are not concerned here with the necessity or otherwise of an 
authentic edition of 'Prith%'iraja Risau\ or even with the authenticity of the 
work- We are conrerned here only with the able compiler's views regarding 
Ihe date of Trithviraja R^u' and its author Chanda. 

Muni Jina Vi jay a is perfectly justified in holding that the work 
'Prithviraja Rasau^ cannot be a fabrication of the seventeenth century, as the 
two prabandHa? Tnentioned above contain verses composed by Chanda and 
one of the Mss. containing Ihese two prabandhM is dated 1528 But is 

he justified to hold the ahove^quoted view about Chanda and hl<a date ordy 
because certain verges appearing in the name of Chanda and conipo$ed in 
DeSya Prikrita are referred to in the jitahandhus in which Chanda appears 
as a couTt-poet of Piithvirnja and these pmband/ias are found in Mss, belong* 
ing to the fifteenth century of the Christinn Era ? 

So far as the language of these verses is concerned, it continued to be 
in Use even upfo the fourteenth century of the Christian E^a^ as is borne out 
by Trakrita Paingalam’® and many other works. Hence the date of the Ms. 
viz. 1528 even combined with the form of the language used in the 
aforesaid verses, cannot be sufficient to establish that the author was a court- 
poet of Prithviraja, who lived in the twelfth century of the Christian Era. 

As for the dependibility of the account given by the writer or writers 
of these two prabendhoSj in which Chanda appears as a court-poet of Prithvl- 
rija, the able compiler's view could have been Ixistified only if a substantial 
portion of the work of Chanda had been referred to in these prabcindlias and 
the facts stated therein could be corroborated with the facts known from 
history. But apart from that, I will draw the attention of the scholars to a 
very important fact about these verses which somehow been overlooked 
by the learned compiler of “Puratana Prabandha Salmg^^a^ 

If we closely examine the two prabrndhus^ we find that out of the 
four verses regarded by the learned compiler of Turitana Prabandha Sam^ 
graha^ as compositions of Chanda, two are really compositions of another poet+ 

5. JitcL, pp. 

S. pp. 

7- Jhid., p. 3^ 

8- I^nikrtn FaingnTaia ed. by C. Ml GansHAL, ^ii. 
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Jalha and not of Chanda. This is borne out by the name of the poeL ap¬ 
pearing in the last two feet of these two These verses are reprodiic^ 

below from the text of Jayachanda Prabandha as it appears in the Turatana 
Pxabandha Saipgraha';^ 

(i) Trris^hi lalcshe tu^^r aabela pdkharkm jam haya^ 

Ckauda^in mayaf^mtta danti gajjanti mahdmaya. 

Visa lakkha payakka saphat pharokka dha^uddkara, 

Lhu&a^u aru baluydna jaairikhn feu jd^ai tafia jHirfl, 

Chhatt^a lafesfeo. nerdhtuai viki vinadid fed feiTna bfeei/oUj 
Jaicfeaada nn Vfllfeu" feai gayau fci m-fiu fci gfeari 

(h) Jaitacfeandu chofefeaijaz deva Cufea dusaha payd^muj 
Dftaram dfensam uddfeo^at rdj/afe bfeaiigdnao. 

Sem luoTtifeiii samfezifau Tnufcfcu feagofefeczrt siri fefenndiOj 
Tuttad ad kara dfeavaiu. dhiiit jaau cfei^a tairii mandio^ 
t/cfecfefwlm rd^iu jarnggi gaya sukavi *B{J) olfeu' sachchau chavai^ 
Vagga itwIu b'mdti bfeuyajuitit aafeaaa nayoua Icftia part milaL 

It may also be noted tha t only the first of the above two verses is 
found in the 'Prithviraja Kasau^ published by the Nagarl Pracharifil Sabha 
of Kashi,^** and even this verse is not found in the Mss. of the work belonging 
to other lines of transmission of its text. At least so far dining the last 
more than two years of my work on the text of the Prithviraja Hasau^^ I 
have not met with these two verses in any of the Msa, of the other lines of 
transmission of the text of this work. 

How for the prabandfea-writer may be relied upon for whatever he 
says, may further be gauged from the fact that he is not content with merely 
quoting these verses, but Introduces both these verses with the following 
words; 


(i) *^tadanu Chanda Bnlidda Bhaftena sri Jaitra Chandra pratyuk- 

(ii) ''tenaiva purvamuktam”.^ 

Thereforep it is obvious that the prabwndha containing these references 
is nothing short of a fabrieation done with the help of material supplied by a 
certain work of Jalba, and should in no case be treated with anything like 
historical seriousness. It may be that the other prabandfea, viz. Frithviraja 


Pr&bani^M SamgroJia, pp. 33-39. 
13. Prithvfraja R^u (Kashi «i.)t p. S502. 

IL Pui^nma Prahandlifl SpijigrBhjiT p. 33. 

12. p. 38, 
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Prabandhs also was similarly written^ willi the only difference that the 
verses referred to in this case happened to be the compositloiia of Chanda. 

Consequently the views of the learned compiler of the ‘Puratana 
Frabandha Samgraha’ about Chanda and his date seem to be hardly tenable. 

Yet a peep into the textual history of these pmbandFias does help us 
in arriving at some approximation about the dates of Chanda and Jalha and 
it will be useful to turn to it 

As has already been mentioned above, the two pmbandlifls in which 
the four verses occur are Prithvirija Prahandha and Jayachanda Prabandhai 
of which the former is available in two pro band Jia-samgraltus which have 
been named and respectively, and the latter is prcsentely available 
in only; the folios in which the latter might have occured being missing 
from it cannot be said with certainly that it ncourred in also 

Further, TP' collection contains 40 prctbandhas while contains 71 
prabaTidho^, though the Ms. of 'B' being incomplete, many of its folios mis¬ 
sing from it^ only 54 prabandhus are obtahiahle from it And a number of 
^ptdbttTidhas in the two aamgrahas relate to common themes, though nothing 
can be said about their texts without seeing the Mss. of "P* and except 
with regard to the following 8 prabnTidhas which have been compiled in the 
^Puratona Prahandha Samgraha*; 

1. Vikrama sambandhe Hama^x^ya Katha prahandha^ 

2. Vasiha Abhada prabandha, 

3. Kumarapala ksuit^axi prabandhai 

4. Vastupala Tejahpala prahandha, 

5. Prithvirija prahandha, 

6. Lakhana Raula prahandha, 

7^ Nya 3 fie Yasovarmina nrpa piubandha;, and 

8. Ambucbicha njpa prah andh a, 

Yet this number is suffident for our present requirements. 

On a comparison of the two collections P' and *B’'| the following 
conclusions seem to he inevitable: 

(i) Hie authorship of the above eight praba-ndhcj compiled in the 
two collection is identical: this is borne out by the fact that the text of 
these prabandJicLS in both of them Is almost the same. 

(ii) The two collections must have belonged to two distinct lines of 
transmission for their common text: this is home out by the fact that no 
sueh errors or lacunae are found in them as are common to the two collec* 
Uons^ 
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(iii) In both the collectioiis interpoLitiiiM have been effect&d 
independently of eaizh otherj this is borne out by the faict that both the 
collections contain sentences, passages and verses not common to each other 
and of the nature of additional matter, 

(iv) This additional matter should have been in the form of 
adscripts at same stage earlier than the present one^ as the of 'P' and 
'U* are not siiid to contain any sue^ adscripts. 

It Is therefore evident that from the authorship of these eight 
prflbandhns down to the Mss. of ‘P' and referred to above^ their texts 
should have passed through at least three stages of trnpFmissioa in the 
ioUowing manner: 


Tie authorship of the prabttndfias common to *P' and 


__I 

I 

The authorship of 
*P' collection 

i 

The authorship of interpola¬ 
tions in the form of ad5<^pl5 
in "P' collection 

I 

Present Ms^ of ‘P* 

(1528 vx,) 


The authorship of 
'B' collection 

I 

The authorship of inteipola- 
tioos in the form of adscripts 
In 'B' collection 

Present Ms, of (the last 
folio being missing, the date 
of the Ms. is not known) 


NoWp if we make an allowance of SO years an average for each of 
these three stages of transmission of the text^ which 1 do not consider to he 
excessive in any case, it may be easily surmised that the authorship of the 
prabrnidho^ common to the two conections may be placed at about 1378 V-E* 
And, if we place the date of composition of the verses incorporated in the 
two prabcndfics even fifty years ahead of this, the date of their composition 
approximates to about 1328 v.e. 

The date of Chanda, therefore, approximates to 1328 v.e. The date 
of Jalha however cannot be approximated in the above manner, as the Ms. 
of is mutilated at the place where the Jayachanda Prabandha, in which 
the above-quoted verses of Jalha occur, should or mi^t have occurei Yet 
the probability is dear that Jsdha may be nearly as old a poet as Chanda, 
for it is quite likely that the author of Jayaebanda Prabandha may be the 
same as that of Prithvirija Prabandha. 






A NOTE ON THE USE OF THE GENmVE CASE 
IN EARLY HINDI PROSE * 

By 

Dayanand Srivastav, Calcutta Unitrersity 

In early Hind i prose the genitive case covers a very wide range of 
expression. Besides gemtive of possession, as—mii uiuXhuTa fei ayi Attyt 

/cons fci dasi Au (I am maid-servant of Kans and have came frdm Mathura_ 

PS); TTojB udayobAonu Ica mondir (the temple of king Udai-abhanu—NKP); 
condrauflti ki gakhiya (playmates of Candravali,—RKK); and genitive of 
relationship, as-^ot rfijd raghu Ici be/i Afi (I am daughter of raja Raghu. — 
NKP); ye 6/idnje kims fee dou (these two nephews of Kans.—^PS), it has 
the following functions or expressions; — 

(a) The genitive acts as the subject of the action denoted by the 
word it qualifies—ekd efci art /crptia fce caknd sun (hearing suddenly the 
sudden departure of Kri shna —PS); balrdTnji kd dud jdn sab gioal bal daude 
dye (hearing the arrival of Balramji all gwalbal came running—PS); unhd 
gdnd ndcand run dekh baldeuji bhi nScaite gdne Utge (having heard and seen 
them singing and dancing Balramji too began to sing and dance—PS); dp 
lea bocan lodoin ice jilane kd sadJiau hoi (your blessing is an instrument of 
bringing back this girl to life—NKP); jfind mahdrdi mcAcrani our guim 
■makendar gin kd rdni feetafci Jee liye (going of the king, the queen and the 
saint Mahendragirl for the queen Ket^—RKK). 

fb) The objective gemtive in all the three texts is a mOie frequent 
idiom than the subjective genitive and it functions as the object of the action 
to which it governs (direct or indirect), thus — kttpaid ke mdrane fco kucha 
do?fl Tiflhl (there is no harm in slaying a deceit—PS); itani bdt fee sunate hi 
Ufa citrarefcAd Ice ?tifcaf aya madAur boenfi sc bolt (hearing this Usha came 
near Citrarekha and said sweetly—PS); sa™Aan5 jopi ji ke atbdn ka (wor¬ 
shipping of the mendicant’s place—RKK); aur Idna un bhabAuf kd jo guruji 

de gaye the (and hringing of the ash bestowed by the ■saint _ r kK ) . Jn 

Rani Ketaki Id KahanI, the noun of action takes its object in the genitive thus: 
is JcflhQTit kd JcaAaneicdid dp feo jatata Aai (the rekter of this story relates 
it to you—RKK). 

Sagar—by laUClal, Naaiketopikhyafl-by Sadal Miara, RauS KetokJ kl 
Kahani—by hwi Alia Khin. Abbreviatiema PS = Pretji Sagar; NKP = Nasikelapakhvan: 
RKK = Eaiii Ketaki ki KahanL 
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(c) In Nasiketopakliyin, Prem Sagar and KetsM kJ Kaliani 

the subjective genitive has an alternative expression^ that Is, It is used as 
instrumental genitive {having the sense of by), thus — 7m.hardj aur ntaliSrfliii 
Tie apane beje Ice likkehuye put sojie fee -pdni yo lifclia (the king and the 
queen wrote with gold-water on the tetter written by their son—RKK)j 
falwar fee bnl ham tumfefiri duifectn mil^ dege (wo shall arrange for 3^Ur 
meeting with your bride by the strength of sword—RKK); ya^ adharm 
KjaTTe mera hud (this unpious deed has been done unconsciously by 
me—PS). 

(d) ReciprOE!al genitives—Examples of reciprocal genitive are not 
avadabte from Rani Ketald ki Kahinl and Nosiketopakhyan. But some 
astray examples are to be found in Prem Sagar' thus—pcraspar apakd feame 
lijfiie jcno fee gaTiaka ke jan (the members of the society of mutual assistance 
—PS)* In fact this is the solitary instance of reciprocal genitive, which I 
could gather from Prem Sugar, The special feature to be noted is that 
both the genitivea here as possessive genitive. 

(e) Partitive genitive: “The occurrence of partitive genitive in all 

the three texts are very frequent. It expresses any thing as the part of a 
whole or group, thus—us In yuh gay idhar caK ayi (this cow belong¬ 

ing to that herd is led astray—PS); yofe tts mbhd fed sodosT/u feoi (he Is the 
member of that society—PS), 

Examples of genitive governing a phrase or sentence b very common 
idiom in these texts, thus —un ihagadalU dMtyo me fca me! ek detya feu (I 
am one of the mernherg of the groups of those quarrelsome demons — PS); 
jare un pendauu me fed cfc le d (you go^ and bring one of the members of 
the Pandavas—PS). The reduplicated form of genitive in all the three texts 
is employed to express completeness^ totality or intensity. The frequeuey 
of such examples b greater in Prem Sagar* than the other two texts (that 
is, Nasiketopakhyan and Rdnl Ketald ki Kah^i) thus unfcc p^fee ratfeS fee 
t«t5 fee tete dr^a ate tfee (after hlni chariots after chariots — group of 
chariots — were seen—PS): ^afe min sub fee sah cefeif rah guye (hearing this 
all were wonderstruck—NKP); is par sabkd ki sabfed vidroh fear ufM (on 
this account the whole assembly rebelled—^PS). 

Heduplicated partitive is also used as adjective in the superlntive 
degree; thus: mitfee fed mrthd {very sweet), ache fea aefea (best) and swnduT 
fed stindar (most beautiful) , 

(f) The appositional genitive or genitive of identity is a rare idiom 
in early Hindi prose. But the possibility of such occurrence is not completely 
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ruled out- In E*rem 8agai: the appositional genitive is much more frequent 
than Nasikctopakhynn and Rim Ketald Id K ahanl , thus—^hatnare doiw fce 
TTwrane fci I'ccfifl /a (he desired the kilUiig of we two—^PS); tumhire liono 
ke Iiye afcruT mathura se dye hdl (Ahaw has come from Matburs for you two 
—^PS); mBTU-terd dono ks oiubb monote hdi (he desires ill of we two, you 
and I). 

Under this we can also treat examples like—atn jor Id ddhi oyT ki 
din fc* rat hogayi (such a violent storm came that day turned into night—PS); 
vsne aiii rudyd !« ki dtn ki TFuthd Sdhen rat hognyi (he spread his maya 
and day turned into very dark night—PS), 

(g) The genitive of race or family is a siJeciaJ idiom and is just re¬ 
verse of the partitive genitive, thus—yad« kd bamsa (family of Yadu—PS) 
and in, feflJia surya 1:3. hadisa fci jisH fcirti samast lok me pmstddh hat (my 
lord! I belong to the family of Smya whose superiority is acknowledged in 
the universe—NKP) where the whole is referred to the part, 

(h) The genitive is also employed to express the temnoral sense, 
thus, uflisampayan kakatc kSi lei he raja dag diti ke hTtene per candrdvafi 
fiyr (Vaishampayan says, ‘O King? after ten days Chandravati appeared— 
NKP); t/ah dtha din Jn Bwt hai (this is the happening of ten days); ek rat 
k? Tara bansid (made her queen for one night—NKP); adJii rat ke samaya 
krsna poTiilcB (Krishna arrived at mid of night—PS); ek din fcl bSt kai fci 
mai ne ek g3ya ek brahmona feo diyd (one day it so happened that I gave 
a cow to a brahmin^ — ^PS) . 

The temporal genitive in these texts is frequently employed to express 
the teimination of a period, thus — rdra ketaki tic do mas ki tapojryd ki (rani 
Ketate did s worship of two months duration—RKK); iab dicdpar fee ant 
me sri fcrsna awnfur lege (by the end—termination — of Dvapar, when 
Krishna will take birth—^PS); in, fin din fce bitene par ice jiwit lawf eye 
(after the termination of three days he came back alive—NKP) the temporal 
teimmational genitive is employed as temporal subjective genitive. 

(i) The genitive in these texts is also employed to express Some place, 
thus; parrot ke eptrpor fco toarf (the snow of the peak of a mountain); 
jaryititia ke fir parvat satti ja boiflEO (he fixed iumself as a mountain on the 
bank of the river Jamuna—PS); metkura ki nSriyi (’women of Mathura). 

(j) The pnitive of age b a special idiom in these texb, thus—jab 
tb® laarios ki kui (when XJsha attained the age of seven years—^PS)' 
kamfiri bTcdkape fcj nwasfka ki ek kea kala bki nakl (I am overpowered by 
my old age and not a single hair on my head has remained black—NKP), 
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(k) Genitive in the^ texts scMuetimi^ appears wh&re dative of direc¬ 
tion was expected; thus: xittar fce balardm abM imhl lati^e (gone for the 
norths Balram has not yet returned—PS). 

(l) The frequent occurring of gemtive for the dative of edvantage 
is an essential feature of the early ffindi prose. * Thus—elc-cJlfi rdni ke 

putra Gur efc-eJc ka^vya thi (ten sons and a daughter were to every queen-—^ 
PS); aisi hat na to dcfchaw me ai/i 71 a to sitfULite me fci bind bhdryd few fee 
jrutra ho (this is neither seen nor heard that a son is bom to a person with* 
out a wife—NKP); is deA ke rajK fee efc piitm na feuivd (not a son was bom 
to the king of this country—EKK). 

(m) Instead of dative, genitive in NasiketapaMiyau, is used as in¬ 
direct object thus—^pcTie pita fee kauTi mitita dlfefedugf (what face woiild 
I show to my father). 

(n) In the following examples, we have genitive of ptirpc^e— wdh 
usfee feArdnc fee fedm fed no tJid (this was no good for hl-g food); yeli toofeaf 
tfeafectrcne fed tiafel hai (this is no time for staying) - 

(o) Genitive iu Prem Sagar is employed to express ahktive idioms, 
as, bfndaban fed fl|/d feud (arrived from Vrindaban); pamat fed gtrd uJtife (he, 
fallen from the mountain—PS); the idioms — joTm fed bfeifefedn (beggar from 
childhood); ma« fed kapafi (malicious from or of heart); occurring fre¬ 
quently in Prem Sagar and KSni KetakI ki Kahani can also be treated under 
this head. Such idioms are regular in the texts taken for study and they 
have also been inherited by Modem Hindi Prose. 

Besides these, the genitive is employed in all the three texts as geni* 
five of material as Kancait fee mawdir (temples of gold), efe dnid c5di fed (a 
bucket of silver—RKK)^ ns ne ghSs fei dcliyd me putro. feo mfet diyd (she 
kept her son in the basket of grass — KKP); as genitive of price, e^g., yoh 
feituft? fed ghodd feai (of what value this horse is); as genitive of quality— 
bfiati bhdti fee purrat (varieties of mountain—PS), bode acamhhe fei hat (an 
exciting happening—NKP); as genitive of cause, e g., patfe feS fedrd (tired of 
way), uirafe fct ptr fcisc AttudS (to whom should 1 relate the pang of separa¬ 
tion—^PS); as genitive of purpose^ e.g., dtra rcfefed Ijfefeafi^fe fed sdmKn 
magdya dscn par boidfei (having asked for the writing instruments, Citra- 
rekha took her seat—PS). 

Examples of elliptical genitive is a special feature of all the three 
textg. In certain cases the genitive post-position Is also omitted, e.g.j jeffe 
bfldJ teras ko (on the 13th day of Jetha), the regular expression should be 
^ctfe fci hadx terGs feo; fer^ feo mamciodlo miife mdgK dhan pawega (slayer of 
Krishna would get wealth according to his desire—PS.), the regular form 
Ifl 
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would be mtLh lea magS. la these examples the nouns appear ns gertitively 
dependent compounds 

The genitive post-position is frequently added to a verb and it ex¬ 
presses a substantive unit, e.g., mdro-mdro lcd_to-fcdto fco sabd pk^lilg^xyd (noise 
of ^strike and slaughter’—spread all over the place—RKK)^ 

The genitive post-pc3sitiotL in Prem Sagar and Nastketopakhyin is 
often employed with the verbs gaye and soye to express adjectival sense^ thus, 
yS. caudah ratna he gaye kd sok hai^ us sotfc kd kkdf uphd kar yejm rak?! 
(bring here the bed that sleeping man —RKK), 

The compound genitive is a ^^rnmon idiont in all the three texts. The 
genitive is compounded generally with locative post-position par (oo). Hius, 
parvat ke coll per ke harf (snow from the peak of mountain—bhuklil 
akhd pfthioi par fee dfean sc italii bJiorcitt (hungry eyes are never satisfied 
by wealth of universe). 
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0.0 This paper deals with the tone sysieifl of a variety of Punjabi spoken in 
the city of Amritsar, which is commonly de^gnated as Majhi (referred to 
herein as Punjabi only). The name Majhi is appUed to the dialect of Punjabi 
spoken in Majha (Midland) which lies between the rivers Ravi and Beasrcum- 
Satluj and includes the districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Lahore.® 

The citatioi:i;& herein as based on my own pTonuneiation and have been 
supplemented as a check in most of the cases with the prontmciation of the 
other speakers.^ ^ 

QJl The existence of tones in Punjabi “had long been a puzzle to the students 
and speakers of Punjabi till Dr. Grahame Bailzv discovered their true nature 
viz., that they consisted in altering the pitch of the vowel, technically called 
tones^V.^ But stiL the only descriptive statements of the tone systems of the 
various varieties of Punjabi are those contained in the works of Dr. Grahame 
Bailey and Dr. Banarsi Das Jain.^ The present paper (apart from describ¬ 
ing a different variety of Punjabi) differs from the earlier treatment of the 
subject in the apphcation of the phonemic theory and the conclusions® arrived 
at can be briefly stated as foUowsi 

h Punjabi has three distinctive tones. 

2. The position of tone is significant in a word. 

1 1 Am gmtehi] to D?. Gordm H. Fairbanks and Dr. R A Glza^os for liavtng 
gone thraiigh thi* paper ami made Tnacy iis^ul asuggestiona eehI atso to Dr. Williaiii 
0. Bright and Mr. P, C. of the CotL^, Poona* for the valuable 

hfilp I have received from them. 

Z. G. A Gkoeoh: Lingwistic furpeir of Vol IX, Part 1, 

3. The two InfomiaiilB: with whom 1 have worked art Smtl Bhagwati Dm On 

January-FebniaTy. 19SS) and Shri Kfmti PraTrash Babl fAugust-September, No 

difference in the spteoh of these infarmaikts has been found pertinent to the totwa. 

4. B. D. Jain: A Fhonotogy of Fa?Ljabl and A Ludhumi Phonetic Header, Lahore 
imA), Page 29. 

5. T, Grahame Bait-ft; Putijohi Moiwtic Headfir'', (ISH) based on tho speech 
of vihago aromid Wazimbad and Gujranwala and ‘^^Ling'Edatle Studies from the 

(lS20y describing th^ Panjabi of Bilaspur and N&lagarii, B. D, Jain; ref. rif. ft nt. C 

6. For difference in cotidusions ret to works eit ft. nt. S. Hiere La na foiirdi or 
cembdiied tone in the variety described by me and this b m fact tho tone with the Alper- 
imposed intonatioii. 
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3, The feature of stress is not significant in the language and is an automatic 
predictable concommitant of tone. 

OSt Hie Phonemes'^ of Punjabi are as under: 

(a) SegmentaL 


Ccnsonaats. Bilabia] 

Dental 

Retroflex Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

STOPS 







Vdfl. 

P 

t 

t 

C 

k 


Vc4 

h 

d 

4 

> 

J 

g 


Vds-Asp, 

ph 

th 

tb 

ch 

kb 


CONTINUANTS 







Spirants, 


s 


B 


b 


m 

n 



7 


lateral. 


1 

• 




Flaps. 


r 

F 




Semi-consonantse 

w 



y 



Vowels, 







Class I /I a U/ 






Class n/i 

e (le a 

£> O u/ 






(Vowels of the Class I are phonetically short and those of Glass H are pho¬ 
netically long), 

(b) Supra-^gjnental, 

1. Nasalisation 

2. Tones — Even Tone - 

Falling Tone > 

Rising Tone / 

3. Word Juncture, (not written here). 

The following limitations on distribution are pertinent to a discussion 
of tones: 

1, All consonants occur initially, medially and finnHy except; 

M/ does not occur initially, /h/ occurs only iiutiBUy, 

7. TranseripOmi used ia this paper is tentatively phonemic and the eymbota (with 
ccrtaiD modiScations) have been used as sugKeeted fey B. Bzoca and C. L. 'Tb *™ - 
"Oudhta of Unpuiftk lAnalyiiy (1H2). 
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/w/ does not occur finally except in a few proper names and 
/y/ does not occur finally, 

2 . Consonant dusters are of four kinds: 

(a) Any consonants followed by a semi«coQSOnant (initially and medial¬ 
ly only) 

(b) Any sequence of identical consonants exc^t 13 q, yy/ (medially 
and finally only),^ 

(c) Certain other sequences of continuants plus stop (medially and 
finally only)* 

(d) Certain sequences of stop plus stop (medially only)- 

There ia the further restriction that no mono-syllabic or disyllabic word cm 
have more than one duster of classes b, c and d. 

3. All vowels contrast in accented syllables except before patise where vowels 
of the dH-'g? 1 do not occur, Vofwels of Class 1 occur as atonic vowels 
after pause and between consonants and of Class 11 as atonic vowels 
before pause, 

0p 4 The present description of tones is restricted to mono^syllahic and di¬ 
syllabic words, the various types of which can be represented by the follow¬ 
ing formulas: 

MONO-SYLLABIC (C) (S) V (C) (C) 

DI-SYLLABIC (C) (S) V(C) (C.S) V (C) (C)* 

LI Punjabi has three distinctive tones^^ which can be called Even Tone, 
Falling Tone and Ri^g Tone respectively and the following are a few 
minimal triplets to show the phonemic contrasts: 


/ban/ “window^* 
/pfiUa/ “cold” 

/taw “bang” 

/kSpa/ “strdghten’^ 
/ca/ “wish”. 

/m/ “a kind of reed** 


/bhri/ "broom" 
/pMla/ "spear^' 

/% i 5g/ “manner" 

get made” 
/eft/ "shyness"* 

/kid/ "grass-seller** 


/bftri/ "outside’** 

/palla/ *^proud”- 
/% fl t3g/ *’kgg’*- 
/k3|4/ "pudding**. 

/c4/ "tea”, 

/kai/ **greeu matter” 

(moss). 


8. The sequeme of iiiciitlcal ccnscrLajits occutg finally alter vowels of the das 
I ody. 

e. anil V mean any consonant, semi-consfonant and Vowel rcs|Kctivaly. 

10. For El dfifmitiDn of s tone Jarguage see K L. PUO!, "ro-nc Lanjjiug^i^* (IMS). 
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2.1 Features of the Even Tone. 

The contour of Even Tone starts at a mid level and ends abruptljr 
with a rise. It otxiirs on all types of mono-^llables and eithei: on the 

first or on the second syllable off the dirsyUabica. 

k 

22 Features in Mono-Syllabics. 

The Even Tone occurs in all types of monodyllahlca with aO possible 
imfial and final consonants or clusters and all possible vowels viz;.^ /I/^ 
“come", /pi/ “drink^', /dwa/ ^'medicine*'^ /eh 5 k/ “to season a ’vegetable^, 
/dB/ “heart't /dib/ “pressure^, Ayub/ “tube”^ /wysTJg/ ^^iroay"*| 
/swirg/ "^heaven^V V “to boH'V and /cblll/ *'to peel oW\ etc* 


In the checked mono-syllabics the rise is more distinct than in the 
unchecked ones as in /pa/ '*to put^^ and /pap/ Also dlffemit auditory 

effects in the starting point n£ the glide can be noted dependlr^ on which 
consonants occur at the beginning of the words. The starting point of the 
glide is lowest on the syllables beginning with a voiceless aspirated stops, 
filightly higher on the syllables beginning with a voiceless unaspiiated stop 
and higher still an the syUabica begiimmg with a voiced roosonant as in 
/khal/ ^a game of cards'^ /kM/ '*dealh^' and /gal/ 


The glide has the same qualities in tnono-sylUbics of Ihe type VC 
having vowels of the Class II as in /ap/ "'self*' and /ab/ "lustre”. 

In the types CVC and CVCC having vowels of the Class I only, the 
rise in the glide is more diatinct on the latter as in /min/ /m^nii/ 

**aEree'^, /k^V “rnachine'* and /kSl 1/ “loneliness”, etc. 

In the type VCC where only vowels of Class I occur the lo’w-^tart 
and the rise of the glide is more distinctly heard on the syllables checked by 
voiceless unaspirated stops than those checked by the voiced or voiceless 
aspirated consonants as in /akk/ plant'", /^gg/ “fire^ and /5kkV *’eye” 
etc* 

In the mono-syliabics of the types CSVC and CSV phonetic realisa¬ 
tion of the glide is simUar to that of the type CVC (with the vowels of 
Class H) and CV and the preceding semi-consonant has no effect on the tone 
glide on the syllabic peak as in /pyas/ "thirst”, /pas/ *'near^ /wySs/ “a 
name” and /wis/ *^abode’^ 
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2i3 Features in Di-syllabics,^^ 

In the di-syllahic3 if the tone ixjffurs on the first syUhhle^ it has always 
a relatively lower pitch of the voice and rise of the glide Is realised on the 
second atonic syllable, Abo the first syllable has a slightly greater amoisit 
of stress than the second as in /pana/ “to put", /k»la/ *'art", /mlirSt/ 
'^picture'* and /nwSmi/ "newly married+“^ 

In case the two syllables are separated by a consoi^ant cluster the 
amount of breath force increases on the first syllable without having any 
significant effect on the relative pitches of both the syllables vi?^, /panna/ 
**am putting*^^ /jlnda/ *'living^'j /cholle/ /pyalla/ **cup"* and /c^ ana/ 

"lead-shot”. 

If the tone occurs on the second syllable, the pitch contour is realised 
on this syllable* The first atonic vowel haa always a low pitch (which is 
similar to that when the tone occms on this syllable), but the pitch contour 
stajis at the same level as that of the first atonic vowel and ends abruptly 
with a slight rise. The vowel hearing the significant tone has always in this 
case a highej" amount of stress than that of the first atonic vowel as in 
/tola/ "tanlc^^ /dOrya/ '^river”, /mOkan/ "house"*, /sOmyln/ "*goods'*^ 
/h^Onid/ "scratch** and /mUkhtj'ar/ ^'attorney", 

3.1 Features of the Falling Tone. 

Words may have a different tone which may be callai Falling Tone (or 
Falhng Rising Tone). The glide of this tone starts at a low level falls down 
and rises to the mid-level and the pronunciation of words having this tone 
is also accompanied by a tonsiderable constraint in the larynx* The syllables 
having falling tone may be pronounced with a creaky voice, especi&lly in a 
consciously slow pronunciation. 

3.2 Feature in Mono-Syllabics. 

In mono-syllables the fall and the rise of the glide occurs on the same 
syllable but the gUde is more distinct on the syllables having vowels of 
Class n than those with the vowels of Class I as in /tir/ “everyone”, /tir/ 
^courageous”, /tar/ “to Imagine"^ /ter/ place*’, /tur/ *Tarlhest’* and 
'/ttJr/ “trick**. Moreover, the ghde seems to start at a low level on the 
syllables preceded fay a voiceless consonant. Instances of all consonants 
except the voiceless aspirated stops preceding the syllable having falling 


U. VfiriDiis phonetic of lh& iii-Ejiifii-$i*^Ilsibics oftc-r iipd before pa.tise 

are also found In the di-eylkhics m similM environineiit and bflve been emitted ftom 
deacziptioii to avoM repetltlcni. 
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tone are found (except in the one word ,/kh^/ play") as in /pse/ 
*'feap", /pw/ '"ugly'\ /dkr/ **to roar'^ /ttJn/ *‘note of m^isk:'^ /e e sa/ “imbif 
/k5^/ “creaking sound’^, /lyon/ ^^biinging'\ /ktTnd/ 'Veil over the faceup 
/rit/ ''night 

In the mono-syllabics of the types CSV, CSVC and CSVCC the glide 
is realised on the syllabic peak only and the semi-consonmit has no effect on 
it via,, /tyh/ mcditate'^^ /Iwhr/ *'black-smith", /py&s/^ /byas/ 

“practice"', /pwi/ ''turn round" and /ny a "name of a religious 

In the mono-syllabics with the vowels of Class 11 the fall of the glide 
is more distinct than on the mono-^llabies with the vowels of Class I, 
similnrly it is more distinct on the mono-syllabics of type CVCC than on 
the type CVC (both hati^ing vowels of Clnss I) viz^* /pV/ at tack", /pir/ 
"crowd", /pur/ '“'drizzels”, /ptr/ "to crtimMe" A^I/ "to melt" and /tally 
"ugly man". 

3.3* Features in Di-syUabics, 

When the tone occurs on the first syUablep the fall and the rise of the 
gLde occurs on the same syllable (except when foEowed by a consonant 
cluster, a seml-conscnant or on the first vow^ of the sequence of two vowels) 
and the second syllable usually continues on the same level of pitch as the 
end point ol the glide on the first. In this case the first syUable has always 
lightly higher amount of stress than the second atonic vowel viz*, /nfera/ 
/fc&ra/ "horse", /tyarac/ "in the festivals" etc. 

If the two syllables are separated by a consonant duster or a seinb 
consonant, ox they occur in a sequence of two vowels^ the fall of the glide 
cjccurs on the first syllable hut the tise in the pitch is not completely realised 
on this syllable, hut is continued also to the second atonic vowel viz., /b^una/ 
"excuse", /tiwa/ 'Vltach”, /cimni/ "eye^lash", /minna/ "month", /pua/ 
“aunt", /pwM/ “turned round", and /p^ii^l/ "confusiou" etc* 

If the tone occurs on the second syllable, the first atonic vowel always 
has a low pitch but the faE and rise of the gEde occurs on the second 
pyEnble only. In tht5; ease the syUable bearing tone has a higher amount of 
stress than the atonic vowel as in /bSna/ *^gefc packed", /ksbrk/ "to be 
perplexed”, /c^rSnnn/ “burden”, /wS^t/ “countenance. 

The first syllable of the di-syUahics beginning with the consonant /h/ 
and having tone on the second syDahle, may be dropped out from the 
pronunciation and the words may thus become monn-gyllEbics viz., /h^li/ > 
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714/ “stir*’, /h8w4/ > /wh/ “air”. Similarly tiie tri-syllabics may also be- 
ccjTOe di-syllabics as /liSlwAl/ > /Iwai/ “sweate-seller'^ 

In all di-syllabics the semi-ccmsonant preceding 0 syllabic bearing tone, 
does not effect the realisation of the tone glide. 

4.1. Featnres of the ELslng Tone. 

Words may have a third kind of tone which starts at about middevel, 
rises high and falls down on the same syUable on which it occurs. According 
to the characteristics of this glide it may be called rishig-falling tone or 
simply rising tone. This tone may also occur either on the first or on the 
second syllable of the dl-syUabics. 

4.Zp Features in Mono-syllahics. 

The rising tone may occur on words beghming with any consonant. 
The rise on the syllables preceded by a voiceless consonant is not so sharp 
as On the one with a voiced consonant. It occurs cm all the possible vowdsp 
combinations of the consonants and semi-consonants etc. viz.j /&/ “iMs”, 
/6/ “that*\ /ar/ '%ii5iness*\/5fr/ "head'*, /W '"undtie encouragemenr, /ru/ 
"essence^^ /hod/ "en]jghteniiient*\ /sw4/ "ash**^ /jw&r/ '"iewel'^ /kb61/ 
“open”^ /m^l/ *"palace^', and /btldd/ “wisdom*", etc. 

In checked mono-syllabica. slight variation in the end point of the glide 
is heard, depending on the oocurrence of a voiceless or voiced consonant. 
The fall on syllable checked by voicdess consonant is more distinct than the 
syllables checked by voiced consonants as in /k Ss/ ^‘please say him'^ /wySn/ 
"about to marry**. 

The fall of the glide is always greater on the unchecked syllables than 
on the cheeked syllables vbt-p /gi/ roam abouf*! and /gak/ "customer . 
Ibe rise of the glide is more distinct on the mono-syllabiis having vowds of 
the Cla^ n than those of the Class I as in /cfir/ “to cook**, /c ^ r/ ^io climV*, 
/gur/ "difficult to understand", /gVr/ "Ho become able**, /ctr/ kind of 
wood" and /dfr/ “to be irritated"* It is also more distinct on the mono- 
syllabics of the type CVCC than on the type CVC (both having vowels of 
the Class I) as in /khfj/ *Ho be annoyed*’, /mljj/“suppression”,/m ( g/"a 
kind of herb^* and /mi gg/ **sky “light*** 

4.3. Features in TM-Syllabics. 

In the di-syllabics the tone may either occur on the first syllable or 
on the second syllable and In each case stress is an automatic accompaniment 
of the tone. If the tone occurs on the first pliable, the rise arid the fall 
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of the glide ocetijs on that syllable, but the pitch d the following syllable 
is in level with the end point of the glide on the first as in /kila/ “hasty", 
'/mala/ "garland”, /dy6ri/ "entrance to the house", /jieinat/ "trouble”, /slra/ 
"end-point*'' etc. 

If the tone occurs on the second syUiable the rise the fall of the 
glide occurs on that very syllable, but the pitch of the atonic vcnvcj is in 
level with the starting point of the glide. Also the fall on the unchecked 
syllable Is more distinct than on the cheeked ones as In /mSlS/ ^'sailor’’, 
/mSlfb/ "a kinship term^\ /tSnkha/ ^^salary*^ and /kUrl^t/ "grumhles". 

In case the tone occurs on. the firat syllable and there is a consonant 
cluster or semi-consonant between the $yllables, or there is a sequence of 
two vowels, the fall of the pitch starts on the first syllable and is completely 
realised on second atonic syllable viz., /b^kkSr/ “hroom”^ /jfdder/ "any 
where'^ /dawa/ "law-stdt'', /daya/ "a imit of ten*^, /rea/ ^^ved*V /nifi/ 
"from the mind^*. 

In the di^Uabics begmning with consonant /h/ but having tone on 
the second syllable, the first syllable is dropped out of the prontmeiation 
or may sometimes be completely inaudible as in /h3w£r/ > [hwfir] 
/hawar/~/wfir/ "smell” /hslwin/>/Iw^/ “red dye". Similarly the 
tri-syllahics may become dHsyllabies with die drop of the first atonic syflabic 
as in /helwSmii/ > /Iwanni/ "of the red colour", 

Hie seml-consonaiit preceding a syllabic bearing rising tone, does not 
^ect the phonetic nature of the pitch glide either in the mona-sytlabics or 
in the di-syllabics, 

5.1. The Position of Tone is Significant in a Word, 


From the above discussion it is evident that there is a three way tone 
contrast on the mono^yUabica and on the di-syllabics, there is a three way 
oontrast either on the first or on the second syllables of the wards. Phoneti¬ 
cally the contour on CVC is equivalent to the contour on both the syllables 
of the type CVCV as in ,dcal/ "death, /kala/ “black", /Ud/ "to struggle", 
Aala/ “confusion'’, /k£I/ "baste" and /kala/ "hasty”. 


n conlrast on the first syllable, the second 

syllable gf the di-syllabics is atonic. Similarly the first syllable of the *- 
syUabics which have significant contrast on the second syllable, is atonic. 

the basis of this three way contrast on the mono^Uabics which is 
phoneimc^y ^uivalent to the three way contrasts either on the first or on 
the second syllable of the di-syllabics, wc can say that the position of the 
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tone is significant in the language and that each pholonogical word has only 
one lexically significant and contrastive tone which rjan occur on dny one 
of the syllables and the position of the tonemically significant syllable in the 
word is distinct from the atonic syllable (in the di-syllabics) 

6.1. Stress Automatic on Syllables Bearing Pilxdu 

In the di-syllabics there is phonetic evidence for the occurrance of 
stress^ along with the tones which can be shown as under — 

C i9 C V C V C 

C iV C V C V C 

c 1 ^ C V C V C 

There is no evidence in the language to show (a) that stress has any 
phonemic significance distinct from the tones” and (b) it alone is significant 
in the language because ; — 

(a) in the mono-syUabics there is a regular three way contrast in 
tones and the stretss cannot even be phonetically split apart from the tones, 

(b) in di-syJlabics no contrasts of the types C V — C jV C 9 or 
C i9 C V ^ C 9 C 1 V exist in the language, and 

(c) there is either a three way contrast on the first syllable or on the 
second syllable only. 

Stress, therefore, is an automatic predictable conconumtant of tone 
hei^ of no phonemic s ig nific ance. Previous statements^ that stress 
distinguishes pairs of otherwise identical words are the result of inadequate 
analysis of tone and the phonemic interpretation of the atonic vowels. 


12. For differtncBs refer Bjilk; iHiHiabi Phonetfc Reader, Papa, XV. His 
^tement "When several syllables nnmiaJly having the same kind of tone oomo lofiether, 
n is customary la rapid oanveraBaon to praDouuce the tone only In the most stiondv 
^^fiessea ^Ilables”^ is but quite ambiguous. ^ 

The mark i before V me-miE tbe phonetic stri^^ 

* ^ "attoniton" and stF'ta 'cauiK 

to be drawn out are found in the variety of Punjatu dEtseribed la this narer 
15. Refer Jain cJ, H abave, 


LUSHAl PHONEMICS 


By 

Robbinfi Bubijng, 

TunXj Craro As^am 

kttroduction 

L Consonants 
2. Voweb 

3* Tones 

4. Syllable Structure 

5. Orthograpliy 

0, In the course of collecting a short vocabulary list of Lushai^ a 
Tlbeto-Burman language of Assam^ I made a preliminary phonemic analysis,^ 
Though this is surely not the final word on Lxishi^ it does include an enalysia 
of certain features that have been completely neglected in earlier discus¬ 
sions of the language. I present my analysis here then, as a contribution 
toward the fuller understanding of the Lushai phonemic system, not as a 
definitive discu^sioru Further work may very well modify some of the 
results reported here. 

According to my analysis Lushai can be described as having 23 con¬ 
sonantal phonemes and 5 basic vowels. Each vowel may occur either long 
or short and there are a large number of diphthongs. There are also 4 tones, 
each syllable carrying one or another of the four. 

1. ConsonaTits: 


The consonants may be diagrammed as follows: 



labial 

dental 

cacuminal velar glottal 

stops 

P. P't b 

% l\ d 

t. f k, ? 

fricatives- 




& spirants 

f, V 

s. I 

(h, position varies) 

nasals 

m 

n 

n 

afltricates 


c* ^ 


flap 


t 


lateral 


1 



L My trip to Assam was made possible by a Hesearch T^llowship from tba Ford 
Foundation of New York. All the informatiem Toported here was obtain^ from a single 
informant, Shri Lai TLimhawlfl Saujo, cf Aijal, Mlzo Hills, but a tomporaiy n^sident at 
tlffiA in Tara, Garo Hills. 
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/p/ A bilabial stop, voiceless but imaspirated, aK>rDximately like the 
"p” in “spit." /p§/ “eive''; /pan-parr/ "flowBr"; /mrajvaip/ “ashes". 

/p*/ A stop made In the same position as /p/ and like it unvoiced, but 
with an aj^irate, like the “p" in “pit". It contrasts with /p/. 

/b/ A voiced bilabial stop, contrasting with both /p/ and /pV but 
made with the same lip position. /l^:l/ “dirty"; /beg/ “ear", 

/t/ A dental stop, imaspirated and unvoiced. Like the "t” of “stop" 
it has no aspiration, but it is pronounced well forward of the Engl i s h “t^‘ 
position, more like the French “t". /pot/ ‘'pull; /tui/ “water"; /tg: / “small". 

/V/ An aspirated voiceless stop in the same tongue positian as /t/, 
/t'iii/ “tree"; /t'gu/ "grease”. 

/d/ A voiced dental stop, in the same position as A/, /(Sij/ “stand"; 
/dl:l/ "lake"; /dum/ “black”. 

/%/ An unvoiced unaspirated cacuminal stop. To an Fj^gl i sh speaking 
person this sounds very much like /t/i but it is made with the tongue rolled 
well back and articulating against the hard palate, 

/tpi?/ “rotten”; /^6:n/ “tie". 

/f/ An aspirated unvoiced, caciuninal stop, made in the same arti« 
culatory position as /t/. 

/t'm/ “sew"; /t'f/ “good". 

Comparison with the bilabial and dental position woidd lead one to 
expect a voiced cacuminal stop as well, but such does not seem to exist in 
Lufihai. - 

"" " /k'/ A TOiceless non-aqiirated velar stop, much Lke the English “k" in 
“sky”, /tlpjk/ “fly"; /fcan/ W. 

/k*/ A voiceless aspirated velar stop, much like the Kngli . sb “k” in 
"key”, but contrasting with /k/, /k'g/ "that"; A'W “congeal". 

T.ilco the cacuminal series, the velar series does not include a voiced 
member. 

/?/ The glottal stopi Hus occurs only as syllable or word final, and 
follows only short vowels, /s*?/ “bite”; /hp?/ "wet”; //c'g?/ “t h i ck 

/f/ A labio-dental unvoiced fricative, very much like English “f 

/v/ A labio-dent^ voiced fricative, very much like English "v”, /vpm/ 
“throw"; /va:r/ "white”. 
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Comparison with the stop series wovad lead one to expect that a dis¬ 
tinction might he made between' aspirated and unaspirated voiceless fri- 
catives, but such does not seem to be the case. 

.. n . voiceless groove spirant, intermediate in position between the 

a in sh ol English, /sgm/ "hair”; /sa/ “meat", 

/z/ A voiced groove spirant, in the same position as /s/, anr] thyg 
intermediate between English “a” and “zh” of “zoo" and “measure'’. 

/zL-m/ '‘narrow"; /zo^-zbij/ “all'’. 

/m/ A bilabial nasal, like the “m” in “man". 

/pym/ “belly"; /mei/ “tail"; /marm/ “smooth”, 

/./ A dental nasal, laada with the same position as /V. whieh is to 
say with the tongue slightly forwanl of the usual English "n" pnsllion. 

/pan/ "thin’V /fin/ "liver”i mpn/ “along with”; /na«/ “push”. 

'"“““^‘'‘"Sndinstanoesofanasalcaeununal.toootTospandwilh 

the CflrlJTnirtal gtop SCTieS. 

■ W ''1? ““ ““ «">«“ tta English 

ng , however, this phoneme may occur initially as weU as finally. 

/tla:ij/ "mountain”; "straight”; /^?-tua?/ “think", 

of tta ^ Slf to 4a poaito 

1. in 4a soma Xo ^/./S* v'’;^ “Ty l^'S/'^Ili”. “ 

hu. affriaate, mada in tha same position as /o/ 

hul wuh aspirati^ /a'g;ni/ “cloud"; /a-itm/ “haW. Again there saem 
to be no voiced afiricate in Luahat ^ seems 

/t/ An alveolar flap, or very brief roll made with the tin nf tV. + 

A good deal of heathy friadon made by al, 0 .^!^ th. , 

panics this sound /t'ar/ "neu/''- ^ tongue tip accdni' 

auudta. /var/ new ■ /nil/ “intestines”; /ru:l/ “snake" 

^natrrolTa flS„TS.“'’ 

Wlten K praawlcs a vowah it , " “ 

tfUTsor of the later voiced vowel It mav u r' 

4 aaoh case hafng an unyniaad amaf'aT^ ta'Th^- 
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It may precede /!/ and /r/ as Ufjvoiced versiona ef these two phonemes. 

(See below under diisters). 

/her/ 

2. VottJels: 

There are five primary vowel positions in Lushai, which are them¬ 
selves quite simple, but each of them may be either long or short (and there 
is some slight accompanying change of position) and a number of diphthongal 
and triphthongal combinations are possible. I found the distinction between 
long and short vowels to be one of the most difficult aspects of the langxiage, 
and I feel that my findings are most questionable at this point, I wiH dis¬ 
cuss each of the Lushai vowels and explain so far as possible the dilference 
between the long and short versions. After that, I will dbcms dipthongs 
and triphthongs. 

/a/ The long vou^el /a:/ is pfronounced in the low central portion at 
about the location of the ^a"' in English 'Tather'l The short vcFwel /a/ 
besides being shorter in time, is pronounced higher, almost though not quite 
as high as the neutral [3] in English, or the short of tUndi. The dif¬ 
ference between these two is the greatest of any of the long-short pairs. 
Before /?4 /a/ is dways short (as are aU other vowels before /?/)^ but 
the /a/ is also pronounced low, in the usual position nf /a: / rather *hnn 
higher in the usual pjosition of short /a A It is perhaps arbitrary whether 
these vowels before /?/ diould be assigned to the long or to tbe short pho¬ 
neme, but if temporal length is taken as the most important criterion, then 
they are surely to be considered short. 

^-thick’^r /fm / "gMd"; /ka/ /ka:/ **mouth*-; “star”; 

/2ai:n/ “night”. 

/e/ Both loBg and short varieties of this vowel are pronounced very 
slightly lower than the “e“ of English a little bit in the direction of 

the vowel in “hand". If anything, the long version is pronounced slightly 
lower than the short one, but the difference is not great. They are front 
unrounded vowels. 

76&/ "you" (objective easie); /c"e:m/ “blow"; /tT-sen/ “blood" 
/P?/ “give”; /te:/ “smaD”; 4e?/ “and". 

/i/ A high front unrounded vowel, higher than English “i" in '*bit”, 
but not diphthongized like the vowel In “beat". When long /I* 4 this tends 
to be pronounced slightly higher than when short A/. 
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/hni:m/ /hn!m/ grass"; /tl:/ **dkf*i /cil/ *'saiiva” /q:/ 

**salt**; /i/ "thou". 

/o/ A back niid^ or low mid vowel slightly above the positioii ot the 
first vowel In "ought", but closer to that vowel than to the vowel 

in French ^*beaii"* It is barely rouDded. Whether long or short, it is made 
in much the same positions, but the length difference is quite distinct. 

/ho:q/ "Tjark of tree"; /t'o/ "^Tireathe*’; /vgl/ "cold”* 

/sdr-ta?/ “there—'far'"; /s6*ta?/ “there—^not so 

/u/ A high bock vowel, which gives an acoustic impressiDn ckf a sound 
mteimedlate between English **foot" and *'boot”, but is almost completely 
imnoimdeil Long and short versions are pronounced in the same position, 

/c^un/ "stab"; /c'uj n/'day"; /cu/ "is”; /nu:/ ^^mother"; /ru?/ “bone.** 

The distinction between short and long vowels tends to be fairly clear 
and unambiguous when they are followed by a consonant. However, when 
they occur in open syllables, the diBSeulty is conMderably greater. 

J, Herbert LortftAn^;, in his discussion of Ltishai orthography m the 
preface to his "Dictionary of the Lushai Language" said that the circumflex 
(the conventional indication of vowel length) is often omitted from the a, i, 
and u, when these occur at the end of a syllable.^ Ibis could mean that 
only one variety occurs at the end of a syffahk, or it could mean that the 
orthography is unperfect, I felt, however, that in each case there were 
variations aiming the final vowels, which would have to be called differences 
in length, though in some q$^ss^ the great preponderance of w'ords had one 
length, while I could only discover a very few of a different length to con¬ 
trast with the others. For instance, the word for “I" /kk/ ends in a shorter 
and higher vowel than other words ending in /a/, such as /ka:/ "mouth"^ 
For this reason I analysed most final a's a^ long, though in the eonventional 
orthography no distinctioa is made. The whole question of length is a vexing 
one^ and its final analysts wDl require considerably more wort. 

IHpJifJiotigs* A number of eombinations of vowels occur, which are 
diphthongs in being monosyllabie, and in taking only one tone as a cluster. 
The diphthongs I have enicountered. and there may very well be others arej 
a: u, au, a:i, ai, eu, eij; ei, ia*, ia; gi; o:i; ou; ua;; u^; ui; and the triphthongs 
ian, and uai. The vowel sequences here are quite simple, hut the strict 

2. LDifKMN, J, H Dictionary of thr Luthaf Laftpua^r, R<™1 Aslfltlcr Socim cl 
Bengal, 1940. 
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determliLatian of whicK of them are long and which ara short would have 
required a good deal more investigation than I had time for. I am certaiOp 
however^ that some vaiiallous of length cw. cause phonemic contrasts. For 
instance, contrasts with / 2 m/ “to cut*'. However, whether 

either or both members of the diphthong may be long, or whether the whole 
diphthong as a unit is to he considered long^ I do not know. Because of thls^ 
1 have simply not indicated length when I do not know it, jind only those 
vowels marked with the subscribed dot are at all reliably short. Where I 
discovered some sort of contrast between wordsp or where a vowel sounds 
particularly long or short, I have so indicated themT but not all are reliable, 
I feel most confideixt of those involving long and short a^s, and most of these 
are marked. 

3. Tones: 

Surely the most interesting thing about the phonetics of the Lushni 
language is the tonal .system. Unfortunately earlier studies of Lushai seem 
to ignore the tones completely, even though the simple fact of their presence 
at least is quite obvious, and a great many words are distiugiLished from each 
other only by differences in tone. Even LotuiAiN^ in his dictionEiry, which 
on the whole is a veiy impressive piece of work, makes no mention whatso¬ 
ever of the existence of tones, and the orthography conventionally used does 
not indicate them, I have been told that foreigners ^dom use the tones 
correctly^ but are sttll uiider!$toddp and apparently their absence in the writ* 
ing does not lead to confusion. Still they are a very lundamentol part of 
the spoken language. 

According to my analysis, there are four tones in Lushai, each vowel 
or vowel cluster (or alternatively each syllable) carrying by necessity one 
or the other of these four tones. They can be conveniently and accurately 
labeled m 1) high level (marked as /!/) j 2) high falling (marked 
as A/); 3) low level (marked as /^/); and 4) low falling (marked 
A/)* The level tones are considerably more resonant than the falling 
toneSp and have a mildly sung quality, while the falling tones approxi¬ 
mate more closely the quality of ordinary speech in English, without 
much resonance. The low falling tone sounds about like the ^^yes"' of finality 
03 '’yes, I will do that.” The high fa lling tone is more like a "yes” which 
expects more to be said, as a person may say repeatedly “yes” when listening 
to the telephone, but it is not at all ^'questioning.” That is, it is definitely 
a falling tone, though it starts and ends higher than the low fnTlirig tone. 
The falling tones start at about the same level as 13 held constant in the level 
tones, but go lower in each case. This gives the low falling tone the quality 
of heing the lowest of them all. The level tones maintain a very even pitclu 
There is never ony rising quality to any of them. There arc numerous 
20 
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exaonpleia of m i nim al pairs, where the only difference ie pronimciation is tlm* 
of tone: 

/in/ '’drink" vs. /in/ "house"; /i§:n/ “to watch for" va. /ca:i)/ “joint”; 
/cgij/ "to share with" vs, /cai}/ “tail feather"; /c'ajj/ “bread"; /h'sg/ 
"younger sibling"; /kSJ/ “walk" vs, /k'U/ “congeal, stifien”. 

The complication of the tones is considerably augmented by several 
factors. For one thing, a begiimer may confuse differences in tone irom 
differences in length. In a few cases the pitch varies slightly depending 
upon the folio wing consonant. For instance, and thb is the moat no table 
case, the low iaUmg tone, particularly when it accompames a short vowel, 
is pronounced slightly lower when it precedes n, 1, m, or is final in the sel¬ 
lable, than when it precedes t, or ?. Another factor which can cause con¬ 
fusion is that the tone differences are entirely relative, and in asking an 
informant a list of words, one must make sure that he continues the same 
point of reference. After a slight pause my informant sometimes ‘:hifW 
considerably, every bit as much as the difference between tones, and 1 had 
to reorient myself each time to follow him, Furthermore, may 

raise the tone a bit, so that a low tone can get confused with a high one, if 
the informant tries to emphasbe to make the pronunciatiou clearer. 1 tried 
for a bit to check the tones in sentences, but this did not prove very success¬ 
ful, and the same words seemed to shift tone considerably according to con- 
testt. For mslance, the final syllable in a sentence or utterance seems to 
have the tone dropped a bit, and 1 felt that the first one was likely to have 
the tone slightly raised. However, these are problems which I did not pur¬ 
sue very far, a,nd the tone values which 1 have given in this paper are those 
found in isolated syllables. The shift in tone according to context mpang 
that the problem of analysing multisyllable words is considerably greater 
than that of single syllable words, I feel quite confident of having adequately 
analysed the si ngle syllable words, but I have unanswered questions about 
longer ones. 

4 . £j/Uable Structure; 

Although Lushai has polysyllabic words, phoneticaBy the syllable 
is very fundamental.. Not only does each syllable carry a tone, but certain 
consonants and consonant clusters have limited distribution, some occurring 
only as syllable initial and others only as syllable final. All single conso¬ 
nants may occur as syllable initial except for the glottal stop. 
Finally, however, only /r/, /!/, /V, the nasals /m/, /n/, and /u/ and one 
set of stops occur. The final stops, being unaspirated and unvoiced, are most 
reasonably grouped as membera of the phonemes which initially are written 
/p/i /t/, /t/i and /k/, though in the fin^ position these do not contrast with 
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the a^iiated or with voiced stop9> The foUowiitg dusters sre the 

most iroportant; hm, hn, hi}, hi, hr, Bn d tl, end tl. Id the latter two cases 
the /!/ ia only vaguely voiced. Finally /!?/ occurs. There may be a few 
other dusters, though they do not form a very impmiant feature of the 
language. 

/tTg/ '‘wing"i /IfU:/ “wind*'; /tleiW “few"; /tig:/ /hnad-ci^ii/ 
“woman"; /hmgt/ “squeeze"; /hng/ "suck"; /hn§?/ "leaf"; /hqdiq/ "neck"; 
/hr^/ "wipe"; /hrig/ “green''; /higuV "swim"; /hla:/ "far"; /§!?/ "buni"r 

5, OTthopraphv: 

So far I have only incidentally mentioned the traditional orthography 
of Lushai, confining myself to the symbols which I have applied to the phone¬ 
mes as I have analysed them. For the sake of those who may be doing 
further work on Lushai, it may be useful to relate my symbols to those 
used more conventionally, however. The conventional orthography of the 
consonants is very adequate. Where my symbols difiter, it is only to con¬ 
form to more usual linguiatie work, I have used ' to refer to aspiration, while 
conventional Lushai uses “h". The subscribed period is used to show eacu- 
minnl t, as in the common transUtei^tion of the Indie languages, and I have 
followed that. Where I have used "c" and "n", conventional spelling uses 
the digraphs “ch" and '*cig’'. One apparent error in the usual orthography 
ia the use of "ngh", as a cluster instead of “hng" (which I have written “hi}"). 
This cluster is clearly of the same nature as the “hm", and *'hn" dusters, 
and though these latter are conventionally written with the “h" first, just 
as I have transcribed them, the "h" is written following “ng". Ordinary 
writing also uses "h" for the ^ottal stop, which causes very little confusion 
since the glottal stop occurs only as syllable final, and the "b" only initially. 
However, the two are phonetically quite distinct. 

Long vowels are indicated by the superscribed cireumfie*, the short 
voweU remaining unmarked. Vowels not followed by consonants are, how¬ 
ever, frequently left unmarked, but there Is very serious doubt whether 
the length of vowels in this position has been adequately aiial\’sed. The 
vowel which I have written /o/ is conventionally written as **aw", This is, 
however, a simple vowel, and not a diphthong, and it seems phonetically more 
accurate to use a single symbol, though the "aw” is at least unamhiquous. 
The symbol "o”, cm the olhcr hand, b conventionally used for the diphthong 
that 1 have marked as /on/, and is much like the vowel in Snglish “boat." 
As I have pointed out. tone is completely unmarked to conventional Lushai 
writing. 
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A perusal of the verbal forms of Bangm reveals that it use of 

certain prefixes to elaborate or modify the meanings of a root. We have stich 
pairs m 

s^rahjja *to praise' 

bysrakpa ^to deprecate* 

bhajna ^to examine, see^ 

s^bhajna *tc take charge of 


Still longer series is also avaib^ble. We have 


g^lna 

tjyg^Ina 

pygh3}na 

tig^lna 

^gg^lna 


and also 


‘to putiify* 

*to swallow' 

^ melt* 
to vomit ouf 

^(of crops) not to bear fruit because 
of tcx> much water 


tynia 

nytyr^ 

iitt9rua 

nyst^TM 


*to go acrossp swim* 

'(of liquids) to settle down* 

'to get down* 

to behave in an unbecoming manner’ 


ti, ♦ imtances by, s6, ny, ^tc., are prefixes 

W ^ ® in its meanings, 

^gni makes use ^ the following prefixes. These are given below wS 

their all^otphs. These do not have any fixed meaning. The force and 
centre of meaning varies as if with different verbal reots. However some 
aort of general meanings can he ascribed to th^.T n 


1. 

a ^ 9 

*all round* 

2. 


*out, intensity* 

3. 

0^1 

"completdyp down* 

4. 

ny 

'much, well* 

5, 

tiys 

impFoper* 
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6. 

P'v pb 

'out, tboroufbly* 

7, 

p9r 

'away' 

8. 

py 

'intensity’ 

9. 

by M bl 

'xeversetOi apart, intensi^ 

10. 

bhi 

'againxt’ 

IL 

sa 



A few examples of the use of each of these prefixes may be cited below. 


1. §r 

appbdr^ 

bipphQnta 

'to become flatulsttf 
'to take airs’ 


2. u —« 

b^lna 

*to bum’ 

ubb^lim 

*to bod* 

l&Joa 

'to do one's 
utmost' 

tdl3lxia 

to tilt OTer* 

jSlna 

'to hum' 

ujjSlna 

*lo become br^bt or 
distinct* 

p9ma 

‘to faU' 

uppe^rn^ 

‘to scald’ 

dhun^a 

to card' 


*to annoy 1 bother^ 

k9si^ 

'to tighten' 

ukk^spa 

■to raise one’s self a 
little* 

3, ^ D 

s9im 

*to trickle’ 

oss^r^a 

’(of clouds) to 
spread all round* 

nSrini^ 

be smeared* oss^^Ila 

*tD knead’ 


*to putrify^ 


* (of crops) not to 
bear fruits because 
too much water^ 

4. ny ni 

bah^ 

*to conduct* 

II 

*to pull on* 

tyr^ 

■to go across’ 

nyt^n^ia 

nitt^rna 

*{of liquids) to set¬ 
tle down* 

upSjna 

to grow* 

nypSjna 

*to grow’ 

p^khan^a 

‘to wash* 

nylcKarna 

"to wash clean’ 


^0 move^ to 
trickle’ 

oys^r^ 

*to trickle’ 
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5. 

nyB 



iyim 

*to £0 across’ 

6, 

^ ph 



san^ 

’to suffice’ 


lagh^ 

‘to cross’ 

T, 

p9r- 



batu^a 

'to conducts 


a 

py- 



g®]iia 

^to putrify' 


db^ina 

4o tre&d over' 


cbodiia 

*to forsake* 

9. 

by- 



kynja 

Ho drop down of 
its own accord* 


charia 

*to pervade^ 


lyrana 

Ho lamonf 


c^lailia 

Ho move* 


cQrija 

Ho graze* 


r^cija 

Ho prepare* 

10, 

bW- 



0rna 

Ho take a staiid^ 

11. 

s3 s S 



g^va^ia 

*to lose, waste^ 


tai>a 

‘to heat’ 


nyst^r^ 

Ho behave in an un¬ 
becoming manner* 

P^sar^a 

Ho stretch out* 

pSkhaiTgia 

‘to wash clean’ 

ph9l3gpa 

‘to jump across’ 

p^rbahna 

Ho throw the bones 
and ashes of the 
dead in the Gan¬ 
ges OF in any otheF 
sacred stream or 
pond* 

p?ell3]nB 

Ho melt* 

pychapna 

*to be left behind’ 

‘to lag behind* 

pychopna 

Ho winnow* 

bylch3r^a 

Ho be scattered* 

bycbapa 

*to spread all round* 

bj^TFUi^ 

Ho lament piteously* 

bychlai^ 

Ho confound* 

bycSrna 

‘to move about* 

byiftarnq 

’to think over* 

bjTrQma 

Ho be obstinate’ 

bhyfna 

‘to take a stand 
against someone* 

3 ^gvana 

‘to collect together' 

3 ^ma^ 

Ho torment* 

3 ^ta^a 

‘to contain* 
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We have also the prefixes s9t-, pu, pha, datp pac in the following 
verbal iorms: 


s^tkar^ 

pHkarqa 

pbakaJTiia 

phukap^ 

dutkar^ 

packap^i 


'to show respect* 

*to call* 

'to produce a hij^lng sound^ 

*to spam away’ 

'to cajole^ pacify a weeping child' 


From the above examples it Is dear that these prefixes are closdy 
knit with the root. Nothing can be interposed between the prefix and the 
root A root may be a free morpheme as in a a-bhajna or a bound one as 
in ap-ph^r^ 


As Bangru is a descendant of lA faiaily these prefixes are the histori* 
cally developed toims of the upasargas very much in use in the older speech. 
However, here these have become an integral and inseparable part of the 
root. We can set up the following correspondence between the Bangru and 
the Sanskrit prefixes. 


Bangru 

Sanskrit 

a iW d 

a 

u u 

ud~, lit- 



ny ^ nl 

ni-, nlr- 


nls^ 


Bangru 

Sansktit 

p w ph 
p0r 

pr9- 

py 

9pl- 

by hi 

VI» 

bhi 

€bht. 

s5 

$9mF 


It is evident from the abcFve table that Bangru does not have a prefix 
that is not there in the older speech. Similarly most of the verbal roots that 
admit these prefixes rjtn be traced hack to their historical origin- e.g. gsjnn, 
J^lna, dbHTiTia are derived from the Sanskrit roots g^l-, Jy^I* and dhiL 

Next we have a class of verbal forms such as byapa ^to give birth to'j 
bys^rgn *to forget’; byah^ tto marry'; aoa *to come" which cannot be split 
into two or more elements on the evidence from synchronic data* Are these, 
then, constituted of single morphemes unanalysable any further? But a 
student of the dialect will be tempted to interpret the first segment, namtdy 
by-, a- etc. as a prefix, simply because it is so el^where* But bow to treat 
the second element ? It is not found anywhere else in the dialect Obviously 
we have no grmmds to break the form Into two elements. However if we 
choose to go into the history of the words we find that ^to give: birth to’ 
and byai^a ^fo give birth to* are evolved from ihe same Sanskrit root J^n-* 
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'to be bom\ In the course of historical development the two words have 
come to assume pbonetieally forma. Thus by—in byai^ historicaDy 

is the same element as it is in many other forms Le* a prefix. But now it 
has become as an integral part of the root, am *to come^ Jmiia 'to go* (both 
from ya—to go) snmSrm 'to remember"; bys^i^o *to forgef (from sm? 
*to remember") bah^a Ho conduct^ byahm Ho marry* (from v^h- 'to carry') 
have the same story to unfold, nycorna Ho rinse' from ni-scut-; byrajna from 
vi-raj; bydh^koa Ho shy* from vi-d©k^ 'to go* have a more transparent 
history. 

And yet there is another class of verbs such as ukirta *to miss^ (from 
nt-kr^m) sohrc^ Ho gather together" (from sem-a-hc) p^s^a ‘(of mUk) to 
ooze from udders* (from pr^-sru) nyJrima Ho stoop' (from ni-3v3-dhr) 
where the two elements, the prefix and the root, are so fused together that 
we can only make a guess. 

It may be observed in the end that these prefixes do not have the 
productive force of a Uving affix as they once had in the older speech. Their 
Use is restricted to the forms that have come down historically and is not 
extended to new toots. In other words these verbal forms are historical 
survivals and the prefixes used therein are no longer living ones- 



ONOMATOPOEIC AND EJCHO-WOHDS IN KAMRUPI 


By 

UpCTdra Goswamx 
Deccan CoUegc, PaartUL 

In the development of languages linguists have put forward many 
theories. Amongst them the Bo’w-^wow or onomatopoetio theory supposes 
that objects are numed after the sounds they produce- Thus '“cnckcw in 
ElngUsh^ or miaou in Chinese, are clearly the sotmda produced by tha 
animals,”^ In Hindi cat is called myau as it makes sounds like mydu-myau. 
Similarly the horn of a motor car is called bhopu as it pfoduces a sound 
po-p5.^ In Kamrupi the cat is called meu, mcitJcri or fnoelbi, 
The Kamrupi word for a musk rat is stkOj which seems to come Irom its 
sdund sik-sik^ Similarly the words a kind of bird^ or htidu^ u kind 

of bird^ to he onomatopoetic in origin, it is abo to be noted that 

in tailing or driving away diff erent anSma l g some onomatopoetic wards are 
Used differently* For example kur-kiir is used for naHlng the puppies. The 
word for dog is fcafeur, Oh-oh is used for calling the dogs. In this way 
hor-hor and sah-suh are used to drive away cows and goats respectively^ 

Apart from these there are a large number of expressions used in 
day-t<Miay speech in which sound and sense are united “in a marriage-unioa"* 
These words present before us such a picture which no equivalent word can 
do. They may be used as a verb, adverb, noun or as an adjective. With 
the addition of the sufExes-a, -nfi nr-ia, the adjecdval sense is indicated. 
With -i and -Em the sense of a noun is implied. With *b adverbial sense 
is indicated. With the verbal affixes the expressions may be used as verbs. 
For example: 

kin-kin-a boihrin mild shower'. 

khai]-khE3]-ia> khEq-khrina 'peevish'. 

sap-sip-na pan! 'very shallow level of water'. 

dhar-phar-i > dhar-phori ^struggling in agony of mind or body', 

jOT-pir-cni > pii^pireni *a ahght tickling sensation’. 

kEi)-kEi]-€ nathfcihi 'do not he annoying Bke harking of a dog'* 

i. EFemeftta of iht of I>r, Taeaposiwj^**, 

Z SHfralFVtf BftO^ —^tjy Dr, H, R. SAXSEirAp 
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Xi mok khEs--kli£s-ab§ dholssi Tie has begun to annoy me* {by re¬ 
peatedly asking something). 

biz-bizoL Ogives itching sensation'* 

§2. These onomatopoetic words also carry diHeie^it sets of meaning: 

(1) the nature of m object, e,g- 

phir-phira kapur 'thin cloth^ 

m£t-m£ita bhfir *a heavy load"* 

(ii) the nature of a colour, 

tik-tika "very red"* 

kis-kisa kala "very black\ 

(iii) the different kinds of physical indisposition^ e.g. 

thl-lhi-i TeeUng of headadie" 

sek-sEki "the burning sensacion of a wound\ 

xur-xuri ‘the itching sensation of the nose’* 

(iv) lonliness, thickness etc.^ e.g* 

xeij-xtnja lonely* 

ghit-mita andh^ * thick darkness’* 

§3* The onomatopoetic words are formed in two svays. In one (A) 
the first element is repeated and in the second (B) in the second part the 
first consonant is changed. But the change of the consonant is not predictable 
as in the case of the echo-words (cf. § 4}. Again unlike the echo-words 
none of the elements or ports constituting the words carry any meaning 
independently. Below a list of such formations is given* 


kcn-k€ijl 

Cry of a dog when beaten or cry of 
child'. 

kal-koU 

'sound of a current or of the belly^ 

khas-klussi 

"hastiness*. 

khts-khiEsi 

^annoyance'. 

gir-giri 

‘sound of indigestion of the stomaeK^ 

ghar-^ori 

'sound of n wheel or of throat*. 

ghur-ghuri 

'con^iration*. 

ghm-ghmi 

Teasing of a child for somethin^^ 

tah-tohi 

*burating pain of a boil^ 

dap^opj 

Tilustering*. 
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'bluateringV 

phar-phon 

'bumiDg seru^atkiu as frcnn fricticm^ 

biZ'bizi 

'itching sensatlon’H 

bhat-bhuti 

'$cunil of the stomach due to indjgestioa^ 

rap-ropi 

'keen feeling of hunger'. 


‘the roaring sound of clouds’. 

gal-goUa 

*loud as of voice'. 

kou-koula 

Very hot as of watfi^^ 

gttfn-ghfiTiia 

Very small as of fish*. 

srn-SfijqS 

Very hot, burning'. 

sou-^ouia 

^liquid, watery". 

zar-zoira > zazzoLra'dry"- 

an)-th£ii3a 

'tall as a tree with a few branches". 

^-tuila 

it ^ f 

npen. 

dhak-dhoikS 

'very white"* 

p^-pEijia 

"paste'like^ 

phiir-phuira 

"light". 

bhak-bhoika 

V man who speaks loudly*. 

mau-muia 

'polite"* 

lCT)-kiiiA 

'tall and thin'. 

xut^xuita 

"restless". 

bal-hoila 

"frank ^ out-spoken\ 

sir-sira>sis3ira panl 

‘shallow* water** 

sU-sila 

*tleall5ed^ 

plt-'pitem 

‘jealousy** 

(B) 

kal^moli 

‘feeling of hunger". 

dag-mogi 

V sense of uneasiness due to extreme 
heat"* 

ghut-muita 

‘dwarfish'. 

sat-boita 

"restless, smart’* 

sat-pboita 

"restless, smart". 

Jar-phoirfi 

"unsteady, slack\ 
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§ ^ The echo-wo«is are thijse in wbicfa a word is 'repeated partially 
an e idea of et cetera and things similar to or asslmiiiled with that ia 
expressed. The first part of these words carries meaning and is used sepa- 
ratdy; while the second part has no meaning independently. Uko the stan- 
dard Assamese Kainrupi also subsUtufea the first consonant by s—in the 
second part in the formation of these echo-words. For example- 


ghar-sar 

ghnrn-sari 

mas^sis 

nmdsRd 

mitli£-sithE 

kfipur-saptir 

khoti-sori "• 

gSthlr-sakhir 

dat-sat 

zui-sui 

lEm—sEm 

rod-sod 


Tiouse and similar things'. 

'hnise and the like\ 

‘fish and the like'. 

'‘Wine and the like’* 

'sweetmeat and the like*. 

'doth and the lik£\ 

*fuel and the like^ 

^mOk and simitar things** 

'teeth and the like\ cf. Bengali dSt-tat 
^Bre and the like"* 

Tamp and the like", 

'sunshine and the Uke\ 


™a- tie «l<.-wori Irtes on t. 


for 


s£d-tati 

sah-tih 

aeni-teni 


‘lamp and the like*- 
‘tea and the like’, 
‘sugar and the like’. 


to this «nn.»tl.n the foDoutoj kSnnS« -Oso m.y to snsn- 

hawm-tompaiu 'bolts other things’. 

*:dg-zag', 

‘floor and the like*. 

'^ee and the like’. 


anku-donku 

nela-^ 

tuppa-gippa 





NASALISATION. ASPIRATION AND MURMUR IN GUJARATI 


By 

P. B. 

Gujarat Unfeersiiy and Deccan CoUege. Pomw, 

Gujarati the foUowing vowel and comosumt phonemes: 

ietuo^a^, vssyxh, rl^rl^mnn N, pb td t(J c?j kg. An attempt 
h made here to discuss the distrilrution of the nasals and aitch.^ 

1*0. The class of nasal phonemes id. Gujarati has the following distinctive 
features :—Position of articnilatiQn Le,, lafaiah dental and retrofit (alveolar) , 
find nasal resonance. Beyond the alveolar region^ the position of articrulation 
ceases to be a distinctTve feature^ and is conditioned hy the fpUowing phone. 
Oral closure, therefore^ is a determined quality in the previous group /m/f 
/»/ and /d/^ while conditioned in the latter /N/. 

M/ 15 0 retroflEt Sap, and the flap is very quick in intervocalic posi¬ 
tions. The underside of the tongue flaps quickly over the inner^slde of alveolar 
arch; sometimes the 'wipe* is considerable, going somewhat above the alveolar 
arch. 

There are, thus, four nasal phonemes: 

/m7 hRabial, nasal 
/n/ dental, nasal 
/p,/ retrofleXj nasal 
/N/ nasaL 

1-1. Of the first three, /m/ and /n/ have greater'freedom of occurrence 
since they occur after pause, while /n/ does not; there is also a restriction 
od /n4 ainee /n/ does not occur before retroflex stops. 

Save for one loan-word from Marathi, *elder hrother*, current 

mainly among the Gujarati speaking Marathla, /^/ doe® not occur as a long— 
geminated — consonant, while /m/ and /n/ do,i /kh^mma/ 'pardon*, /k9mia/ 
'string tied to the kite'. 

L A nvte about ibfl traii$criptiiaTi: [‘1 mdkat«[» a^ratioD (iroked if (te priced- 
ing coo^nant ^ voiced, voicelefla if the preceding consactBDt Is voiceless, i—] below 
0 vow?] indicates a murmured vowel. # stands lor pause, [ ] for phcKOOUc 
tiun and / / for plicoemic,) 
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For other positiocLSp thoir occurrence is fairly congment; 

#mV, ^ Vn Vj? ». 

VmVi VnV^ VjoVj VmC^ VnC^ VnC; (V =: any vowel, C == any con¬ 
sonant) , 

1*2, Examples: /m/, /n/* /n/. 


[man] 

^hononi^ 


*husk-rice^ 

fnam] 

'name* 

[(^anki] 

‘piece of bread* 

[aiTij 

‘thus' 

[tsunki] 

‘pinch’ 


‘command' 


'peasant’ 

[van] 

*coiiipl'&xlon* 


"it (fj wasdeMroyed’ 

ttAiditI 

'learned person*^ 

[ts^nto] 

'building* (partiiiiple) 


^right (hand)‘ 

[lAmto] 

‘playing’ 

fb'amto] 

Thrahinin^ 

fmanto} 

^believin^ 


(derisive 

expression) 


1-3. The distinctive feature of /K/ is nasality — nasal resonance — only; 
it has four aUophones in complementation. 

In the first three aUophoncSp the contrast is localised in the following 
contexts : 

1 - M: / 3 i ah/ [n] /k, g/ 

2 . [p]; /8, 3li/ M C, 1/ 

3. [ b] /9, 3h/ ££1 /s, s, T, 1, y, v/ and any murmured vowel* 

If the preceding vowel is other than /9/, /3h/, then the first two 
allophoncs vary freely with the fourth allophone [—]. 

4. occurs as the nasalisation of the preceding vowels /i, u, e, 
a/. If /9/ or /Qh/ are followed hy another vowel phoneme (the foUow- 

ing vowel should not be a murmured vowel — see ^ophone 3), then it 
occurs as the nasalisation of the vowel /s/ or /^h/. 

2 . PhcstctlcaDy IMe staticmmt could be furlhu T^ftucd, thus distlngulEhing the 
TiflBalfl before /a, ip y^ r, 1/ according to the la the articulatory charactor 

of /«, i, y, r, V aad thiiii eetting up a few mere aUfjphojies; one before /s/, another 
before /a/^ aaothar before /y/ end bo tm. But this is tiot relevant, Elace they all share 
a ccfnmion feature in having a nasal mOTment ol the prtcediBg vowel /34 which dk- 
tinguiEhes from other allophoiica. 

It msy bo noticed that the occurriaice of the allophane [Bj la rnalnly limited 
to the learoed loanwords froin Sanskrit. 
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/Nii:- 

rb'Igl 

Pg] 

^ [b‘azLg] 'tobacco" 

^ LMS] "asafoetedia^ 


|vad^] 

[vQjnds^J ‘barren 

women’ 


[vidz^] 

[in^Dflmo] ‘fan* 

'gong’ 

[sa 5yAm] 

‘control’ 

[iy\)ko] 

Tjrave' 

[a3 il/'gna] 

'iolned' 


^colour' 

[a a 5v3n^] 

‘courting’ 

[s^jutio] 

‘naachine’ 

[s8 avad] 

'dialogue’ 

[ka 9s] 

’proper noun of 

£s3 9er] 

‘deatrucdos’ 

[v3 3sJ 

a demon' 

‘lineage’ 

[a3 Sr^ks'^iji] 

‘protec Uoa' 

im 

'teeth' 

[trap] 

‘clip’ 

paj 

'why' 

[b'5] 

‘ground’ 

[v^i] 

'ring’ 


'wheaf 

[p'eto] 

‘turban’ 



pau] 

'I may take’ [l^u Is a 
dialectical yariaticm] 

'some' 

tdsT] 

‘curds’ 


l'4p The honiDrganle (allopliotiea 1 and 2)i the ^nasal increment^ of 

the preceding vowel, (as GHAivmoNT puts it 'prolon^ement nasal de la voydle 
precedente" Traite de Phon^tique p. 365), and the nasalisation (allophone 4) 
are metrically equipollent (Le, syllables of the typ^ vowel are con¬ 

sidered long). This may lend further support to the bundlmg of these 
allophones in one phoneme. 

‘Hiis patterning also points towards a rrfevant phonological feature that 
in Gujarati nasalisation, the point of articulation is distinctive from bilabial 
to alveolar (retroflex) region, and thereaftc?r indiflerent, depending only on 
environment. 

2-0. It would, thus be clear that in GujaraU there is a two-way /m/* /n/ 
contrast initially, and a four way contra^ /m/ /u/ /ij./ /N/ elsewhere: 
finally — before pause —^ and after vowel and before consonants. Thus, 
initially: 


/mat/ 

‘mother* 

/nat/ 

‘caste’ 

/kan/ 

‘ear’ 

/kam/ 

'work' 

/kaji/ 

‘funeral procession 

/ksff/. 

■why?’ 
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medi&Uy, after vowels and before consonants : 


/cimM/ 

/maiik]/ 

/janki/ 

/vaKki/ 


'pinch' 

‘swift (mare) ’ 
'Site’s name' 
‘crooked*. 


We cannot say, therefore, that before stops there is only one 'homor- 
ganic nasal’, or contrastive nasals are neutralised before stops, leaving one 
‘archiphoneme’ /K/. A more or less similar situation prevails in Ma rathi, 
where all the contrastive nasals are localised between vowels and consi> 
Hants, and finally~before pause —with /m/ and /n/ contrast in iniiia l 
position. With these facts before us, the following remarks by PmxB could 
hardly be acceptable: 

*Nasals and nasalisation in the Sanskntic languages raise fundamental 
questions of phoneQc and phonological theory, and also problems for Roman 
transcription. I^et us take Marathi for instance. In initial pasitfon only two 
nasal consonants can be used, n and m. In final position, there is a tbree- 
term nasal altcrance, but immediately preceding another consonant, espe- 
ciaRy only one is possible, the nasal homotganic with the fobowing conso 
nant" (J. R. Fibtu, Proceedings o/ the Second Intcmaticnwl Congress of Pho- ' 
weti'c Sciences, Cambridge, 19S6, pp. 180-Sl,) 


Examples from Marathi, a few out of many available, are given belmv, 
which amply show that all the contrastive nasals - homorganic and 
heterorganic — occur before consonants : 

[tsSmki] ‘nose ring* 

[d3nka] ‘stroke* 

WSgka] 'bell* 

[tSgk'aJ 'salary 

2*1. Allen refers to Firth’s remarks cited above and perpetuates the same 
epor, gomg a step ahead by ‘enunciating* an important phonological prin¬ 
ciple, which is: “n or m in a sequence Vnt or Vmp ia a very different func¬ 
tional unit from that In VnV or VmV; for whereas in the latter case n and 
m BK mutually contr^Uve, this is not so in the former case. * 111 ® humor- 
game nasals form a single phonological unit and a phonological transcrip- 
tion win recognise the fact”, (W. S. Alles, Phonetics in Ancient fndwl, 
London 1953, p. 45) . 


v..*_ ^ phonological transcription of Gujarati or Marathi, disttectioti 
be^een contrastive nasal phones wiU have to be mentioned in V-C context, 
and this would apply to many other New Indo-Aiyan languages. 




P’Dft P^r 











■ I ■ 
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t 



[m 
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2*2+ The two facts that (i) the homoi^ganic naaal is IcHcali^ed hi a very 
limited set of environments (e.g, see the distribution of [g]| [jQ] above^ end 
(ii) the contrast between different types of nasal pboneme^ Is not neutralised 
before cx^nsonauta^ would prevent us from supporting the statements made 
by Firth and Aujck. 

3'ft. Gujarati^ hke many other Indo-Aryan languages has a set of aspirated 
slops in contrast with unaspirated stops^ and it has a set of mtmnured vowels 
In contrast with simple vowels^ the murmur being usually referred to as 
voiced aitch. It is proposed here to interpret murmur and aspiration 
phonemically. 

3“1, Aspimtioii in Gujarati is the breathy release which immediately fol¬ 
lows the stop consonants, and which is voiced when the preceding conso¬ 
nant Is voiced, unvoiced when the preceding consonant is unvoicei Murmur 
is voiced breath, low pitched and simultaneous with the voweL 

3'2. The following three seb of words will describe the situadon; 

1. rbarl, Ps'ar), fbar]* 

2- is a nonaense word). 

3- far], [ar]. 

In [bar], the vowel Is cleor^ there is no aspirated release of the 
preceding stop either In [b'ar], the vowel is dear, hut it is preceded by 
aispirated release, which is voiced when the preceding consonant Is voiced. In 
[bnrl the underlined vowel is murmured, and there Is no a3pirated release 
of the preceding [b]* 

Similarly in fp^r], the vowel is clear, not preceded by aspirated 
releaEfe; In fp'ar], the vowel is dear but preceded by aspirated release 
which is voiceless when the preceding consonant ia voiceless: and In [p?r], 
there is no aspirated release of the [p], but the vowel is murmured^ 

In [ar], the vowel is clearp in f^] the vowel !s murmured. 

3.3 We can consider the element of murmur [™] and the dement of 
aspiration [*] iu complementation: aspiration (i,e+ aspirated release of a 
preceding stop) leaving the v-owol dear, while murmur being simultaneous 
with the voweL 

3*4. Murmured vowels do not occur after aspirated release of stops. Vowels 
after aspirated stops — 'Voiced or voiceless — are always clear. Murmured 
vowel does not occur before pfiuse+ 

3*5. One phoneme Vh/ whoise distinctive feature is some sort of extra 
breath will have two aDophones: [*] and [_]. When It is simultaneous 
2Z 
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with the vowel it is murmur^ (murmtir hcing described as aotto voce, with 
voicing and slight lowering of pitch), when not simultaneous with the 
vowel it is the aspiration of the previous consonant. Murmur is transcribed 
after the vowel, aspiration is transcribed alter the consonant 

Thus, we can rewrite the above setg of words, phonemically: 

1. /bar/, /bhar/, /bahr/, 

2. /por/j /phor/, /pa hr/. 

3. /ar/, /ahf/. 

Thus a nasalised murmured vowel, e.g, [u] shall be represented in 
the linear phonemic transcnption as /uhN/, 


[p‘at] 

‘cradk* 

[bar] 

'twelve' 

Eb'at] 

'cooked rice’ 

[b‘ar] 

'^burden* 

faf] 

*hanA* 

[bir] 

^oytEide’ 

[^] 

'boat* 

[por] 

'last year’ 

[mSd'i] 

^stnnU cottage 
for a wandering 

[p 2 r] 

'early morning’ 


sanyasl’ 

[p*3d23 

'army' 

[kad‘i] 

*spiced and 
cooked butter¬ 
milk’ 

[arl 

^obstruction’ 

[dari] 

'beard' 

[btI 

Twrues' 

rdV] 

[lak] 

’robbery' 

'hundred tbousaiid' 


^myself 


3.7, In my dialect, and in the speech of many educated Gujarati speakers 
murmur alternates with its absence: 

Thus the following doublets am variations in speaking style; 


/bahr/ 

ewpi 

/bar/ 

‘outside' 

/pDhr/ 


/j^r/ 

'last y^’ 

/mahruN/ 

— 

/raflruN/ 

•my* 

/vahr/ 

- 

/var/ 

‘aid’ 

/vahio/ 


/vale/ 

‘dear’ 

/dahro/ 


/daro/ 

*da/ 

/kahno/ 


/kano/ 

liord Krishna' 

/p&hJuN/ 

ew 

/pa]uK/ 

'bread' 


The reverse does not happen, i.e. the clear vowels do not alternate 
with murmured vowels, 
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3.8. One more impoi’tant alteration may be mentioned here. A syEable-finaJ 
voiced aspirate release alternates with the munnur at the preceding voweh 


/lahh/ 

/vagh/ 

/Ja^gh/ 

A^Ngh/ 

A3#4iiN/ 


^ /lahh/ 

^ /vahg/ 

^ /jahNg/ 

- /s^hNg/ 

- /sShgJuH/ 


"advantage' 

"tiger^ 

^thigh’ 

‘gtonp" 

"aU^ 


Thb may be explained as progressive assimilation. This alteration may 
be considered as an additional argument for not considering the aspirated 
stops /kh/p /gh4 /th/ etc* as unit {shonemes. 


4.0. There have been some doubts about the phonetic diaracier of the 
murmured vowels in Gujarati. 


4.1, In the Linguistic Survey of India (Vot IX, Part II, pp. 347-352) , 
Grierson has given a list of words in which "a ^ght b is heard, ulthon^ 
the latter Is not represented in writing’, Chatteeji (S, K, Ckatierjx^ 
"Recursives in New Indo Aryan', Indian Linpuistics, VoL No. 1, 1931) 
describes the murmufed vowels following the consonants as stops accom¬ 
panied by glottal closure, and compares them to ^similar* sounds in SindhL 
Commenting on the above observation of Ghieeson^ CaATiERJi further 
remarks, “now^ this "sll^t' h sound, which has been noted, is nothing but 

the glottal stop, or accompanying glottal closure ___ Gujarati has thus 

consonants with glottal closure ^s specific phonemes^'. (Jbid^ p* 31), 

No glottal closure is noticed in [p3r] or {bar] or m any other example 
of murmured vowels. What is noticed is that the murmur is shnultaneons 
with the vowel, and there is some lowering of pitch which we regard here 
as the tunctmn of murmur. 

4.2. Suction stops or "unplosives' as they arc more commonly known, are 
distinctive in SindhL Suction stops in SIndhI were described by Turner 
(R. L. Tuhxeh, "Sindhi Recursives or Voiced Stops preceded by Glottal 
Closure^ Bulletin of the School of Ortenta! Studies^ London, VoL IH, 
pp, 301-315), and he named them as ^recursive®": '"Prince TrqUbetkkot 
refers to consonants in the Caucasian languages accompanied by complete 
closure of the glottis (BulEetin de la EociHe de Linguistique de Pam, No. 72, 
p. 204). There he calls them "recoursives\ a convenient term, 1 have angli¬ 
cised as "recursives"" (Tuamai, Ibid, p. 304), He further records Grahame 
Bailee's observation (in a note published in the BuHerin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, VoL R, Part IV, p. 837), ""Finally Dr. Grahame Bailey in 
a note ^leaks of them as ^implosives" in which the breath is drawn in 
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instead of being expelled. According to him^ the larynx is lowered 
glottis closed. This action sucks the air back, but no appredahle amount 
enters the lungs. This description agrees generally with my own observa* 
tlon"^ (Tubneh, Ibid) * 

4.3p Phoneticallyj nothing comparable happens in the case of murmured 
vowels following stops. CHArmaJi's observation, therefore, cannot be 
sustained. A few spectrograms and kyroograms are reproduced here to show 
that no glottal closure is involved here. 

We can notice in the spectrogram that while the onset of voicing is 
immediate after the release of p in [pfr] and Lp^rJ, it is delayed — being 
intervened by a period of voicelessness — in the case of [p' ar]. [_ j in 
£p5rj could be distingulsbed by the presence of random distribution of 
energy^ more noticeable at higher frequencies, while [a] in [p^r] is free 
from this. 

It is difficult to notice tlic diSemnee in the onset of voicing wh^ the 
inihal stop is voiced, but that there is no glottEil stop — closure — intervening, 
is dear on acoaunt of continuous vowel harmonics. 


In the kyraograms for [p'ap], fpap] and [pap], we also notice the same 
difference (p‘ap and pep are nonsense words)* In the case of [p'ap], the 
vowel starts late, at the end of aspimtion, while in the case of [pap] and 
[pap] the onset of voicing is immediate. That the initial in [pap] is not a 
stop with glottal closure Is visible by continuous vowel vibrations after the 
release of p. 


44. This much md from instruments is taken only to show that [pa] is not 
a 'recursive* or ‘implosive' m described by CHAirmJi in the paper cited 
above, and also in his various books (Indo^Aryon and JfinA, Ahmedabad. 
1342, BfljnstJuini BiuM/ia, Udaipur 1947). A more elaborate study of murmur¬ 
ed vowels from the point of view of acoustic phonetics may throw 
Lght on the relation of murmured vowels with pitch in the lan g im gAs hte 
Gujarati, dialects of Rajasthani, Lahaada, Sbidhi and PanjabL 


4^5, It should be noted, however, that this difference of interpretation at 
the phonetic level does not affect Cbatterji's hypothesis regarding the 
differentia treatment of -h- between the Indo-Aryan languages outside the 
Gangetic Doab and the dialects spoken in the Doab region. “How far is the 
recursive treatment of aspirates connected with tone? “(Chatterji Ibid) 
suggests a fisher line of inquiry into the phonology of the languages iutside 
the Doab, where languages like Panjabi and some dialects of Rajasthani have 

phonemic tone, Smdhi has phonemic suction stops and Gujarati hag 
murmured vowels. ’* 


NOTES ON STEM-VOWEL ALTERNATION IN THE BENGALI YEBB^ 


By 

Edward C. Dimocs^ Calcuttii 

0.0, The fc^Uawing data Is based on the ideolect of Mr. Bhabataran Battj, 
of Calcutta^ with whom the writer worked^ in Calcuttap and at the 
Deccan College Summer School of LingtiisticSf between Decemberp 
1955p and May, 1956. 

LO. Bengali verb stems may be divided into two broad classes: 

A, Stems of form l.a. CV- or Lb. GVi- 

2. (CIVC(C)- 

B. Stems of form (C)V(V)C(C)a- 

l.L These stems may be described in terms of the vowel alternations which 
take place in them under certain conditionsw 
12 , Vowel phonemes- occxjt in the basic stems of these classes according to 
the following distribution; 

A. La,/e, Lb./a, 3/ 

3. /e, aa, a, 3, o/ 

B. /i, », a. 3, u/ 

L3. Vowel alternations, when they take place, are of the following type : 

BoiSic Stem ucnoel AZtcmctc Stem votiCtel 

1. e j 

2. ae e 

3. a e 

4. ^ 0 

5. a u 

Thus, tho two Stems might be, and hereafter are^ referred to as low 
and high stems, respectively. 


1. My ttumios are due to Professor Gordon FAnmiPras, of Ooroeli Universl!^, and 

to Dr. WiULaEQ Baioat, of the UniTerEity of CalifpmiQ, both of whom mw th? grVBtat 
part of tha paper at tba Summar Scbjod of at the Daocau CoUef^r Pootia, La 

lS5a, and whose onmMjeutfl and suggedicnifi are incorporated herein. 1 am especially 
eretehtl to Profesfidr Charles FEBoixsojf, ol Harvard University, parts rf whose unpub¬ 
lished deBcription of Bengali 1 was allowed to see^ and upon whose knowled^ o£ the 
language I was permitted to drew. 

2, The phoiwmea of the language arai /p, bp t, d« di ici E. pH* Idit th, iCh, th* dh, 

^ 8hp Jt Jh, ^ h ittp Up 1* r, t, fh, K ®p ^ (length), ^ (nasalisation)/. 

L^gth of both vowels and consonantSp is written a£ double vowel or consommt Juncture 
and mt cma tiran have not as yoL boon anaiyAod by the present writs. 
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1.4. It may be stated, as far as the present data ^ows, for the whole 
language, that, in words of CViCV* pattern, where V 3 is /i./ or /u/, 

is riot /h/t Vi is the higher of two possible vowels; or, in other 
words, that the stem is the high stem. This is true not only for verbs : 
/ken-/ “buy”, Ainl/ "I buy" 

but for other structural classes as well; ^ 

/rDt/ “actor”, /lurji/ “actress” 
where is / a/, there is no change; 

/jan-/ "know'’ 

/Jani/ 'T know’' 

2.0, Stems of class A : 

2.L Ihe statement of 1,4. can he enlarged, in terms of class A stems, 
exc^t where the vowel of the basic stem is /a/, to iccltide not only 
words of CVeV pattern, but words of CW(C) and CVCVC patterns, 
as well 


Examples: 

Akemation 

A.l.a. 

1. e/i de- "give” 

dii “I give" 
diis "you 

(despective) give’ 
but de “give!” (desp,) 

2. ae/e — 


3. Vo 10- “be" 

boi sQj 

hos (see section 2.3.4,) sos 
— ^ 


5teTn sub-clasres 

A.l.b. A.2. 

— ken- “buy^’ 

kini "I buy” 

-- kinis “you (desp.) 

buy” 

ken "buy!” (desp.) 

— phael- “throw” 
pheli 

phelis 

phael- "throw !** 
(desp.) 

s5i-*‘bear" p^r- "read” 

pori 

pops 

p^r 


3. A possible is tbe emphatic -i suflbt, the addition cf which does not 

change ibe vowel of the stem: 

^’’aH femphadc)'*. 

Howovef, because this sufiSx caji be attadted ta htiv xrf __ l j t 

various other indkations uf the relative freedom of the form, there is’t^ ncasitia!^ nf 
eslahlishmg juncture, and contmuing to state the rule a» withoirt excepHon, ^ 
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4. o/u — — t^h- "rise up'* 

uthi 

uUils 

oth 

5. — kha- “eat” cai- "‘want” jan- “know^ 

khai, etc. cai, etc. jani, etc. 

22. Vowel alternation in other situations is morpholagically determined : 

2.3* The following statements may be made for all verbs of the class in 

question, 

23J. High stem occurs: 

1. Before the -b- mor^iheme of the simple future, except in class 
A.l.a., and in class A^l.b. when the vowel of the basic stem is /a/* 

2. Before the -c- morpheme of the continuative, throughout, except 
where the vowel of the basic stem is /a/* 

3. Before the -1- morpheme of the simple past or conditional con- 
junctivej except in class A.l.b.p when the vowel of the basic stem 
is /aA 

4. Before the -t- morpheme of the past conditional (or habitual), or 
the infinitive, except in classes A.l.b. and A.2., where the vowel 
of the basic stem is /a/. 


2,3-2p Examples ; (all given in Ist person of their respective tenses) « 


Claas 

Stem 


—b 

“C 

-1 

—t 

A.I.&. 

de- 

"give” 

debo 

dice! 

dUam 

ditam 

A.2. 

ken- 

“buy" 

kinbo 

Idnci 

kiniam 

kintam 

A.2. 

phsel 

"throw" 

phelbo 

phelci 

phdlam 

[dieltam 

A.La. 

K>‘ 

■be" 

IPho 

hocci 

holain 

hotam 

A.l.b. 

E)i- 

“bear" 

wibo 

^ici 

soilam 

soitam 

A^. 


“sit" 

bosbo 

bo^i 

boil am 

boitam 

A^. 

oth- 

“rise up" 

ut(h)bo 

ut (h)ci 

ut(h)lam 

ut(h) tarn 

A.l.a. 

kha- 

“ear 

khabo 

khacci 

khelam 

khetam 

A.l.b. 

cai- 

"want" 

caibo 

calci 

cailam 

caitam 

A.2. 

jan- 

“know” 

janbo 

janci 

jankm 

jantfim 


2.3.3. The geminate -oc- in certain of the forme above is the dlomorph of 
the continuative morpheme which occurs with class Al.a. stems. 
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2.3.4. In dasis A-lna. stems, except where the vowel of the haste stem is /a/, 
vowel alternation also takes place before the -s personal ending 
morpheme of the 2nd person despective indicaUve. 

^^carry" bos **you ^despective) carry** 
de- "give" dis "you (despective) give'* 
kha- "eat*' khas "you (despeetive) eaf * 

2.3.5, In class A.l,a. stems, where the vowel of the basic stem is /e/ (two 
steins only)^ the unexpected alternates /a/ and /m/ occur: /a/ before 
the -o personal ending morpheme of the 2nd person familiar present^ 
and /ae/ before the -e personal ending morpheme of the 3rd person 
familiar present. 

de- "give'* dao "you (familiar) give** dme 'lie (fam-) gives** 
ne- '^take” nao "you (familiar) take’* neee "he (fam.) takes" 

2.4. The following statements may he made fox all verbs of the dfl g a In 
question without exceptiopH 

2*4.1 High stem occurs j 

1. Before the -(i)o morpheme of the future imperative. 

2. Before the -(i)e morpheme of eorttipletive and conjimctive forms* 

The morphemes are so written in order to distingulsb them from 
the 2nd and 3rd present personal ending morphemes^ with which 
they are homophoaoiis, to indicate that high stem occurs before 
them, and to indicate the allomorph -iop which occurs after /o/ 
as in forms of h^-^ below* 

2.4.2. Examples: 

Class Stem - (i) o 

A.l.a. de- die 

A.2. ken- kino 

A.2. phsel- phelo 

A.La. lO^ boio 

A.l,h. S)i* Boio 

A.2. b^s- boso 

A.2. oth- u^ho 

A.La, kha- kheo 

A.lbp cai- ceo 

A.2. Jan- jeuo 


-C)e 

die 

kino 

phele 

hole 

sole 

bo^ 

uthe 

khee 

cee 

ieno 
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3.0. Sterna of ckas B: 

31 In verbs of this class, hl^ stem occurs before the .(i)o and -(i)e 
morphemes, in stems of pattern CVCa-. «cept where the stem vowel 

Is /bA 

There are no occurrences of verbs in stem-vowel '/e*/, of this dess, in 
the present data. 

Verbs occur in this class which have /i/ or /u/ stem-vowds, through¬ 
out; in these cases, the final -a of the stem becomes -i before 
-{L)o and -(1)0^ and -o, elsewhere. 

a? Examples: (in the column under a/o, examples are in 1st person 
present). 


Stem 

jira- 

ghuma- 

babka- 

n5ra- 

otha- 

kam^ 

ISpha* 

pSiica- 




-{i)o 

‘rest” 


jiiif) 

"sleep'’ 


ghumio 

"bend” 

(trans.) 

bekia 

“move” 

(trans.) 

noTio 

"lift” 


uthio 

■*bite” 


kamrio 

"jump" 


iaphio 

"arrive at" 

pducio 


-(l)e 

a/o 

jtrie 

jiroi 

ghumle 

gbimai 

bekie 

ba>kai 


lOfm 

uthie 

othai 

kamrie 

IrarnTfli 

laphie 

ISpKfli 

p5ucie 

p5ucai 


Uggeription of tense and personal ending morphemes, together with 
the alloinotphic and morpho-phonemic statements which would complete the 
Bbmre picture, cannot he given here because of space consideraKons. They 
are, however, able to be stated in a very simple manner, and present 
few difficulties, of either method or presentation. 
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SANDHI IN MODERN COLLOQUIAL TELUGU 

By 

Bn KKISHNAMaHTI 
AndhtOr Uni-pcrsity 


0.0. One of the major Hifficimies that a non-Telugu speaks ax- 
pehencea in learning the present day spoken Telugu is its sandhi system. 
Sandhi may be defined as a dess of altemations which occur among the 
phonemes of two or more morphs in dose jundtire or If the alter¬ 

nation is determined by a ^ven seciuence of phonemes rather than their 
status as constituents of certain morphemes^ we call it automatic alternation. 
Most of the case^ of sandhi in spoken Tdugu are automatic. 

1.00* The tonemes of colloquial Teluqu, fairly representative of the 
educated middle dass language of the Coastal Districts^® are as foDowsr'— 


1.1. Consonants; — 



Labial I>enial 

Alveolar 

Palatal 

Retroflex 

Velar 

Stops 

P ph t 




t 

tb 

k kb. 


b bh d dh 




d 


S ^ 

AfiEricate 



c 

ch 







i 

jh 




Spirants 

f 

s 

h 


9 


b 

Nasals 

m 

n 






Laterals 


1 



J 



Trill 


r 






Semi¬ 

vowels 

w 


y 






t. In this definltiaitf th^ d BRri.flhl hm been extended tn indude the alteina- 

timu that Dccur nnt ndy emnn^ the phanemea in inEmediate contact but also smon^ 
thwe that are spaced by other pbqoenies. Th^ caplanatinn is diat the phonermc fllterna* 
ttnnfl aro fiimultangnua with Qie ocoujTciice of twv or more morpha in cl-oac jimcture (for 
examples, fico |§4.2^. 

The traditicDal mpaning in which tbe word Sarphita is Used by the Sanskrit gram^ 
inarlaris as '^rari^inlim nti^yllah ^annidhlh fyit” (le., the closaet pos- 

flifaJe proximity between phoneRiea ia auHhlto) Buits well as a aynfinyin for what iff Imcrmi 
sa clD$e Juncture hi Modem Ltngulstic& (afoci see for definitiDiis ol close and open junc^ 
toies, B. BLDCfl and (?. L. Tbahsb, '"Hie Syllabic Phonemes n£ En^lflh'^j Language 24^ 

2* Hie coastal dlstdcte! NcUcrCp Guntur, Krishna^ East Godavarip West Godarmri, 
Vlsakhapatnam and Sreekakulais. 
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If we are analyzing the speech of the uneducated classes, we have 
to cliimnate all the aspirate stop phonemes from the list, since they ®ll 
replared by the corresponding xmaspirated ones, voiced or voiceless, c,g. 
educated dialect: /dharmam/ charity, justice; uneducated dialect: 
/darmam/, Even among the educated classes, aspirated and unaspirated 
stops freely alternate with differences in style, eiuphesis, tempo, etc,, e.g. 
/pedda/ big : /peddha/ extremely big (emphaUc); /inka/ still, /iiikba/ M. 
(emphatic), 

j n. Vowels: /i e a o u, i e se d -&/. On account of the absence of 
fsa/ corresponding to /®/, long vowels are classified as separate phonemes. 
An alternative way is to set xrp /i e a; a on/ and n phoneme of length / /, 
in which case, /»/ occurs only before the phoneme of length /“/- 

L2. AHophoncs:—Only a brief account of the allophoces of the above 
phonemes is giv^ in the foUowing: 

After an open juncture^ all voiceless stops are tenser than in doso 
juncture. All voiced stops have spirantlzed allophones in the intervocalic 
position, /e/ and /]/ have two allophones eachi [t§ (blade-alveolar 
aiBricates) respectively, before back vowels, and [c j] (prepalatal aGEncates) 
respectively before front vowds_j e.g. /ciici/ = [teiiei]* /m/ kas a bilabial 
spirant type of allophone [w] in the intervocalic and utterance-final position, 
e,g. /mama/ = [maw^] MatetnaJ uncle or father-indaw, /wacesem/ — 
[w^effiw] we came, /n/ has the following allophones: [^1 before velar 
stops, [n] before the palatal allophonea of /c )/, [n] (dental nasal) before 
dental stops and [n] (alveolar na^ral) elsewhere, Le. tniliaily, intervocalk^y, 
in gemination and before the blade-alveolar allophoiies of /c j/; e.g., 
/nannu/= [n'^nnu] me (accusative), /tnana/— [mAn'^] our (inclusive), 
/ancu/ = [^1^] border^ 

Some of the distinguishable allopbones of the vowel phonemes are as 
follows: /e/ has an opener allophone [e] before an open juncture; in close 
juncture it is alwaj^ [e] e.g, /ginne/” [ginnr] a cup; /ginnelu/:^ [girmeitJ] 
cups (pi 4u). /a/ is always [^]h /i e a u/ have aero alternants in the 
environment (V)C^-C^(V), What and stand for will be specified 
fn the following sections. All vowels have slightly lowered and retracted 
allophones when /a/ occurs in the following syllable^ and when a geminate 
does not intervene between the two, /kura/ — [kOr^] vegetablep curryp 
etc.p /goda/= [gAd^] wall- 

1-3. For the purpttse of this paper at least,, we have to set up two 
phonemic jufietures^ clo^e and open^ Close juncture is the feature of 
transition from one segmental phoneme to the immediately following one 
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without any distinctive pause. This has no relation to the fact that the 
phonemes in question are parts of the same marpheme or different morphemes^ 
e,g. /wadu/ he, /vra4ihi/ to him [(dative; morpheme division: wM^L-ki)],^ 
An open juncture is the feature of transition from one segmental phoneme 
to the next with definite pause in between; sometimes, this pause is bridged 
by an Intonational pattern, generally, of the type (rking-lalling) * Examples 
of the foregoing: 

1. wSdu teliwtelmattuga mat|ad»du He spoke with half-knowledge 

(Le^ in a knowing-not-knowing manner). 

2. wadu telisz^ telena^tugi mg^fada^u He, even after knowing, spoke 

as if he hasn't 

Many more features of juncture can be distinguished in Modem Telugu 
speech but their phonemic analysis in the present state of our knowledge is 
not entirely clearWe need only to state here that the eandhi alters 
nations to be discussed in this paper occur only in close juncture. 


CoTi^OTuintal Sandhi: 

2.00* In sequences of (V)C^^C?(V)^ ^ stands for any of the short 
vowels i* a and u (rarely e) allemeting with zero. This ^ fl) marks the 
morpheme boundary^ either ^ goes with the proceeding morpheme or 
the following one, or constitutes a morpheme by itself, A result of 

V rt (or in terms of process, the loss of the vowel between and C^) is 

sandhi between and C® which together alternate with a variety ol 

sequences. Comparing the sequeniires of with their corresxKmding 

sandhi alternants, we can analyze the data into four sets as follows: — 

2.1. —CiC= 

a* tVr ^ tr E.g* mafmdu A word doesn^t come out (m^a 

word, radu does not come)* 
dVr ^ dr todrSgam a laga called todL 


3. Hyphen (-) used here and idaewhm In the la only inteiidM ie 

indicate the morphero* boundary but not os a mark of any diitinctive feature. 

4 The wbole qiifsOno of the place of juncture in linguigtic analyses needa further 
working and ^ystamatuattcnL For the daferant vlows expressed about thlsi see 
W. E, W fT . MiBe "A Descriptive Qrammar isf FanU", Language 22; DiasertaUou Series 33 
p. 20; Rulcn S. Wells, Language 23. p, 103; he eaya "Juncture wherever it occurs is a 

morpheme though often with no detectable ineaniug''; aJao ct B. Bloce and G, I* TluoEa 
op. dt ’ t 
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pVm ^ pm 
bVm ^ bm 

c. nVt ^ nt 

nVd ^ nd 

nVj ^ ig 
aV' r DT 

liVl ^ id 

d- rVn ^ m 
rvl 

e. iVt - It 
IVd - M 
iVc - Ic 
IVi ^ li 
IVn -- M 

IVr - It 


IcndupmA&^a bumkig of stomacli (kadupu 
womb or stomach, bumiag; also 

jedmisy) . 

gkilalmiogga a rose-bud (gulabi rose, mogga 
bud). 

dIn£o ^paui ? What is the business with 
that ? (dan-i-to with that^ w whet^ pani 
business}. 

iociiul^ta .. ^ i with what has been giveii 
(icc-ina that given, dan to with the thing)* 

wiTijarugu Hear and then move {win4 having 
heard^ jarugu to morve* stir; imper. sg.)* 

maTiT^hniidu ,,., our Rama . *. {mana ooTp 
ramudu proper noun) . 

winledu That is not heard (win-a to listen^ 
ledu nOr not)* 

wame cus^u I saw bim (honorific} (w^-i- 
n*e hirp-onJy) , 

marledu It hasn't changed (m^-a changing 
l^u none). 

kalto tami^u He kinked with the leg 
to with the leg). 

kaldu It woaT bum (kH- to hurn, -a- neg., 
-du it). 

paZcembu a mfik container (pal- milk, of, 
cembu container), 

gajutiata a pair of bangles Igajul-a- of 
bangles, jata a pair). 

5 mataE^takenduku ? Why these words for 
-me ? (i these; roata4u words, etc. naku to 
rae, enduku 7 why). 

paErayi A marble stone (pal-a- milk-of, riyi 
stone), 


22. 

Here, f? results from partial assimilation to or C® as the case may 
be. We can c a ll this componential assimilatiDn, i,e+ some phonetic component 
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of one phoneme is assimilated to some coinpanent of the adjacent one in dose 
juncture. 


tVn 


to 

Kg. papnaku radu I intCi kna^ the song (pata 
naku to me, etc.). 

m 



mij^u words word, -lu pL 5 u££x)p 

nVt 

.Miai 

nX 

WTTipaiii hearing (win- to hear; -ajam nQiin- 
fotroing suSix). 

nV4 


hd 

nui^bba oil tin (nune oil, 4^bba tin) . 

m 


ft 

ca|f:am being sufficient (cal- to be sufficient- 
-ntam, vide supra). 

IV4 


Id 

cal^lam being [sufficient (same as above, 
-adam dialectal variant of -atam). 


2.21. In these eases, it is dear that the allemation of n, 1 with 3?, j. is 
through their assi m ilation to the retroflex phonemes in contact. There axe 
also several cases oi essimilation on aUopboQic level, e.g. /rijdu/ ^ [razdu] 
It won’t take fire (from raj-to take fire, -a- neg., -du neut, sg.). In this 
case, since [z] nowhere cxintrasts with [j], it will be taken as only an 
allophone of /j/ before a dental stop in dose juncture. Then, naturally, 
we have to include this in ph<3nenucs but not in morphophonemics. This 
raises a descriptive problem in Modem Linguistics, at least from a pedagogic 
point of viewj namely, sandhi altematioms which belong together as part 
of morphophonemics have to be spht between phonemics and morpho¬ 
phonemics, simply because, in some cases, the asaimiiated phoneme turns up 
as a different phoneme but in others only as a non-contrastlve compouential 
transformation of the assimilated phone. Since the alternations tVn~t^ 
and nVt ~ pt are automatic, there can be no contrast between /n/ and /fli/ 
in this particular environment, Le., before or after a retroflex stop. However, 
as /n/ elsewhere contrasts with /:g/, we have to set up this alternation nrid^ 
morphophonemics. 

2.3. C^9C*-CSC» 

3-31. Stops; 
a. Velar series 

kVk ~ kk E.g. peruicko Puli it out for yourself (peruku to 

pull out; -ko reflexive imper.). 
gVk ~ kk a^ukko Go begging I (adugu to ask, beg.) 
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tarU90&wuii<li It is deficieiit (tsnigu defi- 
ciency; -fia in that maimer; wimdi it is)» 
i:eTuggu 4 ^ sugar-cane (ceruku sugar-cane^ 
ga^ stick). 


euccepiju I^ook in and tell (cuoi- hevlng seen 
eeppu tell!). 

jiccettn jasmine tree (jiji jasmine^ cetUt 
tree)^ 

gajjsi^ glass jar (gijn sJasSp 
cujja^i poyiu^u Seeing it, he got seared 
(cuc-i- having seen; jadis-i- having feared; 
poyinfidu he is gone, Intensifier), 


gVg 

“ gg 

kVg 

gg 

h Palatal scries 

cVc 

^ cc 

jVc 

^ cc 

jVj 

^ ii 

cVj 

- Jj 


c. Dental series 

tvt tt 

dVt - tt 
dVd ^ dd 
tVd - dd 


pattalupu old door (pato old^ talupn door)* 
geftannindi Buffalo kicked twhile milking) 
(g^e she-htiffalo; tann- to kick)* 
suddenikl? Why (do you need) the needle ? 

(sudi needle, pin, deniki? what for), 
paddfiram old thread (pata old, daram 
thread)- 


Dental + Palatal 

tVc ^ cc 

tvj - ij 
dVj ~ ij 


pacceppu old sandal (pata old^ ceppu sandal)* 
geccffirmam hulfalo-sktn (g^o biifEalo? 
csErmam akin). 

stone jar (rSt-i of stone)* 
lajialuhu No cold (l^u No, jalubu cold. Le. 
disease; this particular combination is 
infrequent in spoken Telugu). 


d. Retroflex series. 

tvt tt 

dvt - tt 


planting (nat* to plant, -atem noun- 
forming morpheme), 
pat^am singing to sing)_» 
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dVd — d4 

paddam singing (-a^am a dialectal variant of 
-atam vide supra). 


nad^am planting (nat^ to plant -|~ -adani)^ 

L&bi&l series 

pVp ~ pp 

kdppadd^u He fretted In anger (bopo- n. 
anger, pa^u to feel). 

bVp — pp 

jaluppattindl (One) cougiit cold (jalubu cold, 
patt- to catch). 

bVb bb 

Jcbbaruwayndi The pocket became heavy 
(jebu pocket; baruwu heavy)- 

pVb bh 

nabban^ a slah-stone (napa slab, bai^ 


stone, rock). 

2.32. The occurreTicc of sequences where both O and are aspirated 
stops b usually rare; but where one of them is an aspirated stop and the 
other unaspirated, the principle of their sandhi alternation is as follows; 
When is an aspirated stop, is assimilated to C® in the matter of voicing, 
devoicing, and palatalization similar to the alternations described under 2.31. 

kVgh ggh ogghmtajmdi One hour has passed (oka one, 

^a^ta hour), 

dVch cch iccharjifebbu? Where is the money for fare? 

(edi? where; cbarjl fare). 

On the contrary, where is an aspirated voiced stop and C* an 
unaspirated one, alternates with the corresponding unaspirated voiced 
stop; 

kadtehsindi Tie story is known to me (kadha 
story, telus- to be known). 

badcala taggindl The pain has subsided a good 
deal (badha pain, cala much).® 

2.4 In cases where both and C» are identical phonemes of the 
sonorant group (La. nasal, lateral, trill, semi^vowel and sibilant), the alter- 


hi-g. dhVt « dt 
dhVc dc 


5 StBBS of my iqformuifB vith whom I Mcperimimted with these uttetancrs mild 
aot disQDguIsh ecousUcaHy between dt and tl; sq alsq between dc and «. 
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nation may be shown as C*C? or C*C* since the question of aasimilation docs 
not arise, e-g.: 


a. Nasals 

nVu ** nn winnu I won’t hear (win- to hear; -a- neg., 

-nu 1st pers, sg-)- 

mVm TO*n pamnuda .... on the serpent (pamu serpent, 

mida on). 


b. Lateral 
{S?)IV1 - il 

G. Trill 

rVr ~ rt 


neltu months (nela month, -lu pL}. 


varrdledu He (honorific) hasn’t come (vaxu 
he; ra- to come). 


d. Semi-vowel 

■^Vw ww baWiJeUi^vi 'Hie brother-in-law has left 

(bawa brother-in-law; we]l- to go). 


e. Sibilant 

sVs ss cussariga ceppu Look in and say clearly 

(dis-i having seen; Bari-ga- wdl). 

2.5. A different type of sandhi alternation involving mutual com- 
ponential j«iioilation among the phonemes involved may be formulated as 
follows: 


Here, both. and C* are aimultaneously assimilated to each other, 
with the result, that they alternate with a doubled phoneme which contains 
the phonetic components of both and e.g.T 

a. ^Vn ~ m p5^nu I won’t sing (pi^- -a- 

-nu 1st pers. sg.). 

munnellu three months (mu4“ three, nellu 
months). 

b- ^V1 ~ U dilj^u (One) hasn’t seen (cud-a- semng, 

iedu not or no). 

wafj^u He is not (in or there) (widu he, 
iedu no). 
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3.00. The sandhi altematLons among consonanta so iar described may 
be represented clearly in a chart as foliows: 


Cl 

k 

£ 

c 

i 

\ 

d 

t 

d 

P 

b 

D 

m 

1 

r 

w 

a 


C* k g 

kk eg 

kk eg 


t d t d p 


m 


cc jj 
cc jj 


ce n 
cc jj 


ft 4d 


to 

pc 


tt dd 
tt dd 


pp bb 
pp bb 


ns nj ol nd at nd 

Ic Ij It Id It M 

rt 


nn 


In 


tl 

B 4r 


pm 

bm 

mm 


n] m 


n It 


sa 


Vocalic Saodki 

4J0. There is only one type of vowel-sandhi which can be called 
automatic. Since two vowels cannot occur in succession within the same 
morpheme, there ought to be a morpheme boundary between any sequence 
of two vowels. If they occur in open juncture, sandhi does not take place. 
As in the <-aep of consonants, vocalic sandhi occurs in dose juncture. 
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i e 
i a 
e 1 

a I 

u e 
u a 


(Le. in tMa envlromneiit has always a 
zero iiltemaiii). 

e E.g. ad<£kka^? Where is that? (adi that, ekka^a? 
where) P 

a panayindi The work la finished (psiu work; 

ay- to be o?er). 

i giimtkkailedu The cup Is not here (ghme 

cup; ikka^a here), 

i ayanikkalledu He is not here (ayana he). 

e illekkada? Where is the house? {Olu hou^) 

o atanu-okkade .., * he alone .... (atanu he, 

one only). 


Only a few examples ate given ahove, hut the rule operates without 
exceptioa aa far as my knowledge goes. Sequences where is /o/ are tare. 


4.2. Two more types of altemation which are non-automatle but which 
cover a wide area of vowel-sandhi in Modem Spoken Telugu are as follows: 


4’1, In a sequence of more than two syUahles in close juncture, the 
vowel of the second syllable is assimilated in quality to that of the following 
syllable. The alternations may he set forth as follows; 


uCI/e .. iCi 

uCa ^ * m fiCa 


E.g. kalis-i having met (kalus- to meet, -1 
past morpheme) kalfee adj. meet- 
Ing—{-e non-tense adj. suffix), 

kalew-a in order to meet {kaluw^ to 
meet, allomorph of kalus-, vide 
supra) ^ 


This alternation operates without exception among the verb class, 
Exceptions occur amoag the noun dassp e.g., mogudu husband, mogudinuda., 
on the husband (-1- oMlque morpheme^ mida on) ^ not mogidl * * ^ * 


4,22 Final A/ of a member of the N{noun) class alternates with /u/ 
before the plural morpheme *lu: 

E.g. gadulu rooms (gadl room, -lu pL) 
kattulu knives (kattl knife) 


5,00 So far, we have concerned ourselves mainly with the automatic 
alternations in spoken Telugu since it n easy for a n<m-Telugu speaker to 
master this particular area without having to w^ait till the inorpholcigical ana¬ 
lysis of the language Is worked out. The non-automatic alternations or the 
morphologically conditioned altemaiions among the phonemes may well be 
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treated under the respective morph^lo^al classes rather than under mdi^ 
phopbonemics. 

5.1 Sandhi alternations when phonemioally represented introduce pro¬ 
blems of morphemic identification; for instanoej the phonemic sequence 
/pattiyyi/ may represent morphoidioneiniGally either [paditiyyi] make a basin 
(for plants) or [patitiyyi] plant it and (then) puJL In cases of this type, 
where a given morphophotienilc sequence automatically alternates with a 
single phonemic sequence, it is better to represent them in morphophonemic 
transcription than in the phonemic. This has the advantage of showing a mor¬ 
pheme in a single phonemic ahape every tune it occurs; in other words^ the 
phonemic alternations among its allomoiphs are automatically determined by 
the environment of the other phonemes. A statement about these alternations 
will however be made under morphophonemics. In the above example from 
Tdugu, since the phonemic sequences V/dit/V and V/til/V do not occur any¬ 
where, they are ^ways phonemicaUy /tt/. Hockett suggests this ptacednre 
as a prehminary to morphemic analysis, which he calls “Prehimnary Nor¬ 
malization/^ 

5.11 However, tt should be noted that this procedure cannot be ap¬ 
plied to cases where non-automatic sandhi is involved, A good example from 
Modem Telugu is the following; /pannu/' tooth, plural /paijju/ teeth; 
/pannu/2 tax, plural /pannulu/ taxes. Here, it is only the identification of 
the particular morpheme, ie* pannu^ or pannu® that determines the sandhi 
alternation of /nnuJ/ to /t^/ or /nnul/ (zero alternation) respectively- 
Therefore, it becomes necessary here to represent the sequence only in 


fr 'Tfoblenu of Morphemic AnaJyiis*', 23^ pp, 324-^337, 


THE POSITION OF THE NASALS IN THE BHOJPUHI 
PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM 

By 

Bishwa Nath Pbasau, Potna 

In BhojpxiH, there are oidy two unaEpirated nasaLi m and n, 
differenliated before vowels, but before plosives and fricatives these oppoa- 
tions do not occur, as the nasal always goes by the quality of the occlusive 
or the constrictive that follows. Each of the plosives and the fricatives has 
thus its corresponding homorganic nasal consonant which precedes the 
occlusion or the constriction- In their articulation, the soft ^late is lowered 
and there is homorgamc oral closure. These nasal altemanees forming groups 
with their correlates are tabulated below: — 

Plomue^, 


Velar 

5k 

nhh 

m 

tjgh 

Palatal 

to 

flch 


Ojh 

Retroflex 

jk\ 

nAJh 


Pbdvh 

Dental 

nt 

nth 

qd 

ndh 

Bilabial 

mp 

mph 

mb 

mbh 


Fricctiuc. 

Alveolar ns or bs\ 

It may be noted that before h the nasal component has velar articula¬ 
tion go that q d-h is pronounced as qgh in Bhoj.j e.g., $in£h lion'. 


1. n may maintain Ita alvmlar ardculatiDn vrhm it la followed by or tt 
luve altematively h aUgblly open artlculatiou In sncb cantesrts^ because uf tlie tongue 
taking the posldon for the fricativE a without forming closure for n. This m^y 

be phcmedcally traiwcribcd m h'^isl: or 
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Exampla : 




‘doubt’ 

tyv^k 

'bank' 


pAijkha: 

‘fan’ 

pA|)kh 

'wing' 


d^ga: 

’riot' 

i^ijg 

'colour* 


k^ghi: 

‘comb’ 

sAijgh 

^association' 



‘unsteady* 

P^no 

'arbitrators' 


p^jncta; 

Svatery dis¬ 





charge’ 


X 


p^^nja; 

claw’ 


'anger' 



'botheratioa' 


X 


— gh^n^a: 

‘bell’ 


"miser* 



*a neck orna¬ 


^throat' 



ment’ 




Anvd,.a: 

‘egg' 

jhuivd^ 

'crowd* 



‘cold’ 

tvb^D^dJx 

'cold* 

n 

H — m^ntAr: 

'incantation’ 


'end' 


r^nthi: 

‘bier’ 

p^nth 

-diet' 


g^nda: 

‘dirty’ 

b^'^d 

‘closed" 


db^ndha: 

■work’ 


*smell’ 

m 

— cAjnpa; 

'a kind of 

ia^!^3k^mp 

^hubbuV 



flower’ 




X 



-lamp' 


l^mba: 

‘long’ 

^wl^nib 

'support' 


kh'^mbha: 

‘piUar’ 

thAmbb 

'post' 

n 

— bAnsi: 

‘flute' 


'goose' 

or 






— (or bAssit) 


(hAfis) 



It may be noted that there are limited number of words in Bhoj. 
having ihe homorganie class-nasals as the first element of such groups in 
the positiion. The instances of the use of such groups are mostly inter¬ 
vocalic. mph represents a gap, the only word with mph being l^mpb, from 
the F"giisb ‘lamp*. The cross-maxlis mdicate the gaps in the example, 
compiled ahovb 
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On the ba^ ol these perceived pbaneiic seqeaces the fallowing nasal 
allemances classed into six series oi localization may be noted^: — 


Velar 

— 9 

Palatal 


Retroflex 

— Ik 

Dental 

— n 

Bi-iabial 

— m 

Alveolar 

— n 

& 


(Mcative) 

Moreover, there are Dccurrences of shmiltaneoiis misal componeiils with 
the following alternances (saminnsika forms) under the iffogressive or 
regressive effect of a nasal consonant^ or in contiguity with a nasalized vowel 
preceding or following — 


V V _ 

(i) napped retroflex jH and (iii) liquids f and X 

(ii) senh-voweb f and (iv) aspirate X. 

The anu na pi k a in the case of the vowels has been represented as their 
nasalization and has been represented by the symbolplaced over them. 


2, Our Hpprcach tn the tieetment ol the nasdd may be compared with thai 
of M B. Etsmi-kU b his article The Nasal Phonemes of ^amkrit (Langi. XXIia4fl, pp. 
bfi-iXS), m which he has made seme good Euggeetfong regarding the ^phomeinic* 
zation of the Sanskrit nsjais. whole treatm^t la based on the assumption that the 
Sanskrit alphabet waa photietTilc in iidiaracteri It 43, howevCT* not clear what meaning 
h£ Bltache^ tn the use of the term pbonenuc in this ccnnecticKL The Sanskrit; alpbahet 
Ay£t ££[4 for all we know, was essentially pliable and the modem Indian languages 
wbkh use the fiag^ syllabary or other cognate forms $lill presar^'^e that character 
(op.ciL FpcfHj Sounds and Prosodies^ 1348^ pp. 182-83)» According ta his phonemic 
evocation, EstthEaii treats anusv^a {ji^} os a separate pbaDemn in Sanakrltg while 
in our tieattnant of the Hhoj. nasals, the onusvara huA been regarded as a bearer n£ 
proaodic featurea which serves as a compendium scripturac for ^ n^, n, m, n or & 
before another oonsenaut of the sojiie Even bi Sanskrit the anusvara. bad a limibed 

scope. Its proper place In the interior of a word is only before £rleatlve$^ {Siddheshvor 
Vabma^ Crittcai SfudUt tn the Phonetic Observationi of IndtatL GmfnmamiUj 1&4)« 
In Bhoj.t we have Ehown by palalDgrapLhy that even before the fricatives the 
takes the prosodic colouring according to Itj contend by assiimiTig an alveolar articular 
tfon with proper oral clooirre or with slightly open aperture (I^dvivrta)^ This charac- 
terkbe ortiaulHtian of the nasal without full oral doALLre is impqrtaiit from our point of 
vkw S3 it suggests the posiibilily of a faatura in the utterance of the anusv&ra 

before the Sanskrit fricatives, and y, r, 1, v and h which ware the only definite succeed¬ 
ing sounds tn which an anusv^a couJd be appended. Before ibe i^tsprsta semi-vowels, 
the latarala ood the tapped aounda the ausuvara took the l^tsp^ta or partial contact 
articulation, and before the I^advivTta (slightly open aperture) fricatives it Isadvivrta 
articulatifiiL Thug even in these cnmtExts the anoovara was obviously not immutable, 
hut took prosodic colourings accordUng to its contejEts as it did m the case of the plootvea. 

So ^ ag Bhoj, is concerned the enusvim befote h os already noted above 
the velar articulation os nd- h = qgii, and before y, r, 1, v, the sausvira does not occur 
in Bhoj. 
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It has been differentiated in our treatment from the anusvSra (nasal after¬ 
sound) which has been interpreted as equivalent to a vowel followed by the 
corresponding savai^n or class-nasal ol the following soundt^ 

There are only two consonants n and m used in contradistinction 
from each other in initial^ intervocalic and final positions in Bhoj, with 
flap articulatioa is found in intervocalic and final positions only in a few 
tatsama loan-words from Sanskrit used by the educated speakers in 
Sanskritic style and thus belongs to a different syslenij the common Bhoj. 
speaker using n in its place. There is thus no contrast between n and iv 
Examination of the sequences in which the nasals occur shows at once that 
it is only medially before the stops of its own series, before h and the 
alveolar fricative s that each of the nasals occurs, taking upon itself the 
prosodic colouring according to its contexts. In the case of s following the 
nasal sound, alveolar closure is formed immediately before the articulation 
of the fricative, or the nasal may be pronounced with incomplete closure 
before s. This prepares us for evaluating U, jn, ^ and n or n as co ns isting 
of a basic naa^ articulation n with environmental modifications depending 
upon the articulatory movement which it precedes. Thus it is the one unit 
n which is realized at the junctions with a consonant immediately following 
in the same word as ji, Hw, 5 and n or a. In the phonological transcription 
the analysis may be indicated by the employment of the basic symbol n 
which is to be interprefted as the immediate nasal in proaodic junction, with 
the junction prosodies as shown below: — 


ft -I- [k, kh, g, gh] 
ft 4- [c, ch, j, jh] 
ft + [ , h, , h] 
n -I' £t, th, d, dh] 
ft H- s 

ft -|- h 


= 9 [kp kh, g, gh) 
= ^ [c. ch, ), jh] 
^ Ik [ . h, , h] 
— B [*t df dk] 
= n$ or BS 
= 


As already noted above, the nasal component before h has velar arti- 
etilatioti and ti + fc is realised with an anaptyctic or prosodic g before fe. The 
obstniant is physiologically a *denasali£er* as it stop$ the nasalization process, 
n + h is thus equivalent to at the phonetic of abstraction. No^e 

in Ihis connection that the sequence n + h is quite difierent from nh which 
symbolizes the aspirated form of n and has been treated as a unit conso¬ 
nant in the same way as dJi. etc. In n/i, the nasalization is a simultaneous 
component of aspiration (= nTi), while in n h is not nasalized, owing 
to the appearance of the prosodic g between n and h as a 'denasalizer'^ 


3^ F^r & prliytilnf tqimtiim In the case of the ami^varH plwvBA, see 

A^dhynyi &4f58. 
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n + ^ may^ tberrfore, be pbonolGgically repiresented by writing g above the 
line as to avoid confusion with n + gh {^=ti^h) j, which is phonolngically 
diHerent from n h, though the two sequences sound alike phoneticijlly^ 
lift 15 different altogether. 

As regards the medial^ bilabial nasal m, it has to be noted that it is 
not the same m which is differential before vowels. The latter has oral 
closure followed by oral release while the former has no oral release after 
the doaure- A$ a medial, m carries the same prosodic mark of junetion 
having the same prosodic quality of co-localization with the plosives of 
the bilabial series that follow it as n has with the series of the obstruants 
following it Thus medial m-like n has also to be interpreted as in prosodic 
junction^ with the junction prosodies. 


(p, b, hh) =m (p, ph, b, bh). 


We are thus left with two nasals, m and n in paroUc! distribution with 
each other before vowels and in iinal position, and two medial nasals m and 
n, between which oppositions do not There is still scope for analysis 

and further abstraction which may lead to the unification ol these two medial 
nasals. Medial m and n have one common prosodic factor of going by the 
quality of localmtion of the ohstruant that foUowSr This common factor 
of the prosodic mark of junction may be abstracted and s 3 ?Tiiholhted by o 
to cover aU the cases of the medial nasals. This one symbol will he adequate 
enough to serve as carrier of seven (including b) junction prosodies of the 
medial nasal in junction with a following obstruant. Thus 


o [fc, kb, g, 

0 [c. cbp j, jh] 

[ , h, ^ h] 

0 [t^ th, d| dh] 

0 [p, jA, b, hb] 

0 a 
0 h 

With this prosodic symbol we 
logical transcription 

e^nga: ‘the Ganges* 

p^jUc "arbitrators* 


= 5 [k, kh, gp gh] 

= ^ cb, i, jh] 

= rv tji, 4, d,h] 

= [t, th, d, dh] 

= m [p, ph, bp bh] 

= ns or ns 
= n gh 

an unambiguously represent in phono- 

as ga&ga: 

as pa0c 


4. Hie ertber possible devicea of notatiaii might be to use & different h symbol or 
hyphen for ft h (n or a Ugiture for (n^irated n) and no Hgahite for n h or 
lo reimesmt the aspirated n &e fiJi or nJt «id m -h b as fili* 

5. The medial timsbH is here used in the sense of tbe nasals lo junetion before the 
immediatoly foDawing consonffnts within same word. 
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pAn^dtit 

‘learned^ 

as paodU 


^gaint' 

as tact 

c^pa: 

partijcular kind of 

Its coepa: 

bAnsi! 1 
or V 

fiower tree" 

‘fiute* 

as baajH: 

bAesi; } 
sii)gb 

'lion* 

as sieh 


This will also enable us to dispense with the two double consonants 
nn and fUTTI j which can be coaveniently represeuted as cm and om respec* 
Livelyf e.g^ 

p^mai ^ pafina; 

ciuQma: *kiss* ss cuenia: 

The praodic symbol e can thus play the same part as the aausvara 
could play in the Devanagarl orthographic systejru 

This discussion^ however, is not meant to force a final decisioii as to 
whether the medial nasal should be handled by the use of the symbol e 
in the Homan orthography for Bhoj^ but it does diow the way to a higher 
level of abstraction yielding a result ^ wider range and more comprehen¬ 
sive value® 

Since we have already got wi as a basic nasal aymbol by virtue of its 
parallel distribution with ti in other contexts, it may be conveniently used 
for the m-like n, before the hi-labial ploaivets on the ground of articulatory 
similarity, for it doe^ not mean the employment of any consonants as shown 
above. 

But it must be cZenrly understood tfict the similarity of articulation 
end the use of the same letters do not impZy any phonological or so-caUed 

"phonemic identity^*.^ 

The present Hindi spetUng in the Nigarl Eoipt is very capricious in ths use 
Ckf the medial nasals. Kutfal being free from the litcraiy conventions has proved more 
successful in adjusting itself tn thg phnnological d'dimands by ucirig the aniisvara. only 
in all cases ol medial In Nagaii, however, some write ^ (rA^) 'colmir', while 

others write swne write (iAmha:) while aihers write 

(la^ba:). The use of the anuswu in such contexts is resented hy the Sansikritists, 
who {bUawing Ennini, '^AnusvSrasya yayl parasavarnah^, S.45^ prefer to write invari¬ 
ably the photbstlc ^vama (hotnorganlc) dass-nasals before the foUowuig plosives and 
use the wim3vBs9 only before the Tioa-ploflives, Tbis diseussion might serve ns s basis 
for the neformaticn nnd riinplihcation of the Hkhdi speUing by the use of the anusvam 
only in oil cases oE medial nasals, both in the inlerest of 93^Lemaiic miting and that of 
convenient printing. 

T. See FiRTBd on hypoetatizatlon of letters and the erampinic cElect ol ^one symbol 
per phnnemp” 'Sounds and Prosodies* TPS* 1348, pp. 133-136. 



NASALS IN THE BHOJPVRI PHONOLOGICAL SYSTEM IflS 


As all the vowels in Bhoj. can be nasialized, it will be noticed that 
generally it is with the vowels of long duration that the nasalization or the 
*anuna$ika' occurs and the ‘anusvara* or the nasal after-sound of the class 
to which the following sound belongs^ occurs with the vowels of relatively 
short duration. But at the same time there are several instances ot 'tad- 
bhawa’ words in which the ‘anunfisika’ is used with a *short' vowel also^ 
e.g,, h^sM ‘laughing’, ‘colouring’, »gB:r ‘decoration’, *jo:r 'light', 

5'kuri: 'snail sprouti. Such is specially the case where an original 
'long' vowel is shortened on account of its antepenultinjate positian, as is 
done in the case of the strong and the long forms of nouns and of the causal 
verbs, e,g.. 


a: gan 

'courtyard^ 

ag^na: 

ba!s 

^bamboo' 

b^Swa: 

bhi: jal 

Vetting^ 

hhlja:wal 'can^g to wet' 

pheikal 

'throwing" 

phek3wa:wal 'causing to throw". 

Similarly the 'anusv^a’ cir the class-nasal after-^oimd ia also iound 

after a vowel with relatively long duration in a number rf 'tatsama* and 

'semitatsama’ words from Sanskrit, e.g*. 

1 


(ka:i\d^ 

*canto’j 

saTiit 


*quiet^ 

pa:yidje: 

<pa:iiwie:) 

'a tltlfi\ 

Besides, 

Bhoj. has instances of syllables ending wifb the nasal n, e.g.. 

bahi: n 

'sister' 


hkn 

'siiorf 


lim 

Tbeing absorbed* 



and also of syllables with nasalized vowels, e.g., 

M; 'even’ 

tJ; take’. 

In order, therefore, to avoid ambiguity, and also in consideration of 
the vocalic character of the ‘anunfisika’ and Its distinct prosodic implications 
as syllabic nasal, it seems desimlile to represent it phonologically by the 
special symbol placed over the nasalized voweL 

As regards Ihc nasalized consonants in Bhoj., viz., the nasalized forms 
of U, tc, r, I aud \ (y, w, f, "1 and ’h), no separate symbol is necessary for 
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them as the ‘anunisika’ in their case is dependent upon or assodAted in 
every case iJidth the nasalization of the preceding or the following vowel 
in other words, they are parts of the nasalization process. They therefore 
do not need any special diacritical mark over them* The nasalizaUon mark ~ 
placed over the adjoining vowel will he sufficient to indicate the nasal coni' 
ponent ui their without 

It may be pointed here that since the nasalkaUon process afiects y, w, 
T, I and K fifid tli« TOWels preceding and foUowing them sim^ultaneously, it 
may nnt be necessary^ when this feature of the effect of nasahzatioii in such 

bftg been stated^ to mark the nasalization more thnn oncei and that 
can be done in the syllable which may hold i/j t£?j I and k themselves 


batyiu 

'left? 

may be written as bu:y<i:, 

ku:wa: 

‘well’ 

may be written as 

dl:hi: 

‘give’ 

may be written as di.'Tii:. 


It is thus clear that from the total phonetic data of two phonematic 

m and ti six (or seven including n) medial nasal alternants^ five types 
cf nasalfred consonants^ besides the nasalized vowels, we have abstracted 
only three units for phonological purpose which may be placed under 
three main tyjses of articulation: — 

(i) The bilabial nasal sjTnbolized by m 

(ii) The lingual nasal symbolized by n 

(iii) The vocalic syUahic n^al symbolized by ^ 

Or in terms of phonological categories, we may place there under the 
following three heads; — 

(i) The phonematic nasals in parallel distribution 

(ii) The prosodic nasab 

(iii) The nasal prosody (nasalization) bound up with 
the vowel system 

This simple treatment, which does not involve any complicated 
prosodic statement* so far as Bhoj. is concerned, and this minimum nurnber 
of units is capable of taking account of all the phonetic and distributional 
data with nasal modulation in Bho]K^ 

fi* Whidi Ehexeau tc be ^£fald cf in the case of possMe prtaeadlc treatment 

of the Saoskrk nasals (op, cit-^EnitfEAU^ The Na&ol Fho n riiifs cf Samkrlt, Lanp.j XX!!, 
1946, p 92). 

9. It may be ol Interest to Dotc that the observations made here abrnk Bhojpuri 
win be found broadly applicable to the other eastern apeech-fonns like MaithOI 

and iilaa tn aeverml of Hindi dialeds like Brajbhw and others^ 


Tn and fi 
o 



THE LAKGUAGE PROJECT AT THE DECCAN COLLEGE* 


By 

5. M. Katb£^ Pooim 

JL Tile Deccan CoUegei originally estaLilshed in ISEl and closed in 
IBM as an imdergiaduate college in aris^ was revived by the Goveimnont 
of Eombay in 1939 as a ioundation lor research and postgraduate studies^ 
principaity in Linguistics and History, providing opportunitiosi for susuiined 
and pianned research iu the field generally comprised by the terms ‘humani¬ 
ties^ and "social escience^^ The department oi Linguistics provided ior re¬ 
search end postgraduate instruction in Indo-European, Dravidlan, Semitic 
and Sanskrit (especially Vedic) studies with four chairs. Binuiarly the de¬ 
partment; for Social Sciences included chairs in Proto- ond Ancient Indiaii 
History, Medieval Indian iHstory, Maraiha History and, in parUcular, in 
Sociology'^Anthropology* The objective of the Linguistics Department was 
not only the conduct of planned research in the field of Indian Linguistics 
by members of the faculty, but unparting training to po$igradiiate: students 
in the field of historical and descriptive linguistics. 

2, At the lime of establishing these two departments at the Deccan 
College only one University in India was imparting postgraduate instrucUon 
in liuguistics. There was a full tour^ in linguistics consisting of eight papers 
ai the MA, level at Calcutta, thanks chiefly to the early presence of two 
eminent Indian linguists there, Dr, L J. S, TAftAPoaEWAui and Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji. It was the intention of the Reorganisation Committee appointed 
by the Government of Bombay that an active centre for training ^nd research 
should be established in Western India at the Deccan College, although Im- 
gulslics was still not a major subject of study in the University of Bombay, 
thcugh Bombay was the first to recognise the value of such studies by ao- 
cepting the Wilson Philoldgical L>ecture$hip in the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. However, die intrusion of the second global war within a 
month of the revival of the Deccan College in its new shape hindered the 


• Ttil^ paper ahcxild more appropriately be Entitled ^'Pitoegt for XSeveltip- 

meat aad Reeeartli at Deccan CaUegc wlilt tfpecial refei?ne« to studies in ihc prlncij;ial 
Indian laofuaeci-” It pvea the hletory and oi the pr^^oct fr^ 
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pianned development of aU its departments. Most of the field work could not 
be carried out, and in linguistics a large part of the research undertaken de- 
partmentally centred round the study of tejcts rather tlian living speech. 

Nevertheless, the work planned out and executed by the departments 
of the Deccan College indicated the need for undertaking two fundamental 
but long-term projects: a Dictionary of Saniikrit on historical principle and 
an Ethno-Luiguistijc Survey of India, by both the linguistics and social sciences 
departments. Accordingly these projects were submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of for financial assistance during 1946. During 1948 two impor¬ 

tant steps were taken towards the realisation of these objectives. The first 
step was the establishment in Poona of a regional university, the first of 
such to be founded in the Bombay Slate. In the draft statutes a special Board 
of Studies in linguistics was established although linguistics was not yet a 
major subject of study at any stage of university education. The second step 
was the acceptance by the Indian and Bombay Governments of a certain 
finanriial liability foc establishing a small nuclear department at the Deccan 
College for extracting material for the Dictionary of Sanskrit on historical 
principles, from an approved Minimum Programme consisting of over 3000 
separate texts from the earliest Vedic to about the end of the 18th century, 
covering every aspect of Sanskrit learning. 

3. The second project submitted by the Deccan College for an Ethno- 
Survey of India could not find a ready response either at Govern¬ 
mental level or among scholars interested in such studies. The main reason 
why scholars could not undertake this stupendous but urgent research was 
that their number was small a nd those competent to undertake sustained 
research were already committed to other studies. There was no trai ning 
centre, other than at Calcutta and Poona, where the necessary tools of re¬ 
search could be acquired. Even these centres lacked the equipment neceSf* 
sary for carrying on such work, apart from personnel to undertake the 
necessary training project. 

The interest shown by the HockefeUer Foundation of New York in the 
problems of communication in India and the application of linguisUcs to the 
solution of such problems assisted the Deccan College during 1953 to enganise 
a of linguists and educationists. This conference was called at 

the Deccan College in May 1953, following a conference called by the Uni¬ 
versity of Poona on the problems of a medium of instruction at the univer¬ 
sity level, consequent upon English ceasing to be such a medium. This 
conference, presided over by Sir Ralph TimiiEa, Director of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London, deliberated for three 
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days and xmanimcusly recommended that ^eps be taken to initiate three 
important projects by the Deccan College.^ 

4. The Gnveming Body of the Deccan College resolved that the Direc¬ 
tor should stihmit^ on the hasb at the recomm^datlons made by the Con¬ 
ference and the special reports submitted by the Standing Committee, a 
phased programme of study and research and indicate the steps necessary 
for undertaking them with full details of hnanclal outlay and personnel re¬ 
quired. Following a ^ort visit to the United States and to Europe under 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Director submitted a short-term project for 
linguistic de\'elopment and research at the Deccan College with the primary 
object of organising three K^bools of linguistics during 1954 and 1955, esso- 
ciating both senior and junior linguists from the United States and the United 
Kingdom with their counterparts in India, for intensive training In descrip- 
dva and historical linguistics and use of modem techniques of descriptive 
linguistics and their applications to problems of communication. 


L ^0 following is tlic text of the Hesolutlcma: 

I, Fw-nd^mcnial of 

1. It 1 j 9 the consider^ cpinion of tMs Confer^ce that it is mew^ry that 
& of the histary uf & lanima^ fortn mi Integral pari of Itha shriy 

pertnining to thnt IsnKwige. This Confereiice therEfnre reaimmEnds thst aH IJoI- 
v«r^tlo 5 induil^ thE scientifiE study of In their cumculo for the 

B,A+ and M.A* degrees and pmvide for tiiie teeriilng by the tnea Ua a of Depart- 
monts of LingulsticsL 

R, As a fundeeieutBl Human Sdeoco, lingukUc&t In th? opmimi of 
Conference, fhonld form part of the ecfUEpmcnt of workers in AiithropQJogy and 
kt tho practice] dnm^ of somo aspects of Social Services. The Conferenee con¬ 
sequently draws the attention of the AnthTopalagioal Survey of India and of other 
relevant organisations^ GovernmenM or otherwise, to the nficosBity of proriding 
for some specml training in loinifttbtics among thrir workers. 

a. The Conference also recommends thirt for the proper teaeklng of lan- 
guagofi and tmgnistlcs, labomturies for Experimental Fhcnetics be provided at the 
Universities 

4, The Conference further reccmirietids that the following fundamental tasks 
in ccnnectjon with tho Immodiatc needs of Indian liiogulstlcg be tindertakon: 

(a) HModeal Gratninut^ of the principal Indian Languages In a tmiferm series. 

(b) Translation tutn principal Indian Languages of the most important stan¬ 
dard books on General and Indian LLnguktics written In foreign languages. 

fc) Uialeet Studies and Dialect Oeofp'sphy be ^ven a top priority since the 
TnoteHal fonning the basis of these studies h hist disappearing, 

(d) Critical edittcos of Impcutant texts In the principal Indian IsTiguages. 

(e) A new linguistic purvey of Indm on comprehensive and modem liftes to 
be tuuJerteken on an ad-India level. 

(f) Establlshmemt of a Blbtlogrsphiiml Service for linguistics (apecially 
jtidianb 
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This preliminary project of 18 montlia commencing from 1st July 1954 
had the following three distinct aims: 

(a) Training of between 60 to 75 Indian scholars in essential field 
techniques for linguistic research in modem Indian languages for 
supplying the personnel for long-term projects Uke the new Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, 

(b) Associating younger American scholars with the training of 
selected Indian scholars and giving the essential elements for 
pursuing their ov-ti field of research and acquisition of knowledge 
in the particular language selected by each 

(c) Bringing together senior linguists from India, United States and 
the United Kingdom not only for joint participation m the instro^ 
tion of the training programme but also for clarification of dif- 


n. The Pro]«rt f«- Catfimon VwciblitiiTte* of the Prliidj«r fTidian Lan^Hogwi 

1 the 01^00 of this Conference the Project suhtsltted by the Deccan 
CcTleec is one d great slgnifironro to the roientific study of Ihdi^ Ljngnlstlia as 
well as to its applicftUon to practical prchlcma. The C^ereneet therefore, 
mends that It should be undertaien as »oo as posdbifi with the co-operation of 

EcholaTB fraiK all parts of the ocuuitiy. 

ThlE Cciisferefl» recommends that: 

The or^ni^tioTi and dlrccUcm ahould ceme the Decn«i CoUegc whKt 
nt the spwisiMS of the Prcirol under the general unpetvlfitoQ of tts Director, 
(h) A Standine Conimlttee consisting of: 

1 Sir Tcariffl, (Chainnan) 

2 . Sr. S. K, CHATnaJl 

3. Dr. Bebunini SAKSnta 

4 Profeasor T. N. SatmmmA 
5. Dr. S. M- KAnttt (ConvEtifff) 

^ould he eensUtated to advise the Director on maltcrs of organiMtliHi 
direction of work cm the Pfoiect Mambera of the Stmding Coni^^ 
should be exoffido members of the Consultative Body of Ihcperto eavisigrf 

HL for ijweiiaUwiitBi in Irdton LmtruirtiM for Jndton wd 

1. ^e Cemferenro rvocmmendi that a Summer and or WLcttef School be 
inauBurated at the Deccan Cdle«e In which hidlan and Poreip ^ 

bieiS^e trainbiE In principles and melhodology of modern Lloguisacs aa applied 

to Ind^ requests the aulhorittea cf the Deccan Collegie to 

the training fadlltiei designed for the spcdal etaK to be recfultod for the Project 

to other scbolani Intcwsted in Indian UngoisticS. . . . ^ .. 

3 13iie Conference further nsconunends that Dnlverartlea, Govc™«tts^ an 
Foundations be approached to award Mholarahlps for suitably /T Tf 

for in Indian Ungulatlr* at Ons Sdiod and to give facilitaes for their 

(toff to participate In the aettvitiei of the School. 
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ferent techniques and methodologLes for evalviag a suitable 
approach to Indian Linguistics, 

The prelhnhiary project of trmikiDg was supported by a generous grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundntionp apart from the nominal fees charged for 
registrants and the scholarships awarded by the Government of Indhu 

5. The first School of Iiinguistics under the preliminary project opened 
qn loth November In his inaugural address Dr* Simiii fLumar 

CliAnrERJij the doyen of Indum LioguistSp reviewed the ^lAstained progrBas 
of Linguistics in Itidia right from the days of Pa p i n and invited the altjentioji 
of hugaistic scbolars to the rapid strides made by descriptive iinguistk^s in 
recent yeai^, particularly La the United States, it was a happy augury^ he 
said, that a. linguistic school of the fjTse usually known as a Linguistie Insti¬ 
tute in the Uuiled States was being organised for the first time in India, 
and the Deccan College which had done pioneering work in fingiiisUcs was, 
in his opinion, the most appropriate venue, for the holding of such schools. 
The school would present the latest development of research in various fields 
of linguistic science and offer opportunities for discussion of current prohlemB, 
demonstration of techniques and stimulatLon of research in each aspect of 
the linguistic field. 

Advantage was taken of the holding of the Winter Schcjoi of Linguis¬ 
tics to organise the first annual meeting^ of the Linguistic Society of India 
in continuation nf the SchooL A majority of the registrants of the School 
enrolled themselves as members of the Society and partimpaLted in its two- 
day prograimne^ the first day of which was highlighted by the distribution 
of certificates to successful registrants completing their courses, at the hands 
of the President of the Society, the late Dr. I. J. S. TAHAPoftEWAnA, in whose 
memory tha present volumo of JiuiMMi Ltngnisttc^ is being published. 
Dr. Taeaporewala also happened to be the first Director of the Deccan 
College. By inviting the first annual session of the Linguistic Society in 
Poona the Deccan College established an insepamble link between the Somety 
and the language project sponsored by iL As a result of this the Society 
was registered in Calcutta and was augmented by the incorporation of the 
Trtdiflrt Philological Association. The Linguistic Society of India also spon¬ 
sored, jointly with the members of the faculty, the spetml jubilee volume 
of Imlian, Liuguistu^ offered to Dn Chai:T^JI^ and inaugurated the new 
series in a revised format as the joint publication of the Linguistic Society 


Z, Origmally the Iteccfin Collcs& had exteniJed an Invit&tkm to the Linguistic 
Society to hold such annua] mcctiiigs as iat back as in IML 
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of Tnglift ^ incorporatiiig IndiEn Philolo^cal Association^ Xte Liinguistic 
Society thuj; became co-sponsor of the language project at the DeccEo. College* 

h. The second School of Linguistics was organised doting the summer 
of 1955 fresrm ^iay ^ to J une IS- Compared to the total numl:^ of regisO^ts 
which was 75 lor the tirst Winter Sciiooi whom ^ actually attended the 
courses), the actual number of those "who registered lor the second school 
was more double this nuraben While the sign of increasing numbers 
was encouraging as interest in Irnguistic studies spread and opportimiUes 
were offered^ the organisers were caught unprepared to cope up with the 
large number of pracUcais in phonetics and phonemics in view of the limited 
number of members of the faculty* 

This, school was inaugurated by a general lecture ou linguistics by Prof¬ 
essor Henry M* HoEz^XGSWAm^ the Senior Visiting Linguist trom the United 
States, At the concluding function of the school, presided over by the Head 
of the Bombay State, Dr. Hare Krushna Mahtab, certiEcates were distributed 
to successful candidates. 

7* Enuring 1955-5E Dr, Gordon H FAUtBAifKS^ A^ociate Professor of 
linguistic:? at Cornell University, was invited to the post of Seniot Visiting 
Linguist at the Deccan, College^ to portitipate in the training programme* 
Dr* HiBwanath Ftlasad o£ Patna University was appointed Indian Visiting Pren 
lessor to be in charge of the training programme and to assist Prof^or 
FAiBBAmm in directing and coordinating the work of junior Indian and U.5. 
scholars. Two junior research associates from the United States arrived 
during August-September 1955 for specialising in Bengali and Kannada xes^ 
pectively.^ 

On the basis of the results of the first two Schools twelve fellow^ps 
W^re recommended and seven accepted for one year's intensive training in 
descriptive linguistics at the Deccan College.^ 

8* In view of the strictly limited number of senior faculty members 
available in India who^ could participate in the training programme at the 
Deccan College, the Rockefeller Foundation had agreed to offer a certain 
number of fellowships in the United States for such scholars as were spon¬ 
sored jointly by the Deccan College and the institutes employing them* 
Among the first batch of scholars so deputed were Professor T* N. Sheekan- 
TMTA of Kamatak Universityp Dr. P. B. Pandit of Gujarat University and 
Mr. V. 1. SUDHAMOHIAM of Travancore Univeraity. They attended the differ- 

3. Vit, Mr. K C. Dimqcs and Dr. W. 0* £bi£^ lespectivdy. 

4 Set Table No, 1 below. 

fi. See Table No, 2 below. 
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ept Smniner Instltuics of Lingmstics in the United States before joining the 
Universities to which they were aasignecL 

9* The third and last school of linguistics under the preliminary pro¬ 
ject was held in the autumn of 1955^ from October 17 to November 26. 
81 scholars registered for this school The school was appropriately inaugu¬ 
rated by Mr* B. G. Kum^ Chairtnan of the Official language Commissitm 
which was then in session in Poona. With the experience of the past two 
schools the third one was much better organisedj in phonetic and phonemic 
practicals as well as in the distribution of courses. A continuing prograimno 
of studies for those who had attended the previous session was made possible* 
Another feature of signifioence in the two schools held during 1955 was the 
bringing of informants for some of the primitive languages of India® with 
which the majority of registrants hod no direct acquaintance^ These courses 
in field methods proved both attractive and instructive* 

ID- The close association between the organbntion of the three 
acbools of linguistics and the Linguistic Society of India resulted in the acces¬ 
sion of strength to the Society in its life- and annual member^p. Most of 
the members of the faculty were either original Me members ot newly recruit* 
ed life members^ while all registrants became ordinary or life members at 
the time of enrolling themselvea for the schools. This new accession to the 
strength as well as stimulation of contacts between members of the faculty 
and registrants at the schools brought on new life to the Society. The six¬ 
teenth volume of Indian Linguistics was prcf^ented to Ur. Sunlti Kumar CHAT- 
TEHji on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday during the All-India Oriental 
Conference at Aimamalainagar (in December 1955) at the hands of Dr* 
Rabhakrishnan, Vice-President of India and General President of the Con¬ 
ference. Broad-based on membership drawm from m*ery nook and comer 
of India the lAngutstic Society has become the mouthpiece of this new acti¬ 
vity in linguistics ;sponsored by the language project at the Deccan College^ 

11, With the end of the preliminary project the Deccan College 
revieiifl'ed the position and came to the conclusion that there was still need 
for a continuing programme for linguistic development and research !n order 
to supply the personnel requirements of long term projects like the linguis¬ 
tic Survey of India pr for applications of linguistics to problems of commimi- 
cstion, etc. In particular it w^s felt that the personnel requiTements for con¬ 
tinuing the smnmer and winter schools of linguistic^ were much below the 
minimum^ necessitating the drawing upon the same group of senior linguists 

See Table No. 3 b*low, 

7^ See Tab!* Ne. 4 belcjw* 
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from liifferent parts of India lor each sdiool so organised. No UniTOrsity 
was oflering a comparable course for descriptive techniques; the demand for 
such courses more than jijstified a contmulng of the aujnnaer schools^ In the 
meantime the University of Poona provided fot the introductioii of e full 
course of geneTal and special linguistics (each comprisiDg four papers at the 
postgraduate level for the M.A. degree, effective from June 1358)« Sinularly 
the Government of Bombay approved the introduction of postgraduate first 
and second y^ar diploma courses in Linguistics at the Dcccan College with 
effect from June 1956. The Regulations for these latter provide for due cre¬ 
dit to be given to those who attend the Summer and Winter Schools of Lin¬ 
guistics jointly sponsored by the Dcccan College. 

The language project at the Deccan College was chiefly responsible for 
the widening interest in linguistic studies aU over the country. The organi¬ 
sers felt that the time had come to hold such schools outside Poona In order 
to carry the advantage to different of the country. The problem of find¬ 
ing an adequate number of faculty members to impart instruction during 
such schools from within the country necessitated the pooling qf resources 
on a global baas, the chief source still being the United States and the United 
Kingdom, The Standing Committee felt that until the end of 1959 the per¬ 
sonnel requirements for conducting summer schools of linguistics could not 
be met entirely from the country. Moreover it was aLo felt that while lin¬ 
guistics should find an honoured place in university curricula the time 
had not yet arrived for universities to institute a major postgraduate course 
in linguistics primarily for lack of eninpetent personnel. Consequently it 
was felt that the Deccan College and the Poona University must supply the 
impulse and direction for some time to come: it was only when the linguistics 
department in Poona was thoroughly organised and adequately manned to 
supply a continuous stream of competent linguists for filling in the require¬ 
ments of olher universities interested in instituting departments of linguistics 
that such departments could actually be started without starving any of thoEse 
previDudy set up. The Committee felt that such development should be en¬ 
visaged on a phased basis; till that time the Deccan College should continue 
to- take the lead in conducting the training and research programme and build 
up a strong postgraduate department of linguistics in all its branches (general, 
descriptive, historica! and comparative) for supplying the needs of other utki- 
versitiizs. The first phase for such a da\^lopnicnt was envisaged a.s the moving 
out of the Summer School from Poona to different parts of India on a eo- 
fspon^rship basis. Since the members of the faculty were primarily to be 
drawn froTn India and all the available membens were intimately connected 
vnth the Linguistic Society of India as original or newly recruited life mem¬ 
bers, the Linguistic Society offered to be one of the cOrSponsors of the con¬ 
tinuing prograiTune for linguistic development and research with the Deccan 
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College. The third partner in this growth would naturally be a University 
situated outside the region of Poomu Invitations had already been received 
from the Universities of Annamalai and Agra for bolding future suimner 
schools in their campuses. Taking all these things Into consideration the 
Deccan College approved a continuing programnie of Ungulstic development 
nnd research at the end of the preliminary project As before^ the funds for 
this development were principally received from the Hockefeller Foundation^ 
This second programme was divided into two phases of 15 and 27 months 
respectively. The first of these phases is ernring to an end on 31st July 1357* 

12. Under the first phase of the continuing programme it was decided 
to hold two summer schools of linguistics which would provide graded con¬ 
tinuing courses to regiatranis from previous schoob in addition to basic tool 
courses for new registrants. The Ad’^dsory Com m ittee also replaced 
the autumn or winter school of linguistics by organising a linguistic seminar 
confined to a few selected senior scholars, mcliiding the fellows and fellows- 
designste^. with the object of c^rryuig on directed research and offering op¬ 
portunities for advanced students for consultations with members of the 
faculty without formal teaching in joint projects of research* 

The first summer school under the continuing programme of lingubtie 
development and research at the Deccan College attracted 142 registrants. 
The school was inaugurated by the Rt, Hou^:^le Dr. M. R. Jatakae, for ei^ht 
years Vice Chancellor of the University of Poona and Chairman of the Gov¬ 
erning Body of tho Deccan College, and was concluded by the distribution 
of certificates to successful candidates at a joint function of the school and 
the local members of the Linguistic Society of Xndia hv Dr. Sukumar Ses^ 
Pre5rident of the Society and a Member of the faculty for three of the four 
schools of linguistics so far organised, 

13. As a part of the policy of giving further training abroad to both 
younijer and senior scholars the Rockefeller Foundation again awarded re¬ 
search fellowships. With the return of some of these schqbrs from abroad 
after a year's further study and training, the Tnembershlp of the faculties re¬ 
quired to handle the different courses during the summer schools wiU be 
greatly stTcngthcned. though the number will not be adequate until 19&). 

Similarly two additional junior linguists from the United States were 
enabled to come to India for study of Hindi snd Kannada (Northern 

Standard) under the Language Project at the Deccan Ojllege.'* 


% VSt.p Mr, Lewis LiV!?i:i and Dr. Wiiliajn C. MeCoowACit respectively. 
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On the return to the States of Dr* Faihbai?ks as Senior Visiting 
Linguist in 1956, his placse was offered to Dr, H, A. Guiason, Jr, of Hartford 
Seminary. Likewise on his return from U.S.A, Dr. P. B. PAimir of Gujarat 
University was invited to join the Deccan College as Visiting Professor of 
LLdgubtics in the place of Dr* B. N* P^asau. 

14. The three years during which the Deccan College has been active 
in organising the development of linguistic studies in India have led to 
fruitful results. Among the Universities which have newly entered the field 
of linguistics since 1953 may he mentioned the following: 

L Agra (vnih its Institute of EEndl Studies). 

2. Ahmedabad (Gujarat University; Department for Gujarati Lite¬ 
rature and Linguistics). 

3. Aligarh (with a special project for the linguistic sun-ey of the 
rounding region), 

4. Annamalai (with a Silver Jubilee Department for Dravidlan^ 
3j>ecially Tamil, Linguistics)» 

5. Baroda (with two special papers in Linguistics at the M.A*) * 

6. Dharwar (Kamatak University, with two chairs for Kannada and 
Dravidian Linguistics), 

7. Travancorc, 

8. WaltaiT (with a special department for an etymological dictionary 
of Telugu). 

These are in addition to the Universities of Calcutta and Poona which 
had already established departments of linguistics^ 

The Union Government have had under active consideration the set¬ 
ting up of a new Linguistic Survey of India, Though presumably no steps 
may be taken during the Second Five Year Plan period the consequent delay 
may well turn out to he a period of preparation if the response to the ischools 
organised hy the Deccan College is a safe indication. 

15. Significant developments have taken place within the Deccan 
College itself. The most important project on Tvliich the College started its 
work since 1948 on the Dictionary of Sanskrit on hLstnrical principles is now 
constituted into an autonomous department with a fuH-time Director and 
Kdltor in charge and an enlarged staff, working under the EUper\dsion and 
control of a Board of Editors appointed jointly by the Union Got^emment and 
the Governing Body of the Deccan College, 

The Government of Bombay approved the first and Second Year oost- 
ernduate diblnma courses to be started st the Deccan College with effect 
from June 1956, and it is expected that the first exnminotiQn will be held 
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in July 1957* As part of the second five-year plan cd develapment for the 
College, Govenmient have also sanctioned the creation of two Readerships 
in Indo-Axyan and Austro-Asiatic Linguistics, The first stage in self- 
sufficiency regarding faculty needs has thus been definitely achieved, and 
rcguUr training can be iniparted with the mimmtun assistance of the staS 
now available through the current development project 

16. A special committee of the Linguistic Society of India met on 
June 16^ and recommended to the ScNcieiy the sponsorship of organis¬ 
ing the preparation and pubUtiaUan, in a uniform series^ ot hi ^ t or ic a i gram-^ 
mars of 16 pimcipal indiazL languages and comparative gramioars of indo- 
AryaHj Middle lodo-Aryan and JJravidian ianguages^^ While accepting thiR 
reoomniendatioii the Society also resolved to bring together, through the 
members of the faculties of the schools of linguistics^ all such universitiea 
which have facilities for undertaking field work in descriptive 
directed towards working out in detail sections of the proposed Linguistic 
Survey of India, and get the individual plans fitted into an over-all coordi* 
nated project and have them submitted to the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion for support. Similarly a special conference of ViccHChancellars and 
Educationists was proposed to be called for the organisation of 

linguistic studies in. d-iHerent Universities gnd findin g ivays th lof 
holding periodic SchooL of Linguistics in different parts of the country* 


9. Assameses Vpmdru GoswAUl, 

B&JagBJi: Sumti K umar 
GtijaratL Prabddh B. PaNiut^ 

Hirdi (Khcbdi Boli); Baburim 
Braj Bhafia; Dhirendra Vaua, 

Eastern Hindi: Baburam Saj^ssha, 

Blujjpuii: Udai ifaiBiii TlWAlt^ 

Ttfnithilr Subhadra Jua^ 

Kartnada; T* K SBEEXAi^AlVA, 

Malayalam: K_ V- llAJuamiiEipi^^ 

Maratlii: K G, Kalelk^^ 

Oriya: K, B. Tfln-Aitti. 

Westem Panjabi: Hajrved Babsi^ 

Eastmi Panjabi: K. C, fiattt.^ 

Sanskrit: B M. Kaise^ 

Tamili T. P, MzEKAXj^iiiHnKDAaAHji 
XeUigu: G* SoaurAj^ 

Sinhalese: B. B. BxmAMATcm. 

Cofdparalive CrainmiLr of Inda-Aryan: Sir Ralph TimRE&t 
Comparative Gtummar of Middle Inda-Aiyan: Sukum&r SlKj 
Comparative Grammar of Dravidkn: A N* NaaAsiMtitA 
Tbe Linguistic Sodely oJ IndiB Lope, to be able to publkb betweeu two and three 
voIujiLce each year^ boginning witb 
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17, The of the autujiuj linguistic seminars sponsored under the 
continuing project of research and development in linguistics was organised 
between the 18th of October and ITth of November 1956* In all 36 scholars 
(out of 48 enrolled) were selected to attend the Ejeminar^ IneLuding past 
and present fellows and the fellows-designate. The emphasis was more on 
perspectives rather than formal basic teaching in linguistics; consequently 
the seminar concentrated mainly on discussions on specific problems of 
research and training in field methods. Six field methods courses were orga¬ 
nised as under: 


1. Sindhi 
2* Korku 

5, Lushai 
4* Bodo 

5* Nkonde 

6. Iraqiii-Arabic 


Indo-Aryan 

Munda 

Tibeto-Burman 

Tibeto-Burman 

Bantu 

Semitic 


Each group consisted of 5 to 10 registrants and they were directed to work 
out i^nemic analyses of the particular languages while working with natiire 
informants. 

The object of these seminars was the completion of directed research 
in the field of descriptive linguistics by which means each individual scholar 
trainee would receive intensive guidance for working out set problems and 
making a contribution to linguistic studies in general. The training spread 
over two or three previous summer schoob would be exemplified in a piece 
of completed research under supervision of the faculty of the seminar and 
thus enable each individual scholar thereafter to continue research on hb 
own* 


Students who had problems of their own mdlvidual research were 
enabled to consult various members of the faculty taking part in the Seminar* 
This ensured their getting guidance not only from teachers of their own 
universities but also of other universiliesp thus widening their scope and 
hringing them into sthniilating contact with active reseaitdi scholars from 
different parts of the world, 

18. By providing fellowship grants to selected junior Indian lin- 
guistSj^^ tenable at the Deccan College for one year ordiuarilyp the project 
has enabled them not only to receive inleusive training in descriptive and 
comparative linguistics but also to achieve an adequate scientific description 


10. Sotf Tihb No, 1 below. 
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of their own idolecU. At the end of the pxajeet will Accumulate, ready for 
publication^ accurate descriptions of some of the more important languages 
of India. Along with these^ the fruit of the field-methods courses in the 
autumn Seminars will yield similarly descriptions of some of the less known 
dialects and primitive languages. Towards much oi these studies the junior 
linguists coming from the United States and the United Kingdom will have 
opporlunities of contributing significantly* 

19. It is as yet too early to estimate the contribution that the project 
fpr linguistic development anH research sponsored by the Deccan College 
will make towards establishing linguistics in India. There has been con¬ 
siderable awakening among the scholars regarding the real scope of linguis¬ 
tics as a science* The demand for furiher irntructiorij even during the hoi 
summer months when these schools are organised^ h an indication that there 
is real need for continuing to give such assisLance to those requiring and 
demanding it. It may be that at the end of the current project at the Deccan 
College in 1959 Indian Universities will be sufficienQy organised to sponsor 
these summer schools under their own finninpifll arrangements and with the 
aid of Indian staff drawm from different parts of the country* The present 
organisation hopes that even when that stage is achieved the country whll 
not he denied the aid of foreign experts who may cooperate with their Indian 
colleagues on the present basis. 

The Deccan College project has not yet touched on ihe question of 
the application of linguistics to the prohlema of communicatioii. A begin¬ 
ning has been made in analysing the phonemic and syllabic frequencies of 
acme selected modem Indian languages with a view to design scientifically 
the basis for a sj^stem of speed- wt:! ting. The Government of India have 
considered the possibility of commissioning the Deccan College and similar 
institutes with research into other Indian languages for devising the solenUfic 
basis lor a system of speed-writing* 

As yet there are no scientific methods evolv^l far teaching a second 
or third Indian language to adult literates; similarly the developTncnt of a 
scientific system of teaching English as a foreigii language to speakers of 
various Indian languages has not yet received adequate attention. In the 
courses offered for the Summer Schools of Linguistics greater attention will 
be directed towards language teaching methods. Part of the work of the 
junior American linguists will be not only a descriplioti of the languages 
selected by them for study, but ako tlie compilation of teaching materials 
for use in the United States. Dictionaries of some of the principal Indian 
languages, particularly of the ^l^standard or local standard speeches appear 
to be necessary as aids to teaching materials^ 

2^7 
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The contribution that iLDguLstic studies can imke to the problem of 
mtercomzmmication with the development of regional as media of 

instructlDn and vehicles for the expres^n of thoyglit al all leveLs has ^et 
to receive proper consideration. It was partly as a restiil ot the synonymic 
dictionaries of Indo-Axyao and Dravidian languages prc^j^ted by the de¬ 
partment of Unguisdcs at the Deccan College which tcb College ulti¬ 
mately to sponsor this developmiint and research project however, it now 
appears certain that the Deccan College will coiiuenUr¥tj^ on fundamental 
issues and together with the University of Poonap a i&lroag depart¬ 

ment to supply the needs of other Universities. Xlie ielil of applied lin¬ 
guistics, therefore^ is open for other unlvemities and as soon aa 

they are ready with the requirements of staff and fijiaoc^. 

The Linguistic Society of India, at its Inst annual li&emg in Poona in 
1956, resolved to sponsor, jointly with the AnthropoiogicaJ. Society and the 
Anthropological Survey, researches regarding the tribEmaj^agea. Part of 
such work has been included in the iicld metbods course d autumn seminars^ 
bnt an integrated project requires to be worked nut in Doubtless the 

leadership shown by the Linguistic Society of Indi^ vill to e large e^ctent 
determine the succe^ij oi this project* 

20* This fruitful cooperative project sponsored by li^e Deccan College 
has brought together Indian, Ameriean and British iox training and 

resetreh^ perhaps by the time the present projecL coxaces tD an end other 
countries in Europe and Asia may also contribute thuir (}il.osa of senlgr and 
junior scholars. With the attainment of independence the study and develop¬ 
ment of Indiari languages has acquired importance, necessLating scientific 
description and recording of unrecorded material, paiwCjularly from the 
spoken standard dialects. Linguistic conflicts arimng U-oci lack of scientific 
knowledge can only be solved by continuous applicatioti Kid propagation of 
scientific techniques. Herein lies the utility of linguistics: both for science 
and knowledge as well as for application of such knowledge for the resolu¬ 
tion of misunderstandings and conflicts. 

India was among the fir^t of the countries whera- ^ientific liaguistica 
was bam and practised. Even after the lapse of more tbstx hventyfive cen¬ 
turies when descriptive linguistics established itself in tjae PSflini still 

continues to be the modeL It is therefore significant tliat lb.« West and India 
have once more come together to reestablish linguistics b£r~e. Let us prove 
oui^elves worthy heirs to both and bufld up a new tj^tion and a new 
approach to Indian Linguistii^ 

21, A few Tables are Teproduced below to illustfat^ the K^guments 
and statements contained in this paper. 
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TABLE No. 1 

List o? Felloe and Felxjdws-Dieigkate 
Fe^llows— ^1955-S6 


Shri H. S. BpJGgg 

m A A 

KamiadA* 

„ G. C. Goswami 

-1 » 

Assamese. 

,, E. S. R. Shahma 


Telugu. 

„ A. R. Kjxkab 


Marathi, 

„ V. V. SiNcni 

. . . 


„ M. A. Gattab 

, . » 

Urdu. 

ji H. S. Aifakta Nahattana 

■ ^ ^ 

Tamil (Saiiketi) 

Fellows — 1956-57 

Shri Upenira Goswami 

P P 1 

Assamese. 

IP BaHL 

B P ^ 

PanJabL 

pj C+ M, Naim 

Bra 

Urdu. 

ft K D. D^hpanob 


Marathi 

„ P. W, Uhdhwabeshe 


Marathi 

„ R P, Agabwal 

m m m 

Hindi 

Smt. Swamalata PKasad 

4 4 P 

Hindi 

Shri Jag Deva Singh 

4- 4 # 

HindL 

Smt V. Hajam 

P 4 P 

Tamii 

Shri K. DoRAiswAMi 

4 P 4^ 

Kannada. 

Fellowb-Designate — 1957-58 

Smt Suhasini Laodu 

■ P P 

Marathi 

Shri R. N. Gaidhani 

4 P P 

Sanskrit 

„ T. S, Manicsau 

. . . 

TaiuiL 

„ K. y, Nambudihipao 


Malayakm, 

„ E. C. HmEiiATH 


Kamiadsu 

or 

„ M. R RAlfGAKATH 


Kannada. 

„ B. N. Bhatt 

4- 4 B 

Gujarati, 

„ G. N. Reddy 

4 B ■ 

Telugu. 

„ B. B. Kacheg 

14 4 

Kashmiri 
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Alphabetical Hat oi the FBcolty Uemberg of iba four Khcota giving of 

deputing authority. 


S- NOi Ksme 

Race 

b ^ 

|3 

u 

p 

Ut 

Is 

□ 

< 

u 

D 

E 1 

L 

H, V* BflAYAin 

BharalJy a VHy a Bhavan, Bom¬ 
bay. 

— 

— 

— 

P 

2. 

3, 

J. BUICTQK-PACi 

J. A. B, van Butteries 

School of OHantal & Afri^n 
Studies. 

Utreeht Univeriity+ Holland, 

F 

P 


P 

* 

-i 

WlUlflin 0, BUTgUT 

CaUforma Univmltyj TJ.SA 

— 

— 

P 

P 

5. 

Jnhn Btnmrent 

London t?iilvBTaity+ 


— 

— 

P 

K. 

S, K. CnATTcirji 

Professor Emerihu of Indian 
TatngnifttifS, Calcutta IJnl^ 
varsity. 

P 

F 



T. 

iS, B, HiTAtj. 

Agra Unlvarvfty 

P 

P 

P 

P 

S. 

Edwmd C. DraraoE 

Calllamln University, U^A, 


— 

P 

P 

5. 

Gordon It FATUftAMa 

CoTTtell Unlvarslty, HJSA, 

— 

— 

P 

P 

10. 

CtiHrlea A. Fehcubo!! 

Harvenl UTi3veTHlty+ U, S. A 


— 

— 

P 

It 

G. 5, Gal 

Kannada Resaarcb Institute, 
Dharwar^ 


P 

P 


HZ 

F. C, GamMHBtJWDABAli 

Beecan Collegn, FcHma, 

— 

P 

P 

— 

11 

A M, GHaracn 

Kamatak Unlvarsityp Dlmr- 
WKT. 


— 

P 

P 

14 

John GdWEBE 

ComeD Umverrity, tTSA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

15. 

Henry M. HfiEKinswAi* 

Pennsylvania University, 

UJSA. 


P 



ISL 

G. KaixIiEAs 

M. S, Untversity* Baroda, 


P 

P 


17. 

Iravati Kaits 

Dflcean CoHio^, Poaniu 

— 

F 

F 


IB, 

S. 51 Katto 

l>eccan College, Poona. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

10. 

JnUns D, LAimtomn* 

C^lon UnivETHty 

— 

— 

__ 

— 


Masood Humut 

Aligarh tTnlverslty* Aligark 

P 

P 

P 


2L 

T. F. MEtWARSHIffOMBAmAH 

Mai™ Univar^ty, Madras, 

. — 

— 

P 

P 

22: 

M. A. MoE^tHAia 

Deccan College, Poona, 

P 


P 


XL 

T, N* Karasim^ 

Myscr* University^ Mysore. 

— 


— 

P 

24. 

S, V* PnuLi* 

TtavaTbcare University, Tri* 
vaniruizi. 


^— 

”■ 

“ 

25, 

P. B, PWfOT 

Gujarat Univorsty, ATaad, 

P 

P 

— 

— 

29. 

B. N. PllABAD 

Pfetnn tTnlversity, Fates, 

P 

P 

P 


27. 

Boburflm Bakse^a 

Allahabad Ufdveraity 

P 

P 

P 

— 

28. 

C. R. SATTPCARAa 

Dcccan College^ Poona. 

P 

P 

P 


29. 

Snktmiar Bo 

Calcutta University, 

P 

P 

— 

P 

90. 

Aryendra S&AltUA 

Oftmanla University^ Kydera- 
bed. 

— 

— 

— 

P 

3L 

T. If. SEmtA!rrAiTa 

K&matak University^ Dhar- 

WBT. 

P 

P 


P 


P = PsriiQpfttBd 
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Sf. Rume 


Flaws 



3Z 

& J, SOHAITAJI 

Andhm Unlvetsityi Waltfitr. 

P 

P 


P 


V. L ScmuiDMUf 

^Bvancare Univerfiitrp Tti- 
Vendrum^ 

P 

— 

— 

— 

34. 

1 

j 

1 

AUaliabad University. 

— 


— 

P 

35, 

I J. Sh TAHAfOMWALA 

Eetd. Ditector^ DeexfiD Col^ 
Icffe. 

P 

P 


— 

3ft. 

S. T. Tdimle 

PoQnA Uoivtreity^ VotmsL 

— 

— 

P 

P 

37. 

Dhtrendra VasMa 

Allahabad UoJvcTait^. 

P 

P 

— 

— 

33. 

Uriel WtlUTOCH 

Columbia UaivcTfily^ tT.SA' 

— 


P 

P 

39. 

D. J. WUATAftATNl 

Uiuverslty ef Ceriofl, 


P 

— 

— 


* Ccmid not participate to previous comniitukents}. 


TABLE No, 3 

List of partldpants who have leceived Overseas Fellowships from the 
Hockefeller Foundation r 

1. Professor V. I- Scbeilmokiam- 

2. Dr* P* B. PArrorr. 

3. Prof. T. N. SnEEKASTTAlTA, 

4. Dr* K G, Kae-elkaji. 

5. Dr. A. M. Ghatage, 

S* Dr. G* S. Gai, 

7* Sri A, H. Keleah* 

8* Sri EL Sh BiurcmL 
9. Sri. G, C, Goswaml 
10. Shr M, S. Pn-LAi. 


TABLE No. 4 


Lest of iNFonMAjrrs 


Summer School 1955: 

Shri Ramchandra Singh 
„ Bhabendra Kaezi 


Mundari. 

Bode. 


Autumn School J955: 

Shri Atram Gancf 
„ Atrsm Lacchu 
^ Tetam KnAm 
*p Hamachandra Singk 


... Gondi. 

... Gondi. 

. * * Kolami. 

. *. Mundaii 


Summer School 1956: 

Shri A- R. Sailo 
« L T Khot 

„ S. G. SHINGDi: 


... Lushei. 
... Koli. 

* *. WarlL 
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TaWe shoiirloe Students of the Four LbijfuSstlc ScbooJa distributed Mcoiding to tr.eir 

Mother-Xo^gue 


S. Ljing npi g p ff 


WiDlfif Summer Autumn Summer 

law 1955 1355 isse 


Total 


L 

Assamese 

2. 

Bangm 

3, 

Bengali 

4. 

Bho^puri 

5. 

Chiki Chikl Boli 

5. 

Bnglkh 

7. 

Gujarati 

& 

HlJidi 

9. 

K3iarib€ll {Hindi} 

10. 

Kanimda 

IL 

Kashmiri 

12. 

Kotikani 

13. 

Magadhi 

14. 

Magahi 

15. 

Maithili 

le. 

Malayalam 

17, 

Marathi 

13. 

Nepali 

19. 

Oriya 

20. 

Punjabi 

2L 

Bajasthani 

22, 

Siniihi 

23. 

Ain hal^^gi 

24 

Tamil 

25. 

Telugti 

26. 

Tulu 

27. 

Urdu 

Total 


4 

2 


1 

5 

1 

g 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

13 

I 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 


4 

1 

0 

15 

— 

1 


1 

g 

3 

a 

22 

3 

2 

— 

5 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 



I 

21 

5 

1 

as 

IS 

12 

36 

64 

1 




17 

11 

10 

46 

1 

1 

1 

4 

— ■ 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

1 

— 

3 

5 

1 

6 

15 

51 

25 

3S 

12S 


— 

— 

1 

7 


G 

IG 

1 

5 

2 

9 


2 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

10 

6 

17 

3S 

7 

2 

a 

27 

2 

— 

— 

2 

5 

2 

G 

Ifl 


ai 


75 


162 


142 


460 
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TABLE Ko. fl. 

showln* students of the four Linguistic Schuots distiibut&d accordUig to 
Stotes of India and the neighbouring countrlasi. 


Sr. 

No, 

Naou {if the State. 


Winter 

1954 

Summer 

Autumn 

1955 

Summer 

1956 

Tbud 

L 

Andhra 

.. 

4 

s 

1 

3 

13 

a. 

Assam 

ee 

4 

4 

— 

G 

14 

S. 

W* Bengal 


4 

5 

3 

S 

20 

4. 

HtuJpaJ 

■ m 


I 

2 

— 

3 

S. 

Rihar 

* a 

G 

5 

10 

a 

24 

& 

Bombay 

1 w 

li 

m 

32 

41 

IGO 

7. 

Ceylon 


1 

— 

— 


1 

i. 

Conrg 

m * 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

9. 

Delhi 

., 

I 

2 

— 

2 

B 

m 

HlTnachHl Pradesh 


— 


1 

2 

a 

11. 

Hyderabad 



10 

1 

1 

15 

IZ 

Madhya Bharat 

ee 


1 

2 

3 

6 

13. 

Madhya Pradesh 

... 

2 

B 

a 

5 

13 

14. 

Madras 

w m 

7 

§ 

7 

27 

49 

1^. 

Mysore 

* 1 

7 

15 

7 

7 

36 

m 

Nepal 


1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

IT. 

Orissa 

m fr 

4 

7 

— 

G 

17 

m 

Punjab 

m « 

3 

— 


3 

32 

19. 

Eajaalhan 

4 1 

— 

5 

1 

2 

6 

29. 

Saurashtra 


i 

2 

2 

3 

11 

2L 

Travancore and Cochin 

-- 

t 

4 


3 

10 

22. 

Uttar Pradeah 

.. 

2 

12 

3 

14 

31 


Total 


75 

1G2 

SI 

142 

460 









S. M. KATRE 

TABLE No. 7* 

Lost of Institutions, etc.p Reputing thoir filafl for study in echnoLfl 


L Annnmaliii Unlvei^ty^ Annamalainagar, 

2, Bombay University, Bombpiy* 

3, Baroda Umversity C=^ S, Univi:^ty) Bojoday 

4 , Director, Sodal Scrvioe PcpariiriffinlL, Govmnn^t of Hydersbad* Hyderabad. 
^ DlrectciT of Public Instniirtion, Chflndifiorh* Punjak 

6. Director, Deportment of Anthropolcgy, Govnmmant Ed Iniiin^ Calcutta. 

7, Director d Education, Government of Bombayj Poona. 
i, Gcvemmcnt of Coorg, Coore« 

i. Gauhati DniverEity» Gaiihatit (Asasmb 
jjp, Komatnk Unlvei^tyr Dbnrwer. 

JX Khandesh E^lucaLkin Society, Pratap Colkgo, Amalner. 

12, Lucknow Dniversltyj Lucknow^ 

33. Mysore University, Mysore. 

14. Poona University, PoOnxu 

15. Sir Parashiirambhau College, Poona 
16* trtkal University, Cuttackj (Orissa). 
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TABLE No. S 

Alphabetical list of Reglstrantfl for the Four Schools of Lhifuistics in 1954-5i 

fP = Preaent} 


Sr. 

No. 


Name 


Winter Summer Autiunn S ninmry 
1 E 154 1 B 55 1 B 55 1 S 5 S 


L a G. It Adiga. BA. 

2, It P- AgTBwal, BLA. 

3, Smi Stuh&^ Amh ike, BJLA^ 

A M. AnliamEildt MA 

S. G Ip. Anton^^ BA (Htma,) 

C V, B. Arun, MA ^ 

O. P. Arya, MA 
S. S. M. Ayflfihlt MA 
9. S. M. EL BadiiiOTman, MA 
Kallohanm Bahl, MA 
U. aM. BatMA. 

12, B. C. Balokriahnan, B A (Honi) 

13, N. BalostlhramsTiya, BLA 
11 N, Bflluanmy^ MA 

ISi, Smt Gita Bandyopwlbyoy, MA 

16. S. It Hanerjee, MA. 

17, G. S, Banhaltl, MA 
12, B, N, Bonhatti. MA 

19, P.V.Baft^atM,A,pPliJ>* 

2D, V, V, Baoirt M-A, 

ZL L. S, Baral, M,A 

22 . N. Beladakere, BA (Hons.) 

23, P, C, Bhajidari MA 
21 K C, Bhatla, MA 

25, TT. S, Bhfltnairar, M.A 

26, B. N. Bhatt. MA 

27, P* C, BbattachsTva, M.A 

S3. Smt Perm P. Bbanla, BA 
39, S, S, BbaTre, MA. 

20, P, K, Bhuoalkafn MA, B^T. 

3t K S, Biligirt M A 

32, B K- Borah, BA Otow) 

33, Smt. Ntrmalprobha BordoloL MA 

31 B, G, Borse^ MA„ IXiB„ B.T. 

35, C, N, Chahra^rtL BA (Hcim) 

38, A C, ChaT^doK MA 

57, B, A. Chfiugvile, MA 

S, Chfltteiiw, BA 

39, 1, P, Cbaturvedt MA, 

40, H- S, Chatnrvodi, MA 

4t Hr, A C. Chettiar, MA,, FhJ>. 



P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

F 

P 


P 


P 


23 
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S, M. KATRE 


Sr. 

Wx Name 


Winter Simuner Autumn SummEr 
lja55 iafi5 i95« 


42. A Subbarti^fi Chetty, M_A 

43. Senl B. S. Cbetty, M.a 

44. Sent Nurses Oihapyftr, BA- 

45. K, N. Chintamani^ B.Sc^ M.A 
4a R V. daltnis, M A 

47, B, B. Chok£i1i4 EilA, 

4a^ Bhaga Giri Roy Chnwdhary, BA^ 
4fl. Sml. R Y. Bamle, BA. 

50. V. P, Dan^ekar. MA., PlxB, 

51. A t>s3, B. Com 

52. G. CL Bas. MA 

53. SmL G. V. Darenfi, MA FltD. 

54. B. Vp Dnve^ B.A 

55. L A, Dbvep MA 

56. X R. Dave, MA 

57* J, X Dave, BA {Hona.) 

58. S. B. De. MA. B.Ll 

59. D. Jha Dmh, BA {Bfina.) 

00, S. G. OgH^skar, MA 

Ot Sfnt. Ksmal Dewi, BA 
6S, M. G. DoEfli, MA. 

63. B, G, Ddshmukh, MA 

&1 Dr. M. G. Deshrntikh, MA Fh.D. 

65. Smt, K_ A Dpshpande, BA CHcm^,) 

66. R. D, Deshpandc, MA 

67. T, N. Devarop MA., PIlD., BL;B: 
ea, V, A. Devendranp MA 

69. Sbubhajigi Dovi, MA, 

70. X D, BhHTial. MAp B.T. 

71. V, V, Dharwadker^ M.A. 

72. Mp V, Dhond, M.A. IXB. 

73. C, N. Dikdp MA 
71 C. K. Dbdt, MA 

7a a, Dbritp MA, P!U>., Dlitt. 

70. G. M. Ddlke, MA 
77, K, Doraiswamy, MA 
7a Sfiit. Padma Drona, MA 

79, Ch^ndulal Dubey, B,Sc.p MA 

80. Bhabatarsm Dutta^ MA, 

fix V. A Gadra, MA., BSq, B.T. 

82^ M, Abdul GsSsr^ MnA, T.TpP 

8a G. S, Gsi, BA.p PbJ>. 

M. R K. Gaidltaxd, MA 

85. P, Ganguly. 

fiO. C, B. Gargp MA, B.Sc. 

87. D. V+ G^rge, MA, FhJ3. 


P 


F 

F 


F 

P 


P 

P 

P 


P 


p 


P 

P 


P 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

F 


P 

P 


F 

P 


P 

F 


P 

P 

P 


P 


P 

P 


P 


P 

P 

P 


F 

F 

P 

P 


P 


P 

P 


P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 


P 

P 


P 


P 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 
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Sr. 

N& 


]C1euii« 


Winter Sununer Aijtttmil Slimmer 
mu 1BS3 ISSrG 


8&. P, T* lytA, 

09. A. M, Ghatagep MA.p fliD. 

90. S, K- Gbosh^ MJL 

9L M. V. Gokheaep BA^CHona.). 

3t V. D. GflkhnlBp B,T> 

93h G. C. Goswany^ M-A. 

04. F. O. Go£wiiEiiy, MJL 

05^ Upendra Gefiwamlp 

OOr B. Si, GuvindsTHian^ B{Hqiui.]I . 

SfT. K. Q. Gujarathi, MA- 

Sa S. S. Gupta, MA 

09, Rajeshwar Gum, MA 

100. A HaldcTp M A. 

101. Prol S* HanxajTii MA 

102. Smt B1 A HonahaT 

103. Dr. R. G. iWi^ BA. Dlitt. 

104. D, M. Hatvakiep MA. 

105. D. EL HettiarateM, M A, FkD- 
100. R, C. Hireraath, MA-f Hi, D. 

107. Prof. SidilheshwBT Hota, MA 
100. Smt S. M. Irani, MA B.T. 

109. Smt. Uaha G. It^pe, MA 

110. K- D. lyeagBTp B.O.L.p B-T. 

HI. S. N. lyeDgar^ BA M.Eld, 
112. D. S. Jagt M.A. 

113p M. B. Jaiswal, M-A. 

Hi. Janardaii^ MA 

115. A. N. Janl. MA.. PhJJ. 

116. D, Javnregpwdej MA. 

117. Smtr V* Jayakumari, MA 

m V, K. Jha* BA. (Hma.} 

119. J. Jhavuri, MA, PbuD^ 

120. U G. Joag, MA. 

121. B. L. Joshi. MA 

122. Prof. L O, Joabi, MA 

123. N. U. JdsM 
I2i Sp H. Joahl 
125. T. D. Josh! 

12)6. B. B. Kachru, MA 
127. B. S. Kahfllekar, MA 

K. L. Kalanl, BA tHons.) 
m. P. K Kale, BA 

130. M, S. Kanade, MA 

131. S. R. Kmiagalii, BA. (Hoiaa.) 

132. S. Kanadappau, BA 

123, Y. S. KauiikiTp MA. 












Sr. 

No, 


Name 


Winter Summer Axitunm Simimer 
1954 ld5& 1955 1956 


134. N, M, Kanaara, BJl. 

S. C, Gx Kantawala, MJL 

136, fiharrrin Ham Karan, M.A. 

137. IL A. Kaah^pp, B.Sci. 
m A. a Kelkar, M.A. 

139. Smt, Ashft ft. Kelkar 

140. K. & Ktlkar, M.A., B.T. 

141. SmiL YsmminbpX M. Keskar, M.A* 
142; S, S. KhazLWelksr, Mi A. 

143* KrislmapjKi, BA. 

14A B. M. Kuikamip MA.p BT. 

145. Dr. a B, Kulkami, MA, PikD. 
146^ a R Kulkarnl, MA- 

147. IL G. KulkaTEi, M.A, 

148. Vlrendra KunuLtp M A, 

149. a D. Lflddu, MJL, MF4 _ 

150. Sml. Suha^ S. Laddup MA. 

33L Smt, a a Lakahmi, MA 
15SI Smt. R lAlii hnmfinifi.^ MA. 

133. V. P* limeye^ BA 

334. Z. H. Marfarii, M.A., PA,D* 

155. a a M a dhek ar, MA 

156. Hadha Mcihan Mahapatra 
157+ B4. V, Mahasabde, MA 
158. D, D, Mahulkar^ MA 
359. B, S* M^ltkiop M.A. 

160i a G. Mandagera^ MA 
leL G. J. MangHlgi, MA 
ISa* A G. MflngxulkaTj M.A. 

163, T> a M&nickamp MA 

164, M. V. MaslekaTp BA (gpL) 

165, D, M- Master, M.A. 

1661 H, Maurort BA 

167, R C. Mifrhtai M.A. 

168, M, S, Menon, MA 

169* B* S. Miiza, MA, Ph.D. 

170. G. C. Misra. MA 
17L M, M. 14israp B.A. 

172+ N. C. Miahra, MA. 

173. P* J, MlMry, BA- (Huusi) 

174. Aluk Kanuir MJtra 

175. J. B. MoBanty^ MA 

176. a M. MoimpfitrUp M.A. 

177. B, P* Mobara MA, LLB. 

17B* C. a Muhile, MA 


** 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

F 

P 

P 


P 

P 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 


P 


P 


F 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 


P 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 

P 
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Sr. 

N& 

Nooie 


Winter 

1A34 

glimmer 

1055 

Autumn 

1955 

Sunimnr 

1956 

m. 

M. €. Murthyi 

44 


F 



m. 

A, MuthuswEimi, BA. (Hcmk,) Bit. 

■ « 

— 



F 

IBL 

N. Nftgappsr MA. 

** 

P 

P 

— 


m. 

A S. N. Kaidii, M.A. 

m * 

— 

P 

— 

— 

m 

C, M, Naim. M.A. 

f 4 


— 

P 

F 

1&4. 

M. K- G. NdIt, M.A. 

*• 

— 

— 


P 

155. 

M. JtniTiBlfrLiihnati Noitp BA-, L.T. 

m* 

P 

— 

— 

— 

lae. 

S. Gupta NftiTp B.A.(Hciii-)* 

■ A 

— 

P 

— 

— 

157. 

V., Krishi&an HoiTp BA. 

*« 

— 

P 



m 

S. B, NalUumi, M.A. 


— 

P 

P 

— 

ia9. 

S. S. NaUepslly. M,A. 

** 

— 

— 

F 

— 


K V. Mombudirlpad. MA^ 

mm 

— 

— 

“ 

P 

l^L 

L, K. Narojtwhi, B-Sc., B.T. 

** 


—■ 

P 

— 

U2: 

F. N. Nond^r, M.A.p B.SCa 

■ i 

— 


F 

— 

m. 

Tt, n, Nanjimdmi, MA. 


— 

— 

— 

P 

1S4. 

B. Anonta Naiaymii M-A. 

«* 

— 

F 

P 

P 

IflS. 

Narayin Das, BA 


— 

— 

— 

P 

m 

N. V. Nttrayim Rao, MA^ 

■** 

— 

= — 


F 

197. 

Noreiidia Nath^ MA. 

«4 


— ' 

P 

P 

m 

D. G. NfilUf lULA- 

.a 

— 

— 

P 

F 

lOT. 

Srnt V. 3 a NavoUWt MA, PkXV* 

* a 

— 

P 

— 


200. 

Pa D. Na^athap MA» 

4 4 

— 

P 

■— 

— 

20L 

G. V. Nerlfikar, MA 

« a 

— 

P 


P 

2^ 

Y. B. NliTLiiEaTp BA., B.Tp 

44 

— 

— 

— 

P 

201 

R. K. Ojahp M.A. 

*4 



■— 

P 

m 

S. N. Ojah* UJi. 


— 

— 

— 

P 

205. 

M. B. Omer, MA. 

4* 

- - 

P 

—’ 


206. 

V^Filani, M.A. 



■— 

— 

P 

207. 

It M, FancboH, MA 

-- 

— 

P 


P 

m 

Xodraprokash PandejTt MA 


- - 

P 

P 


201 

G. K. Fandilp MA., LL.0. 


— 


— 

P 

m 

M- D. Pandit, M.A- 

* ■ 

-- 

P 

“ 

P 

2L1- 

K. T. FanduranglT BA. (Hems.). 

« ■ 


P 

P 


211 

hlL G. Pandfip BA, PhX)* 

i ■ 


P 

— 

— 

211 

A. D. Pant M.A. 

» * 

— 

P 

— 

— 

214. 

V. K. FaDtbalo. 


P 

— 

— 


215. 

W, Paraiyaper MA. 


— 

P 

— 

— 

216. 

N. R, Parasnis, MApB.Ta 

*m 


P 

— 

“ 

217. 

J. J, Parekh. BA- 

■ a 

— 

P 



211 

S. D. Porekh, MA.* M.Ed. 

a* 

— 

— 

— 

P 

210. 

Smt lodu C. Phatak, MA 

m* 

— 

P 

— 

P 

220. 

Nanda TjI Patkak^ MA 

-a 

— 

— 

P 


22L 

Y, M. Pathan, MA 

4. 

— 

P 

P 

— 

222. 

G. M. PatU. BiAp LLB-, Pb.D. 

■1 


F 

P 

P 

221 

D. P. Pdttanayak, M.A. 

P P 

P 

P 
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Sr. 

Nemo 

Winter 

Summer 

Autumn 

Sumirmr 

No, 

1354 

105S 

0055 

1056 

22L 

1 S. Pawai, BJ^. (HoniJ 



P 


225. 

225. 

K. V. Peshkai, M.A« 

H. V. Phfliifcc 

— 

P 


— 

227, 

S. W. ifedbava Pilini, BA. (Hmix,) ^ ^ 

P 

F 

z 

P 


A BamaHwmny PULA MA- 




F 

223, 

M. S. PiUai, MJL 


F 

p 

m 

M, Iff. Poojari, MJL 


p 


P 

232. 

K, R. Potdju’p MA. 

Sml, Swamal^ta Prosail, MA^ 

P 

P 

p 

p 

m. 

S. M, Prasad, HA. 


P 


Mr 

234, 

Dr. Rabinandao Pratxp^ M.A. 


P 

p 


235. 

P- Iff. Pushp, M.A. „ 

P 




235. 

M- H. K, QuFEshi, M A* 



p 

p 

237. 

17. Rarihakrisima 





238. 

K, V. Roshavadiar^ MA.^ B.T. 

P 

F 



m 

R. D. Eaiiada^ MA. 



p 


240. 

N, KumuLTflawamy Raja, BA ,* 

_ 

_ 


F 

24L 

Smt, V, Rajam^ MA 



p 

P 

242, 

S, Mariya R^j&iiLHTiL 

_ 



p 

243. 

K. Rajaacsha^irl Rao, MA 

- 

F 



244 

Guru Rajeahwar, MA 



F 


245. 

Smt, Vedula R^jeswari, BA 


P 



245. 

a. RajfiUinj, BA. ,, 




P 

247, 

S. EajpuroMt, MA .* 

P 



A 

24fi, 

Salt S. Eamachandran, BA (Hons.), -a 


_ 

P 


240. 

S, Ramacharl, SAPJona.). 

P 

_ 



250. 

B, V. Humana, M,A l-'T. 

P 

P 

■mm' 


25L 

B, X. H^maima, MA, 


P 



252, 

J. K. Raaade, M A., B.T. 

_ 

P 



253. 

Smt Neala K. Hanad<!, MA 



p 


254. 

M, R^ Ranganatim, MA 


_ 


F 

255, 

V* V. RanganaOum, MA B.T,, M.Ed. „ 


P 



256. 

M. V„ Roq, EA. (Haas.) a 


P 


F 

257, 

MotUal Rastogi, MA. 


P 



25&. 

Eajkesharc Rostogi, &4A 


F 



250, 

Smt^ S. Rfltnamms, MA 


P 

P 

P 

260. 

R K. Raval^ M A. 


P 



261. 

R T. RavaJ, MA., B,T. 


F 



262L 

C. B, Rawal, MA 




F 

263. 

F, Slolia Kayp M.A. 

F 

F 


F 

204, 

C, N, R«idy, B O.L.p M.UtL 

P 



p 

265. 

Smt, Saviui RoA M.A. 

P 

P 



2)66u 

K^jkishorv Roy, 


P 



267, 

M. L, SacLilevap BA 




F 

26S. 

R Sadafilvan. 



— 

P 
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St, „ winter SiiiiiHier Autmnn Siumner 

Na 1554 1055 1BS5 ISSa 


289. V. S&dflsivHTi. 
m E^^halpM.A. 

271 Jagab&jQiibu Saboa, 

272, K C. SBhoo, M.A. 

27^ Smt, Ejuua 

274. S. V* Spmpethp M,A. 

275, K. S. EL Eorma, MAp U.Q^, MM, 
278. A Q. Sarv£Lii^ MA. LLB. 

277. K Mohadev?! Sostiyp MA 

278. K. Sivarnmakriahim 

279. M, R, Safitry, MA. 

280. N. S. Sastry, M.A. 

2flL Emt, S. A. Sathe, MA. 

232, Dr, Sfltyaiulra, 

2S3. Smt. H Seeth^al, BA (Htma.)* 

284. 3 K. Sen 

235. Sint Sxmanda Seiip BA {Hons.), 

285. Smt. Sunita SeiL 
2E7, B. K. Sen^pta, BlAh 

283, Smt. A L, Shahp B.A.CHona.}. 

288. Smt Sits Shahcint M. A 

290, R. Slianmu^ain. 

201. V. S. Slianmu^p BA.(Hems.). 

282. SL N. Ghanlhevrerappa^ M.A. 

2S3, Dr. B, R. Sharma, M.A..p PkD, 

304. K, Sliannap M.A. 

205, K L. Sharma^ MA 
29B. P, D* Slaarmap M*A, 

297. R, K- Shanna, M, A. 

288. R, V. Gharmak^ 

299. K G. Sikastri MA* 

300. G. a Shendc^, 

301 a G, Shinde. MA, LLlB. 

302. D. S. Strati, 

303. Dr. B. a KiuHa, M.A., PhJD, 

304. Smt, Unnils Shtikle, MA 

305. Dr. Fateh Sln^^b, MA, Diia 
303. Gulwont Sitigh, MA.^ M.GXl 
307. Jag Deva Singt, MA 

303, Namwar Singh, MA. 

309, Rfijldshor Sin^h, MA. 

310r Ram Singh, MA, PhD, 

311 R. K N. Singh, MA 

312, S a Singh, MA 

313, Y. V. Singh, B.A. 

314, B, D. Slnha, M.A. 


P 


P 

P 


P 


P 

P 

F 

P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 

P 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 


P 

P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 

P 


P 


P 

P 


P 


P 


P 

P 


P 


P 

P 


P 

P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

F 


P 

P 

P 


P 

P 


F 

P 

P 


P 

P 
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S. M. PCATjRB 


\ 

Name 

Winter 

1954 

SimimeT 

1955 

Autium 

1955 


315. 

B. L» Slziliaj MvA* 




P 

316. 

a a Sinha. JIA. 

P 

P 

P 


ai7. 

G, SJtikrainalabp MA. 


P 


_ ^ 

31S. 

H. SSvBsankarpiipa 




p 

319. 

G. D. SolankI, MJL 



_ 

P 

32a. 

K, G* B. Somanahally^ M.A. 



P 


an. 

Day&imiid Srivastavp M.A* 




P 

322. 

IL Siihbai'eEmffppap MA., BJEd. 


P 


P 

323. 

N, S- Subranoanyam^ M.Ah «« 


P 



324. 

S, V, Subramtiiiiain^ B.A* {Hdh^h) 


P 


P 

33S, 

S. M. Sudarshan, MA. 



P 


m 

J, SuiyanarDyaim 




P 

327. 

A T. Mxjthu Swamyp B.OIi., B.T* ** 

P 

* 



326. 

Nvayana Swuny, CJL, BA, (Hons.), 



P 



P, Swamy 




P 

330. 

S. i>. Swami, MAh ** 


P 



331* 

G. V. 'UaEMe. M.A., Ph.D. 


P 



332. 

V* N, Tangfrala, BA (Hcma.^ 

P 


„ _ 


33S. 

G. H. Tiu'Iekar, BIA,, B.T. ,, 


P 



334. 

S. R. Tatti, B.A. 

P 




335. 

K, C. TOmlabdnr. MA. ,, 


P 

P 


33G. 

B. If* Tewmri^ M.Ap 


P 



337. 

L, N. TiwbiU MA., LLA 

** 


P 


33S. 

D. ThciomatlT B.A (Hems*) 

P 




333. 

H, K. Todmal, MA. ,, 


P 



340. 

Sikander TouOcip MA. ** 


P 

_ 


341. 

a S, Tripfitbi. MA. 


P 



342, 

Smt. Ramkiimarl Tripadiip MA 



_ 

p 

343. 

B. B. Trlvedip MA 


P 



341 

J. a THvedi, B.SC., MA 

P 




345. 

G, Hpadhyaya, MA 




p 

346. 

A N. Upadhycp BIA, D.Lltt, 


P 



347. 

P* W+ tFrcIhwarKbep MA 



P 

P 

34B. 

V. E* VaidyH, MA B,T. 




p 

349. 

N. M. VoLuidt MA- 

— 

P 

^ 


350. 

Prof. S. G. VdimbCp MA* 

— - 

P 

P 


35L 

ywrabhadmiahp H.M*, M.A. 



p 


352. 

K Vpjikatachalaiiip M.A. ** 


P 



353. 

Dr, C. S. Y€TilEata5wajm, MA, FIlD, 

— 



P 

351 

B, B. VermBt MA 

P 


_ 


351 

Smt. S. VinodabHi. MA. 

F 

. ^ 



356. 

K. B, Vyas. M A. 


P 



357, 

Smt. Ptema V- Wammallp MA.B.T. 




P 

356. 

359. 

K V. Kriilma Warriar^ MA^ MXltt 

S. L. Yadav^ MA 

P 

— 

— 

P 

360. 

V. Y. Yardi, MA 




P 

361. 

lldbajnmsd ZaklTf MA 

-* 

— 

— 

P 










THE SHfirp DIALECT OF NORTH-WEST PAHA^I 

By 

Siddh&^war Vakma^ Neu? DeLhi 

During the present writer^s second linguistic expedition to the K ashmir 
Himaleyos^ conducted in 1930^ it w$^ communicafod to him by some of the 
€cx»lies engaged by him, that the language of a village^ officially called Slut 
(but by the inhabitants themselves Shiut) was quite unintelligihle to them^ 
Ihou^ it was situated only about 10 miles from theit habitats^ The access 
to this village was extremely difficult, so that in some places, on the wayp 
even cows could hardly pass. Nevertheless the writer, with the party, manag¬ 
ed to reach the village, though, in one spot, they had to walk on all fouiH 1 

The village consisted only of 11 houses, the total number of speakers 
being estimated between 40 and 50* This hamlet belonged to the estates of 
a pettj^ Raja, called the Raja of Chineni, who explained subsequently to the 
present writer that the linguistic isolation of this village had been due to 
nine months* continues snowing there, so that for most of the year this 
locality used to be entirely cut off from the adjoining tenitories^ The follow- 
ing sketch will show the geographical situetion of this village^ 



From the- above sketch it will appear that the vilbgG Shiui is about 
125 miles to the North-east of Jammu* 

9 
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A commtinication of thi^ (lialect was «]raady made by ihe presetit 
writer in He article in JJtA.S. Bengal^ lie tiers, VoL IV, 1938, Article No, 1, 
p. 3. 

The striking feature of the dialect lay, not in Us vocabulary, whidi 
hardly diflered from that of the adjoining areas, but in pronimciation. The 
syncopations and mutations of mdividual w'ords were so amazing that in 
connected speech they assumed even sUn more baffling forms^ The greatest 
havoc on these phonetic changes was caused by gender, particularly by 
feminine plural. Which presented curious deviations from the norms in the 
neighbouring dialects. 

The following phonetic data will iUustrate the nolable trends of this 
dialect—: 

I. Mutation due to final vowe] p]—: 

Like most of the languages of New Indo-Aryan, thi^ dialect has only 
two cases, viz, direct and oblique. Now if the direct case ends in p], the 
stem-vowel of the oblique case shows a transformation. Thus, for **elephant”, 
the direct case has [hatl], hut the oblique case h^s Oieti]. The neighl»uriiig 
dialect Khash^ fortunately presents to us the preceding stgge of this oblique 
form, for in that dialect the oblique is [heitS]. This [i] in [ei] of the 
Khasball form is evidently an epenthesis, influenced hy the final [!], as Ls 
paralleled in many Indo-Aryan languages like Bengali, and in Iranian, The 
[e] of [heti] in Shiuti is much closer than [e] of [heiti] m Khashafi^ 
find thus is a mutation or ^TTmlaut’" of [ei]. Compare similar examples 
in Suiti—: 

"fish” direct case machlh oblique midili 
*'beard” direct d^ oblique <E^i 
"water" direct paul oblique pim 

IL Mutation due to gender, as illustrated by the following words in fenu 


plural —: 


Fern. sg. 


Fern, pi. 


”air^ sfiri 


sin 

Tin! 

sinl 

beuri 

tnUl 

gldJ 


" queen ” rani 
" nmre ** kgri 
” clever " siam 


“ married ” biaon 


“ broad ” cep 
" mother " malf 
" Tvent ” gkSl 
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eats ** khadi 

khidi 

does getti 

gitfi 

comes ” fell 

idi 

5 hflll be bholi 

bhdll 

will go** gfell 

fiSsIl 

wiU die ” mArli 

mlrli 

ate khai 

khl 

came ai 

1 

made to drink " 

pbai pU 


Tha t such mutations become aJl the more baffling to the hearer when 
used in connected speech, will be appreciated if some of the above words 
are put in connected speech. Thus—! 

«his mother struck me'* [tJria m31ia aumaia] 

“ may fill be queens ” [am rial p??] 


Conclu^on 

The above study, it may be presumed, has given us the foUowing 
points — : 

(IV The Shiu^ didect is a remarkable example for the scientific 
,ludy of Wage "to thBt i. to if a togaistto regioo to 

left entirely to itself, it is likely to evolve phonetic rather than lemeographicsl 
variatioDHto 

(2) Evidently a single example is fer from being adequate for driving 
us to a definite conclusion. It is therefore necessary that a copious ^ber 
□f such isolated areas be investigated, in order to enable us to arrive at 

sefc results. 


PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTIONS IN THE HISTORICAL ANL 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 

By 


Simiti Kumar Chatterji, Calcutfa 


The hash of language is the spoken yrord. The written form of it of 
course has its value from various aspects, partictUarly from the historical 
context, but in the last resort it is based on the spoken word (except where 
the written fonn seeks to picture or symbolise the idea behind the word and 
not its phonetic representation as it afiects the ear). It was this nhenetic 
aspect, this auricular basis of the word as the component of laoguage, which 
was insisted upon by Patafijab In hia (2nd cent. B.C.) when he 

dedared that prutUa-padartKako dbuanii iobdah ‘the sound by which an 
objMt js made out is the word,* and further, more pithily, Utsmad dhoanii 
flabaan ^therefore, the sound la the wori^ 


In Jeaming a language, where we are more interested in reading and 
understanding end writing it than in speaking it, we are accustomed to pay 
greater attenUon to the written word than to the spoken one. The acquire¬ 
ment of classical languages which dominated the last so many centuries in 
the educational systems of different countries was generally tolerant of bad 
pronunciation, as diversity of pronunciation was universally recognised, but 
would not condone wrong filing. “Orthography*’ was the first step of 
gra^ar consequently, and attention to orthoepy or right pronunciation was 
haphanard and secondary, the student being left to his own devices by 
imitating good pronunciation as best as he could. When the teaching of 
modern languages which were to be acquired for both speaking and writing 
gradu^y came to take an Importance which was increasing with the years 
attention to the spoken word had to be paid, and the Science of Phonetics! 
to whici students of language felt drawn inevitably from the fourth quarter 
of the last centory, came to the assistance of language feaching as soon as 
it became estabhshed in its own ri^t. The tentative experiments and 
advances made by investigators and scholars like Bell and Sweet and 
JzsPEHSEN du^g the last century placed the Modem Science of Phooelics 
on a ^ne objective basis, and the contribution made by the ancient Indian 
phoneticians (mdircctly through Sanskrit studies) came also to give it the 
value of a tradition. ^ 


Bubiecfi»rT“ ^ to ite own, not only as an independent 

subject but also as ancillaiy to Imguistic study and investigaUon. Different 
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groups of scholars in the various advanced countries have taken up the tads 
of devising a suitable all-inclusive set of symbols — a comprehensive phonetic 
script —for all the various sounds occurrii^ in human speech* Some of 
these phonetic scripts, like Swbet^s, for example, are absolutely new creations, 
without any reference to any of the existing alphabets. Others have sought 
to build up phonetic scripts on the basis of the Roman alphabet. Experience 
has shown that a totally new system of writing, however reasonably conceived 
and artistically executed, generally fails in its purpose — the total newness 
of the symbols becomes the inherent and insuperable disqualification for 
the acceptance of such a newly conceived phonetic alphabei The scripts 
on a Human basis are more easily acceptable, and some of them have become 
quite popular too. 

Phonetic research and study have now advanced far enough towards 
standardisation and universalisation, and it is now time that a single 
standardised system in the representation of the sounds of language, a sort 
of Universal Phonetic Script, be adopted by all workers in phonetics and 
linguistics all over the world. The importance of an internationally accepted 
set of symbols for any science will be admitted by all, and this point need 
not be stressed. Without this, science suffers from a severe handicap in its 
progress through individual as well as international co-operation. The same 
symbols and figures in Mathematics, in Chemistry, in Physics and oth« 
physical sciences have made international advance a matter of cour^. In 
certain other sciences, the adoption of a common set of symbols is ^ 
becoming an acknowledged necessity, e g. in Biology. Certain symbols bor¬ 
rowed in some cases from Mathematics, for example, are being employed 
internationally in Linguistics: e g. =, n/, >, <, and • t meaning respectively 
a cognate or a semantic equation, a verbal root, progress in sound or sense 
towards, descent from, and a hypothetical form, and a moribund or dialectal 
word as an alternative or allowable sound or form, etc. 

Speech sounds form the basis of language. It is strange mth 
nearly a century and a half of history behind it, the linguistic science m 
not as yet adopted a universally accepted set of symbols to indicate the 
sounds of speech. In Chemistry, the elements which go to make up tha 
physical world have got their sjnnbols, Au, Na, O, H, K, Fe, etc^ w c 
for scientists all over the world stand respectively for Gold, Sodium, Oxygen. 
Hydrogen. Potassium, Iron, Chlorine, etc. We are speaking here of ^ter- 
national Symbols, not of International Technical Terms, which with the 
languages of the world grouping themselves as those of Grec«^Latin, or 
Germanic, or Slav, or Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit), or Semitic (Arabic), or Smio 
inspiration, will be impossible of achievement. - the impositiw of a f™ wor^ 
of Creco-Latin or Pure English origin throu^ the predominance of English 
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through which the groatra c^ 0 Mr*in SctoTce^^ Europe, 

age, has been a very great blessing. In in^tit ^ present 

the comparative method, its utilifif u g guistic research through 

E-cp.,. LougccproZf l ca»,^^^:^7r 

dilfcrent acnpta-Dcvacacari rf„ « Vff ^ used ova holf-a-dcoa 
^tu^au. Cyrillic, IrW, acd Gothic, in^fc, 

day, transcriptions into Homan havi. t At the present 

learning of so many scripts unnecessary and ^ linguistics the 

words) are the only scrints which fpa**^’ • “id Greek (for Greek 

is a tendency, a very san^one which ^ ™ Linguistics; and there 

also in the RomT^^r 

Roman letters, and extending the Ho Jan ^1 

and capped and otherwise modified letter! ® 

sation have been gradually evolved for Trtnrt l systems of Romani- 

those of the Indo-European bJX L -'Jy 

lUto dte Sooihc, the Wmc4‘11rrot"ya^r.h1&f^^ 

occu^ed ttemsel^'^tf Linguistics who 

In their hands, quite a number of eJtended^l!! Particular families, 
the requirements of individual languages ^.d^’ c“«e «,to being to meet 
case of each worker tillmg hia sJitJv ^ ^ ® 

operation, consultation or ctHordmatjo^Tthete^was^^^ 
acceptance of new symbols suggested bv vy - ® ^ide or general 

modified Roman letters), or thfr^^^l^atr" shape of 

to the number in this way. But there was a ettars proposed, adding 

workers in Unguistics fo Vl Seir n ^ 

alphabet as far as practicabfe anS not Ten . 

^Aaraeters. ’ go m for totaDy new and fancy 

into beSTm'th’j^^Se'JnLXT ^ 

workers who were not satisfied with the wide^b^'*^ 

mcreasing ptognefision of dotted and canued I tt Ly the ever¬ 
more. With money for new types fortbJi^^ ^ gc in for a few 

to serve the demands of scholarship. But 

for oil but only highly specialised presses. unmanageable 

-re at the outset for indicating various letters 
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ArmBTiian, DevaalgarT, Cyrillic and the rest; then they were taken recourse 
to denote diflerences in sound also withiri the same language^ and even at 
times were made to suggest some phonological history behind a letter or 
the sound it represented at a given stage In the history of the language. 

Tj^pographical dilficiilties prevent us from giving specbuens of the 
various modified (dotted and capped) letters that are in use among students 
of linguistics. Lack of eo-ordiiiation through General Phonetics, and also of 
a single Phonetic Script accepted by all (certain difficullies in the matter of 
having a single script for all languages^ although the script is based on the 
Roman, hov^ to be admitted, particularly when there is to be considered the 
need to transliterate the origmal alph&bet)^ has resulted in the multiplicity 
of symbols. Thus a nasalised vowel (e) or (5) for Instancej h indicated 
in the foUolwing ways 

[en, cm, or [o^ om, 3^ oj 

and the symbols o^]^ again, indicate not a nasalised vowel at all in an 
old fashioned transcription of Old English or Angla-5axoiL, but they just 
indicate respectively an [cl sound which has been derived from an earlier 
[a] through Umlaut (haria > *mannii!L, •manni > me;_nn) and an 

[o] sound which is from an earlier [a] occurring before a nasal (land > lo,^nd 
mgnn > mo^nn, lamb > ^mh) . The Palatal stop soimds are represented in 
various w^ays—[k, g; ky, gy; kj, gj; ty, dy; tj, djj k, i; f, d]; and the 
Palatal fljjrfcafe sounds are denoted by ["E, g; k, gj kj, gj; Is, di; c, g] besides 
the different ways of representing these sovmds m various European languages 
employing the Roman script, like (eh, j} as in English, (tch, dj) in French, 

dsoh) in German, (cs, da) in Magyar^ (c, c) in Turkish, (€Z, dz) in 
Polish, etc. 

It would nut be easy now entirely to do away with the current ^scienti- 
fic* Roman transcriptions which have been in mse for Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit^ 
Pali, Hindi, etc,) as weU as the Dravidian languages, for Iranian (Avestan^ 
Old Persian, Pahlavi or Middle PersiMi, New Persian), for Annenian^ fur 
Church Slav and other forms of the Slav speech^ for Arabic and the rest. 
For Romanised Chinese we would do better in abandoning the Wade system 
and adopting the Gwo-yeu^ which has the great advantage of including the 
representation of the toues along with the vowel and consonant sounds; and 
the Japanese National Romari should similarly replace the practioal if 
inconsistent (from the point uf view of Japanese kana writing) Hepburn 
system. For Vietnamese, the current RomanlsaLicm should he retaioi^ 
Fot Indonesian (Malay) , a system steering dear of the inconststeiv 
des of both the English and Dutch orthographies^ and agreeing inor< ^th 
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Ite Indo-Aryan (though matters of detail are not necessary) should be 
adopted: a language which i$ going to serve some 75 millions of humanity 
as its national language deserves a consistent system, when it has voluntarily 
adopted the Roman script. The Romanisation adopted in the Tamil Lexicon 
of the University of Madras for Tamil is about the best, although 1 would 
suggest substituting [1] by [ 5 ], For Mon (Talaing) and Burmese, the 
strict Romanisation proposed by Blacdsn and Duboiselle should be adhered 
the modem pronunciation being indicated by means of the ordinary 
Roman transcription which we find in Modem Buimese personal names, 
place names and words (the tramditeration or the transcription within 
brackets, according to the context), or better by means of proper phonetic 
Iranscription (with the International Phonetic Association Script). An 
analogous system for Siamese should he adopted. Ordinary Tibetan Eotnani 
sation seeks to combine both the historical spelling and modern prommciation 
and we should always have the two together for linguistic work-the 
transliteration, followed by modem pronunciation (in the standard soeech 
or in the dialects)« ^ 


The^ transcription of Jbe written word, however, does not solve the 
problem, but it is a great help in historical linguistics, presenting an ideal 
or static of the language at a parUcular epoch. But a much needed 

reform la in the matter of indicating the sounds of Primitive Indo-European 
and the st.U more ancient “Indo-Hittlte.” Here the absence of a consistent 
sjstem wbch is universally accepted becomes a source of much confusion 
to nowes and to those who have no grip over phonetics and 
;^onehc senpts^ Some^of the accepted technical terms also require revision, 
^us, the sounds which are described as “Palatals" by most authorities on 
^European are not ^ally “Palatals" as we undersUnd for modem 

slightly advanced when they occur before the front vowels-they are “hard" 
»unds bke the English c in cot or Ic in idd and g in got and in give. Tbty 
not ^e pure palatal stops which we hear. Burmese (ky, gy in ordinary 
Roman transenpbon) or in dialectal English (as in kid. gaiety), and wS 
? the Sanskrit. Similarly the "Velar" sounds of tide 
desCTihed as Uvulars: [q qh o ch]. Scholars engaged 
in Indo-European researches should come to an agreement about the symbols 
to be ^ployed for these so-called "Palatals" which are really Velars* (k R. 

Jelars (reaUy U^Iars), and the "lahiiilised Uvulais" are denoted by [k- 

m nl’ i ‘ *■- ^ ™. «» etc. are denoted by [r 1 

tp tt], winch ^ apt to get confused with the retroflex (r 1 nl and the anV 

Si: -voicid Cr 1 m nfinT; 

Phabet of the Internationa] Phonetic Association, in which a snJl circle 
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below stands for devoicing. I make a si^estion that for representing the 
sounds of Primitive Indo-European, Ptiinitive SemitiCp PrSmitive Sino- 
Tibetan and other reconstructed speeches, we adopt in general the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Assodationn The employment of the letters 
of this alphabet is precise and dear: the alphabet is all-inclusive^ and the 
phonetic analysis on which it stands is the most scientific and up*to-date. 

At the present day^ the position which the Intematiomil Phonetic 
Assodation has attained in the Science makes its alphabet the most stiitahle 
meana for indicating the sounds of language at any given period in its history 
and among any particular community or section of the people^ It Is not, 
of course, a perfect system, as no human device can be perfect: but it is 
the best of all the systems that arc current now, generally speaking. A 
greater use of it is to be xnade of phonetic transcriptions in this system for 
linguistic work. Thus Vedic S anskr it as it was spoken at the time of the 
redaction of the Vedic hymns into the four Veda books (c^ 950 accord-*^ 
ing to the date proposed by PAflciriiH and by H. C. Rav Chaudhukc 
separately, and supported by U D. Barnxtt) certainly differed in pro- 
uundation from Vedic of Eome cenLuries earUer, and from Classical 
Sanskrit as it was taking shape as a literary language when PaJiml 
wrote its grammar some five centuries later (c, 450 b.c.) ; and the 
Prakrit dialects of c. 200 a.o. were similarly very different in their prlicula- 
tion from Prakrit dialects of say 600 a.d. All these could not be properly 
understood from simple transliterations of passages from the Vedn^ from 
the Mahabkdratff, from a 3td century b.c, inscription of Aloka, from the 
Prakrit portions of the Mfcchakutika. Similarly for all the periods of Indo- 
Aryao and in different parts of the country. Mere traoaliteration from the 
Tamil script in the same manner will not give us any idea of the unfolding 
of the phonetic history of Tamil from a sequence of texts from Old T amil 
of the Sangam age, from Middle Tamil of the time of Meykanda Devar 
and Taynmanavar, and from Modem Tamil, down to the extremely colloquial 

of the present day where a large scale elision of interior consonaiite 
is leading the language to a newer stage of developiiientv Phonetic transcript 
tinns, and tbal, too^ in an alphabet which does not permit any confusion, 
thus become a siite qua non for any investigation which can have an 
objective value. 

To give one or two striking examples. An Old Indo-Aryan word like 
katkayati has become in Modem Bengali fcay tf^) or one 

like yoga has become Bengali jo i^) Ihe full history of the 

development cannot be had from the successive forms as they arc given by 
Prakrit and Early Bengali, which can be denoted by the Devanagaii script 
aS and and ns j "^^ly 

But a series of phonetic transcriptious of the $ueccsaive stages, preferably 
30 
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f iPA. a„ toa 

nfluga>iaiiea> jo:e^> 3 u;ta > J 3 o: yS > J Jo; a > /jo:] 

To arrive at ea,* of the above stages in the line of devdopment, a thoroueh 
apprec^hon of the phonel.es of the language from period to peXd becZS 
^perahvely necessary; and a full alphabet (with symbols for a5^chara^t“ 
toluida) such as is presented by the one adopted by the IP A. becomes a natumT 

dpho^t the short vowd fl had iwo pronundations in andent lime o^i 
the older, more open fa] as the proper short of the long vowel m S vivna 

!« which W'as like that obtaining in Northern India in accented\llnhL'at 

ar^ rr„s' 

of toorical Phonology to which pk^M 
two sSotTor h! ^ '’f Wing 

The Aryan speech was first written down prohahlv in th« m+k 

™srru.r.:L”‘S“^ r 

‘°^ iSf css to 

to ditopto „ to coii,=to„ rf 

cuTOiiil amoog to Aij^^todig or Arvaiusm. ffiEr todiHons 

Aryan-uon-Aryan origin, of e. lOth century n c into thc^n*^**>'*’ 

and in the ballads of the Ur^MahShharaZ^At primitive Puraijas 

aod „.to litoo. Ob*??! f 

sd»to, cto. s^adud., .0^ 
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that tlie orthography was not yet a perfect one —it was in many matter 
a very beaUtating, make-shift system- Thus in Akikan Brahmi, and later too^ 
the double consonants were not indicated properly — r word like vas^a 
being ttrrittetj either as or as troso, and certain eonjimcts could not be 
tackled properly by the scribes, *vy~ being written yv, for instance. 

This makes it aH the more necessary to give phonetic trartscriptioTis 
of OUT early inscriptions^ with their faul^ orthography, for linguistic work. 
This was attempted quite regularly by Dr* F* W* Thomas who took care to 
give, beside a rigorous Homan transliteration, a tentative phonetic transciip- 
tion indicating the double consonants and other points in pronunciation some 
Early Indian inscriptions. With an imperfect S 5 rstein of writing like the Kha- 
roshthj which not only did not indicate the double consonants but abo ignored 
the long vowelsj a phonetic transeription becomes doubly necessary. The frag¬ 
ments of the Dhammapadd. and other MSS. giving in Kharosh^hi specimens of 
the North-Western Prakrit as it was in vogue as a literary language in the 4tli 
century a.d, also require to he phonetically eiuddatedj and this cannot be 
done from a mere transliteration but only through careful transcription by 
means of a script like the IPA.j a transeription which in it^If would be 
a phonetic reconstruction of the highest importance^ 

An attempt to represent the prommeintion of an Indo-Axyan dialect or 
speech at a given place and within a given period would be a great correc¬ 
tive to loose thinking in the matter of historic development of the language^ 
and supply us with the true perspective. The vexed question of the evolu¬ 
tion of New Indo-'Aryan from late Middle Endo-Aryan (Apabhraipsa), when 
we have before us a mass of literature of a rather artificial type produced 
by persons speaking early forms of New Indo-Aryan but stickipg to a more 
archaic orthography vrhich belraiged to the earlier MIA literary traditioa 
of the Apabhram^, can be very largely made simpler by Insisting upon the 
purely phonetic and phonological aspects of the question. 

The above method has yielded very substantial results in the study of 
the Western European languages like English, German and FrentL In my 
own work I attempted to establish the propundation of Old Bengali in its 
formative period (c. 1100 and of Early Middle Bengali (of c. 1400 
much as they have establiEhed the pronunciation of Old English and of 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare, io English^ and of the language of the Chanson de 
Roland, of the works of Villon and of Montaigne in French. We should at 
the time, as phonetic exercises primarily, clilbvate the habit of reading 
spe^ens of a particular language at a given epoch, in the premundation 
which obtained at die time, Thi^ of course Ls not for every day work, or for 
appreciating the matter or content of a great work of literature^ but is in 
connection with a thorough study of the language. Scientific exactitude 
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should be our aim, and phonetic transdrlptions (through on alphabet like 
that of the IPA) of say Vedic in the pronunciation of 1000 fl.c. (which can 
be arrived at only after a very painatnldiig phonetic study and analysis and 
historical and comparative enquiry), of an Akhkan edict of c. 2S0 a,c. In the 
something near enough to the actual pronunciation of an official of Pa^liputra, 
of Sauraseni Prakrit of c, 400 A,d,, of Sauraseni Apabhramsa of c, 900 a,o, 
of a ixKm by Kabir of c, 1450 a.d. will then take its legitimate place in the 
historical study of a certain type of Indo-Aryan. So too in the case of 
the pravidian languages. We read a TamU poem of c. 500 ajj, in a modem 
Tamil pronunciation, just as a Persian scholar of the present day finds nothing 
wrong in reading Firdausi of e. 1000 A.D. in the pronunciation in vogue in 
Modem Persian of the year of grace 1957. And yet how much of the history 
cf the language becomes dear before our eyes if we try to follow the historic 
method underlying an attempt to read ffie work as the origina] author him¬ 
self read it! The value of this method for establishing or demolishing the 
alleged antiquity of a particular text or MS. can he easily appreciated. We 
have followed this method in establishing the antiquity of certain Early 
Bengali texts with ccmsiderahle success. Like grammar, vocabulary or 
thought-content, or literary and other atmosphere, or matters of reference, 
nuances in pronunciation which can be dci«:ted by a rigorous phonetic 
analysis of a particular text specially when we try to render it in its restored 
pronunciation, and that too with a rigorously phonetic transcription at once 
give out the secret behinjl the language, and enable us to conjecture ot 
ascertaiD the date or age* 

Apart from the historical study of a particular language, a careful 
phonetic analysis, properly indicated by means of an all-inclusive phonetic 
transcription, of facts in a modem dialect or spoken form of a language is 
sure to place before us new facts and along with them new problems which 
must be solved if we are to unravel the past history of our languages. A 
case in point is the modificatioti of the aspirate [h] and the voice aspirated 
stops [gh. jh, ^ dh, bh] in a large number of New Indian speeches which 
form a ring round the Central or Midland group of New Indo-Aryan (e.g. 
Hindki, Eastern Panjabi, Sindhi, Bajasthani and Gujarati, as well as East 
Bengali, as opposed to Western Hindi, Kosali, Nepali and other Pahari 
speeches, the Bihari dialects, and Western Bengali). The written form of the 
word in Hindki or Eastern Panjabi, In Marwari or East Bengali reveals noth¬ 
ing: a word like phorg fe spelt in the same way everywhere, but in the actual 
pronunciation of the word in these difierent speeches is a revelation (Hindki 
g’ora. East Panjab k^ora, Marwari g'oro. East Bengali g'urd^^tone or pitch 
modulation being substituted for the original aspiration, along with other 
changes). This is an aspect of the question which we must place In the 
forefront, whenever detailed study of an Indian language or dialect b taken 
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in hand, whether by m mdividual scholar or organisatioiially in the fonn 
of a much necessary new Linguistic Survey of India — viz. the thorough 
study ol the phonetics of the language as one of its basie elements. 

Below a few tentative phonetic transciipUons of Indian languages at 
different periods as iUustratlons of a historical phonology of Indo-Aryan in 
its earlier periods (Old Indo-Aryan—Vedic; Middle Indo-Aryan — Early or 
Asokan, and Second or Sauraseni Prakrit). Simiiar phonetic transcriptions 
can be made for Indo-Aryan at subsequent periods in the various parts of 
the country: and of the cultivated Dravidian languages like Tamil 
Malayalam, Kannadn and Telugu, following the various stages of their 
development 

niustratlOTis 

I. Rig Veda, I, L t, d = t* 4 alveolar, 

1, agnfm h lv.ai pur4u&itaa (-iam) 
laJjH&sia daiwam (daiuam) ptuUam 
Eauta: raa ratna d£A: tamam. 

2, agnli(fp) pu:ryolh&ir rglhhir 
O^iau nu:tana:ir uta 

sd daiul: diha ilak^tt 

3, agnfna: raihn a^nauat 
pduSk a Tti aifia difidi-diOai” 
la^dsda uiirduattamam, 

4 T^m lad^am adhuarda 

ui?iidta^ (qi) parih&u: r asi, 
sfi id daiuai?u gacchatL 

5, agnlr (f)Hauta: kaiiikratus 
satidq citrd^ grailastaiiia^, 
daiiidu daiuaibhir dr gamat* 

6, Idd a^ga datgufai tudm 
agnai, bEadrai^ karigiflsi 
taudit tdt sfltiSm a^gira^. 

7, 4pa tda: gnai diddi-diClai 
d4ufa:iLia^ai, dhitS: tiaifi™ 
namiu bEaranta fiimasi. 
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8. adliuari; tj^a: t 
gaupa: m jt4sia di: diiiiin 
aardfiaiiiAiaaa su^ diimai. 

9. sa ua^C?) pitaiiSfl sumduBl 
agnai 9u:pa:ianai] bEafia, 
sacasOa: nas su^tSiai, 

IL Asoka Ibacriptiaiu: Rock Edict I; 

(a) AjA« dfiAnnAdipi cfe:va:nA(m)prtje:nA prijAdAr^bu, 

lilAarpita: hidA no; kkci Jl:ve (for Ji:vo;> a;tAi,hitta 

P^J^ot^'vvo;) no: pi 

^(m)a:5A fcAE^A^) 

da:va:nA(ni) priye: (for priyo;) 
PriA dArci; r^:3^: (7)drikkhati. asti pi cii L 

'T’ (Shte J 

1^.0.)- pura: mAha; nAsAggi ffor mAha; ^AsAs^ _;v . 

vfitnApnjAssA prij^JArsisM raiJina ffor 

su:pa;rtha:je; (for -jA), se*~ 

Je(vA> pta:n,B:id (for prajn^g; ‘shbzl^ 

(^dwo;) mAJiiia: eke; (for ’e Jto-\^‘ ^tie 

^W"^:S:s^fo^.tarp■■^ 

P^:^a:ni (for Shb. pra:.., ^ 

fb) ^gaoa: ij^ dhAznmAEpi khApigg^A^ ^ 

piieinA pijAdAsgina. utv i^de.va.- 

fccchi di;vAm a:lAbBittu prAJoBitAioje no- ^ I 
kAt^t^A^ije: bAbukam Ei do-sAm L. i s^a:ie: 

vainAm pjje pijAdAssi; attbi ^ deJ^ti de; 

Ja: sardEiimAta: de;™'nAiii -- a ^ erkAtijg; gAma; 

puJuvAtn tnAHa; nAsAgsi de va-A la: dine: 

la: dine; AnydivAsAni bABuini pa-n^t^sSC^ - 
su;pAVtKa:je se: ajj^n ^sa m ailAbbfiijisu 

linni jervA p&:nt,:r» a:lAbbEijAoti du 
se:pi ct, nuse; no; dfinvAn^ 
pa:iia;ni pAccha; no: arJAbbHijiasAnti. ' *" 
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(c) GiMAfi: iJAni d&''*mjn^lipi de:va:r/ta prijeinA prijM^ssiim: 
m:qii: ) ie:khii^plta: idfi^ dA kijnci Ji^vAm ati^bEitpa; 

prMuifiitay}^ nA cA sAmarJo kattavjo: bA-Buksm Hi do: 

passati de:va:ii^ prijo: prijM^^ssi ra:da: 
asti pi mi eik^^cce: saidbumAta; de:va:nAfn 

prijAd^'^ssino (for ?). pura: mabain'^V^iidii 

deivainAm prlj^^ssa prij^^sino: ra:i3,o; (=fAqgor ?) 
^nudi’v^V^ b^u:m pra: s^'hAsraini A:iAbb£l5u 

sujAttlia; se; jNla: ciBAmmAlipi likMia; ti: 

e:v^ pra:i]^a: a'l^bbSAre: suip^ttharjA (Jvo; ma:rai 

fiikot m^joi Eoipi TTtn £fnr jyv dliuvo: dts: pi trt! 
pAccha: xA aii^bbhiasAre; 

m. From the MfccAaicafifcfl, Act VI: Specimen of Sauraaem Prakrit, 

ASi-da: I'^^be: liva; e: sup^m'^ 
s^Y'V^aje: ki:l,.i^^iii. sa: (P)un/^ 

t^lD mAggSntfW' m^: 

dii\o^a: hh^j\a;Si— iy'4'^iie:, kiiD m'W^ e:6a:e: 

sV^®: soiP^w*- s^f^^an 

deifii tti. SAddlii:, Wd£b, AjAm p4 iia:mA pArAsAmpAtti:e* 
sanlAppASi hhA(Y)A kA(S> Ann pokkhAr^pAtl^p*^ii^ 

JAl^apiiuJu- ^rise:hu ki:!,,^ tumAm purisA-bfia: (Y)A-dhe: 

e:lia.Ja:Sa. ma: ro:6A: soPAiKn, W^tv) A^te: 

td:l^i5!/«L 

*AfiAii^i(Y)e:. ka; e:sa: 1 

piAuuio de: guiiiAii,iJJi8a: da:sk 

Ja:SA AjjA(Y)a; de: JA^jAi^i; bho:ai(PEo^Si:). 

rA4Anii(Y)c:, ^(yJajii bhAo^isL tumAm. JA(S)j '^mha: i3*Afn 

AJdA{Y)a; jAnAiy.;, ta: kissA A]Aiikiia; 7 





GLIMPSES FROM BORO FOLK SONGS 


Bt 

Pramod Chandra BKATTACHa£rA* 
B. BaroooA Cotlegej GauA-ati 


!• In the course of my studies in Boro language of Assant, I have 
bad opportunities to listen to many a folksong presented in accompaniment 
with typical Boro Instruments. I like to present below three Boro 
on love and romance not from the musical point of view, but from a rf,t nrT 
linguistic approach. Boro is an important Sinch-Tibetan speech spoken in 
the districts of Assam valley, and northern districts of West Bengal. This 
language is usually known as Bo^o or Plains Kachari, But the people call 
themselves Boro and their speech is nationally known as Boro [/h5;/rS:]. 
According to the census of India, 1951 the Boro speakers of Assam (including 
Dimasa, Hairamba and Boro-Kachari Dowan) are estimated at about two 
lakhs. The language has three main dialect-regions: Western (Northern 
districts ol West Bengal and a few portion of Goalpara), Central (most of 
Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang and Nowgong)^ and Southern (North rantiai- 
and Mikir HUls and some areas of Caebar district). 

2, The te^ of these songs represent the form of Boro speech spoken 
in the central dialect-regions. The first two songs are gathered from Shri 
Madaram Brahma cf Kokrajhar, Goalpara (Assam) in 1953. Shri Brahma 
is a Senior Government Officer and is related to Honble Shri Rup Nath 
Brahma of Assam cabinet. This fonn of speech .spoken in Goalpara is easily 
unt^to^ in western and central dialect-regions. The reading of these songs 
^ given by Shri Bhabendra Narzi in normal voice quality. Shri Narzi^mes 
from Rangia, Kamrup (Assam) and he has been attached to the School of 
Lm^tics, Deccan CoUege, Poona since 1955, as a Boro informant The 
third folksong is procured from Shri NariL 

bolow-^ phonemic writing conventions of these texts are given 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ represent segmental 

phonies. The« are three rigmficant tones in the language. These tones 
associated with features of length, stress, and voice quality represent three 
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suprasegmeQt^ phonemes. A syUabte hits been described as the mlnlsmin 
unit of o Boro utterance. A syllable possesses one of the six vowel phonemes 
as Its nucleus with or without single or cluster consonantal phonemes 
associated with one of the three suprasegmcntal phonemes. The glottalhea-' 
tion is a phonetic feature associated with tones. 

The tones are termed as bigh^ mid and low. The tonemarks in case 
of high and low tone$ arc shown before the relevant syllable. The mid tone 
has not been marked in thia transcription* 

For high tone /V we have usually dear voice with short syllable 
nucleus with fina] glottalizatian^ rarely we have dearer musical voice with 
overlong syllable duration; there is association with high levd of pitch, pitch 
may rise from mid to high, sometimes from low level to high: — 

/-Tjt/ he; Am/ eat. /^/ [^::], what is it? 

(emotional context). 

For mid tone we have normal clear voice, Msoemted with medium 
pitch with variable quality of syllable nucleus (usually short or half long) 
and there is absence of glottallzatioii in the syllable Bnal position* The 
pitch is either mid-rise or middevcl. "nie tone is left unmarked in phonemic 
transcription. 

/hor/ [ho*r], night; /c5r/ [c5 r], iron; /ce/ [ce*]^ one. 

For low tone /\/ we have usually less clear or breathy voice 
associated with low pitch and longer syllable duration without the feature 
final glottallz&tiorL The pitch falb from mid to low or high-mid to low. 

/xhi/ [sbi:], to beg; /\ia/ [vfeaj], be; /\hor/ to 

bang dowzL 

These three level of tones contrast each other, and inspite of a con* 
siderable range of phonetic feature, the Boro utterances are syUabically 
brought under a tonenuc analysis. Tone is inherent to each syllable of 
the Boro words of main system; loan words and usually unknown foreign 
words at the first stage remain tonally neutral. But the process of naturallM- 
tion slowly goes on work and in a later stage, the loan words and un- 
comiTton foreign words are garbed In Boro phonology and they acquire the 
usual features of tones postulated above. These are observations from otir 
study of Boro mono-syllabic and disyUabic words in isolation. The modifi¬ 
cation of tones at syllable and word boundaries has often been noticed. The 
writer is grateful to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chattebjt for bringing first these 
ideas in 1953 and to Prof. John Bustok-Pace for favour of offering a 
methodology to work out tones in 1955, 

31 
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I*oiMnies, /p. t, V u* initidly stroogly 

in syllabic final position occurring as unrclcased stops /c. z/ are alvPoTn- 
spimnts with alJnoatcd allophoncs with rang^ frim 
to alveolo-paktal Ration. /»/ is an unrounded mid^vowel with a 

^ production. /«/ has also allophoL 

Boro phonemes t 

expected to do something in correct reading of the foBowing texts The 
te toanscription. These are shown 

4. The text of each song is followed by a transtetion-meatiinff witli 
to the context of situation. l%e social and phUological aspL S 
Boro Folksongs ore not discussed in this elementary paper. 

( 1 ) 


ci^kla: ^d6i\Iai ^n6 ‘^ta^^lai g{Sn 
ai^a \rai lai gSn, 

^or \lai^nil ^ta^viai gBn 
tepa ^ia sbndaigon. 

^ ^6i ^ada lorubandaru. 
yxda terubamdaru. 


'^ceg^ra; zbjga ^da^ci zigga^da'ci 

vB^hadi ^hou/a ^ta na i^ao, 

^ga \da^d a^goi zi^ga \da/ci 
ziJJga \da/cl a^gBi rSndacimoTidaci. 


Maiden r 


Z,L‘.° *“ "■"'’’i’ •» "«• yo" alofa. fa SKfaCT) 

mother would reproeeh me; if I go briog fire 

^Jj™g ou«e and thereby to meet you secretlj-), father would 


O my elder one (lover) Laruhanda™, 
O my elder one Lnrubandaru T 
(In a tone of helplessness). 


Youth: “Don't be sorry, be not sorry, 

(do not meditate these things) 

O my younger one (beloved) BendacimieidBci 
When there is a youth Hie me; 

(who is in your love) 

O my sweet one!^* 
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( 2 ) 

\ko ro^ao ha^zu ijtoro^ao^ 

^dan^nB ^ta^^bfila ^tag^bSla, 
gB^i*an be^dor ga-^rm 
4a^bB \la^ porbacu ^z5hlao. 

\Who sla^ \adfl partacu ^zSblao. 

vcei>^ra ^ \de \de xU^ g6a a^g&i 
^tJ&u \C 09 na^nSi \d&ii ^de 
>lu ba xkqroaiao. 

\zoca mai^ro^ \dBn ^ka^de 
xtifig \coii na 

\d& \de >Ia^ £&n a^goi ga^m-cona. 

Maiden : “Wben you go to cut the fuel 
at the foot of the hills, 
bring me dry fish and meat, 

O my hero Porhacu, my elder one!” 

YoutJt i ^‘CertAkdy, certainly. O my sweet Cangcii 
’Wdl 1 bring you these things. 

Prepare for me more liquor {^zou) ^ 
and conceal in the nudst of cloth-heapj 
and koep ready the boiled rice 
of sweet scented paddy (after you husk it), 
O my precious Gangeri^ my sweet one, 
these will I bring for you-” 

\ceg^ra; ha^z& xkoroiii ho do lodta, 

ag^zog ssa^g^in^a \nBglo^. 

ci^kla: vada ba^tai \csli^m 

^tao ilig\gri^o vn5g\bai^ka. 
a^can mu^ta gS^z&g 
/IB lo xd!in<ka* 

Youth J ‘'The kololokka vegetable 
grows on the hill, 
ao you grow in my heart. 

You are the only maiden 

who happens to be the mate of my life- 
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Maiden : my elder n up J 

don'^t be sorty, 
be not melanchDly- 
you Mihail purchase 
a bottle of perfumed oil^ 
a pair of bracelets 
and a dazding garianik; 
so that I can have these 
just after my arrival at your house!“ 


5, Tb^ songs present a few Boro words of diverse interests The 
word, lit^ly means my elder brother, here it denotes the lover- 

« ako the word for younger sister (o^s6i> has its special meaning here 
j!* pliilological interpretations ot a few Boro words like 

den, ha ro, etc., and their probable influences on the formalion of Indo- 
Aryaa nver-nnnies and toponomy are reserved for future 
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R iHitlihliiisharL Bhattach&bya, Cflicutta 

1. In the Linffuistic Suruey of Jutiio, VoL IV, Nahali has been describ¬ 
ed as a mixed Icmgiiage having a Munda speech aUied to Korku as its base, 
with borrowed elements from Dravidian and Indo-Aiyan, The Munda, 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryan traits are imniLsUikablfi in NahSli* But if we 
analyse the inadequate material published in the Linpiiistic Sumey oj India 
on this speechj, a good number of farms will be found in it which cannot 
be called Kolarian, Dravidian or Indo-Aryan. Some scholars are therefore 
not piepared to accept the theory of a Kolarian base for NahaJi and are 
very much inclined to trace in those unidentified traits the remnants of a 
lost family of speeches which was spoken in India in pre-hisloric tim^ 
Unfortunately, the nature and extent of this unidentified element in Nahali 
could not be ascertained from the Lnsufiicicnt data available on this speech. 
It waa therefore felt that fresh material should be collected on Nahali to 
aid a solution to this problem (Robert Shafer, Ethnoprophy m Ancieitt India, 
1954, p. 13 ^ T. Buhhow, The Sonskrit Lonpuage, p 376). 

In 1954-55 I undertook a survey of the Kolarian languages under the 
auspices of the Department of .Anthropology. Government of India, which 
is at present the only Institution in India to offer facilities foi the study of 
obscure tribal tongues. In course of my field-work in the Burhanpur tahsil. 
Nlmar, 1 luckily came across a few Nahali-speaking Nahals through the 
kind help of Shri Dasarath Patil of Kanapur village. 1 studied the speet* 
from those informants for a short time. The main object of this paper is 
to make available this new material on Nahali to those scholars who arc 
interested in this problem. 

2. According to the Census of 19SX, only 1196 persons speak ‘Nihali’ 
in 3 districts of Nimar, Amraoti and Bulda n Si The Nahals have been 
* mpntinned in old documents as hill robbers', and appear to be an ancient eth¬ 
nic group of Western India, now concentrated in Khandesh. They may be 
tentatively identified with the ancient tribe called Nahalka, mentioned 
in Padma Puraija ftt. 27, 42-3) as an off-^hoot of the Nksidas, who were 
'settled in the hills and forests’, and were 'addicted to vices'. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the Korku and others call these people by the name of 
Nabal, but the people themselves use a different nomenclature, vi*. Kalto, 
to designate thdj group. 
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3. I have seea that the Korku ranaider the Nah^ to be an inlerior 
sccticMi oJ their tribe. In a Korku folk^laie recorded by us the Naiiai have 
been characterised as an inferior tj-pe of peopk addicted to vices and cow- 
killing. The Wahal dan-names, collected by us^ are; Kekri (cucumber) 
Jembn (blackberry), Boy or Jfcnrfl (grass), Cokob' (leaf of tree), Joppj 
(water), Ci«o (tamarind), Td}a (maize), Dhapri (bank of river),'Kolya 
(fuel), and Ckocho (kind of fruit). Most of these dan-names have also been 
found among the Korku. The Nahal now-a-dnys live mosUy in a region 
that lies conUguous to the West and South-west of the Korku tract. Apart 
from their connection with the Korku, they also appear to ha™ some rela¬ 
tion with the BhiE, for the reason that they are also counted as an inferior 
section of the Shd of Khandesh (R E. Eetthoveii, The rribes and Castes of 
Bombay, VoL I, ISSd, p. 174). The Nahal tract lies in-between those of the 
Biiil and the Korku. It w'ill be an interesting study to find out the pvprt 
relabon^p of the Nahd with their two great neighboursv From a study 
of the Nahah speech we can only find out the Korku and Kolarian traits 
m it. But in the absence of any precise knowledge about the original 
^gu^e of the Bhil, it will not be possible at the present stage to ascertain 
e 1 element in Nahali, We are giving below a shoM account of this 
Bpee<^ in the hope that competent persons will analyse the material to find 
out the different elements contained in it. 


4. Nahah sound-system essentially agrees with that of Korku. The 
vowel length is of lesser importance in this speech which is a characteristic 
leature of many Kolari^ tongues in contradistinction to Dravidian and old 
^ tendency to diphthongise or split up a long vowel can be 
noticed m Nah^ Examples are fco- (kiin*) ‘to bring’, kor^ (fcfioi^-) ‘to 
t e away jo (jj*o) T’, lepfa 'honey', fenken 'will go', fconii (fcwitii) 'for', 
for the sake of, etc. The a is a low, fronted sharp vowel which occurs as 
eqmvalent to Sk. a in most of the noa-Aiyan speeches of central and southern 
India. Nasalization of vowels occurs mostly in respect of a, e and B, but 
is not very frequent. The Linguistie Survey of /jidia has given the Nahali 
word for "head as peng, but the form collected by us is pei. 


5. The vaiition in the pronunciation of a dental and retroflex t and d 
IS noticeable in Korku and Nahali which perhaps indicates the existence of 
alveoles in th^ speeches, now disintegrating due to the influence of modem 
Indo^Aiym; cf. Nahali d«d, dud 'milk', Korku khUi, khifi 'field', etc. Checked 
consonants are less frequent in this speech than in Korku: Nah^ jittguii' 
earthworm The glottal stops, heard in many Kolarian speeches, are not 
found m Nahah and Korku. The aspirate stops and voiced h ate pronounced 
wim greater ease m Nahali, which perhaps indicates that the Dravidian traits 
to be found m this speech are less fundamental. The only sibilant is dental 
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b Nahfili. But a aiMant is often eJianged to palatal affricates c, ch, two 
frequent sounds of this speech. Thus, Nabali choclio 'a dati-name’: Korku 
SOTO Id-' ] Nahlli Trtttnco, mancho 'man't Sk. maituiifa ; Nahali vorcho ‘year': 
Sk. versa; etc. 

6. Consonantal aantlAi plays an important part in Nahali- Thus 

s^o Tree', jflDfjuij’ 'earthworm’ + pi. fa = jil^gui$ta- This change is more 
evident in Nahali conjugation i for example: ^etem-be ‘drink (Imperative) 
btjf d^len 'do not drink’, not drink’, dele&fco (or detenka) ’is 

drinkmg’, etc. But Korku is very liberal in permitting dusters made of 
different types of consonants. Vocalic variations also occur in Nahali. But 
there is sUU much couftision in this matter, 

7. The unidentified elements In Nahali are more visible in the stnu> 
ture and lexical material of this ^jcech. It has 3 numbers, singular, dual 
and plural, but exclusive and indusive forms are not distingiushed in it. 
The dual and plural suffixes are added only to animate objects as in Korku, 
but the suffixes for dual and plural in this speeidi are ihfd (or hifel, fd) 
and fa, respectively, which come no where near the Kolarian, Dravidian or 
lndo*Aryan suffixes denoting number. Examples of dual and plural forms 
from Nahali: 

kol 'woman', dL fcoffiilfel; mancfio 'man', dl. mancWhltel; mav ‘horse’, 
dl mawiWfel; fcolfo 'a Nahal’, dl. fcdtihltel, etc. The corresponding pi forms 
will be feol-fa, m-tm-tffl, mdo^o and fcalitfa. 

An -1 suffix has, however, been recorded forming the pi of the 3td 
person pronoun. Thus, etey ’he', tttd 'they two', gtla ’they’. There is an -I 
pi, suffix found in many Drav. languages. 

The first and 2nd person plural (and also dual) forms are tyefco and 
T:eico / cf. fyefco pita bcMrinioki 'we two are brothers', neko ffifa bommoki you 
two are brothers’. This ko is obviously the Korku pi, suffix -ku found in 
many other Kolarian speeches. The word bomirtoki is difficult to explain. 
It may be derived from a NahSli word whose cognates are found in Korku 
as bokeya, in Juang as bik, in Mundari as boko, meaning ’yo^er brother’, 
with an infixed -m(h demoting dual number; cf. Gadba btiya’) ‘brother’, 
bumiyai; 'two brothers’; Imlon ‘sister’, biimulon 'two msteis', 

are spime peculiarities in the declension of Nahah nouns and 
pronouns. Many nouns are found to end in -o. Thus, mancko man, palco 
‘son’, hotogo ‘bear’, daffifo Tiranch of tree’, pace ‘five’, kamo ‘work’, etc. A 
similar -o is found in Korku; e.g. koro 'man', but the pi. is fcor-ku' rojo 
'daily', mcghncfko or mailuMifto 'a Korku god identified by some Korku 
with Meghanatba, son of Ravana’, 
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9, The same suffixes are found to be used for the accusative and 
genitive, and instnimentaf and locative in the declension of nouns and 
pronouns in NahalL The cases wiU therefore fall under the following four 
bGads: 


Cas^ 

Acc, and Gen. 
In5tr* and Loc, 
Dat 
AbL 


Suffixes used 

-itj -Tia 

-fci (-fce) 

-ke fid, *ge) 
-fcon 


ID, The Nohali word for 1st person sing. Is jd T which form is found 
to be used only in the nonainative. In other cases efl is used which is 
perhaps related to id, |0 ‘F, used in many Kolarian languages including 
Korku. This e? and 2nd person sing, ne and pi Id- are found to take oblique 
increments -g, -n and -I, respectively, before taking the case-formatives. 
Thus, ev-g-e-n orabe ‘see me', efey ne-n-en oroJdi ‘he sees you (sing.)' jiid 
aralcen *1 will see you (pL)etc. 


IL The different cases in Kahili are Ulustrated below; 

(i) ^ccusstine and Centtiua ; -n; efIa«i peteki ‘make them ait' (for 
the change of -n to ~m in tnlam see § 6 ), fteren eavgakt ‘frighten this person', 
backaren biji fipoeoJeama 'do not make the child weep', edr^n cekibe ‘catch 
hold of the thieves', ^ manckon mandtbe 'tell this man’, etc. 

ilpflvn amr ‘our house', an manpi.'n a«ar ‘other house*, efc*Ti 

ayrere Tijs mother', bai-n kokhor ‘sister’s fowl', etc. * 

-trn: etey ini mdjJi jeiwna arafcen Tie will see us three persons' ef la 
io^twia cairgo-fcamai ‘they frightened us', kere-na kalfokko podobe ‘beat 
this person to death’, ne ete-na arfkiki ‘you make him weep', efey-rta 
auar-kon btr-kamai 'I turned him out of the house', etc. 

kahna fctipni 'wife's doth', etcy-na fesflere 'his wife', fyGfctKiw abo 
'father of us two', kan n&ni^ uvaT 'whose house is this?’ ho mancko-na 
abarc ‘that man’s father’, enye doMifl polcure ‘my elder brother’s son', etc. 

The genitive -a found in Korku and many other Kolarian languages 
can also be traced in Wahall But It appears that -e b used in the sing, 
and -a in the pL in this speech. Thus, eu-g-e otko ‘my husband’! 
eji-g-a avuT our house', ne-n-c palco ‘>-our (Bing.) son’, kokhor ’your 

(pi.) fowl, etc, 

A possesajre case can also be formed in Nahali without using a 

ThuSt a44o fcfijcr *top of the tree\ Tie nipya *jauT rupee'j etc. 


» 
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(ii) Dative r lo Korku -kc and -ken are used both in acc. and dat. 
But in NahaU ~ke (-ki) is fouml onJy to form the dative case. Thus, efl-fl-ke 
ma ‘give me’, ef.ey-ke bebe ‘give him’, eu-p-Jce no* koyt 'what have you 
hrou^t for me?', itfini-M beken Vhom shall I give?’, eif-p-ke cdto pafi ‘I felt 
hungry, lit. hunger came for me’, ne-ke bi c^o pa^i ‘you were also hungry, 
Jit. hunger came for you too’, etc. 

A stray form hn*) been recorded in our material in which fctdiifi has 
been used as a postposition to denote a dative idea; e.g. bin moacbo-kidTiti 
nan fcdyi ‘what have you brought for this man?'. Kidnfi or kdnft is also 
yi ffwl to form infinitives of purpose: e.g. ara-hanfi 'to sec’, Jpc-fconti 'to eat’, 
etc. 

(iii) iTistrumental and Locative: -fci: cofcotoJri oddo beribe 'cut 
wood with axe’, junu-ki cofcJiavbe 'sweep with broom’, mochor-fci cuffibe 
^pound with pestle*, etc.. 

i bipa-kt Icalfo hefe ‘there is no Nah^ in this village', hin-ki ndn jere 
■what has happened at this place?’, «ddo-koiar-ki ‘on the top of the tree', 
ghaTit-kt kupra jeldi psfarka ‘cloth will be dried up soon is sunshine , etc. 

In doQgor-ke crjca 'going to the hil l s (for woodj the implied dative 
idea (‘for wood’) is more prominent than the locative sense expressed in 
‘to the hills*. 

(iv) Ablatiue: -kon i oddo-fco 3 a»‘-kon ‘from the top of the tree’, hin- 
fcon eger ‘remove from here’, etc. 

In Hindi -se is used both in instr. and abl.. which has perhaps influenced 
the foUo'Wing formation in Nahali; 

coge-kon i fccmo befcfcamay jere ‘this work wiU not be done by me', 
i mancho'kon jerekn ‘it will be done by this man. 

12. In many languages in India kinship terms are inflected to show 
the person of the possessor. This trait has a very wide distribution in 
India and is found in the Kolaxian, Dravidian and 'Dbeto-Burman languages, 
and also in BurushasEki (see M. B. Emekeau, “Dravidian Kinship Terms”, 
Language, Vol 29, Ko. 3, 1953). In some Kolarian languages terms denoting 

of the body and those denoting articles of material culture are also 
inflected to show inalienable possession. In Nahali and also in Korku the 
kinship tenns are iQfl.ected, but these terms take the suffix only when they 
stand in relation tc a 3rd person. Thus NahaH eVga aha ‘my father’, but 
etej/na obn-re “his father’. The inalienably possessed kinship morpheme for 
the 3rd person is -re in Nahali and Korku, *ro in Juang, -de in Gadba ai^ 
Pidey, -4oi in PareoEi and -te in Santali and Mundari. The Nahah kinship 

12 
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terras are of a hi^y classificatoiy type. Even oppo^te sexes are someUmes 
expressed by the same word in this speech. 

12. The most important feature of NahSli conjugation is its simplicity. 
Verbal ideas are expressed mostly with the help of separate words. Nouns, 
adjectives and adverbs ore not often used as verbs in it as is done in Korku 
and otho- Kolorian languages. The number and person of the object and 
subject are not shown in &e verbs in this speech. In this matter Nahali 
differs particularly from the Eolarian tongues most of which are noted for 
their complicated verbal system. A Nahali verbal form consists only of 
the base and the tense particle, at times glides o^r union vowels intervening 
between them. 

14. The f Dllowing tense particles Eire used in this speech: 

(i) -Jca to form Habitual Present and Present Imperfect tenses. 
Examples ate: ^hdr boy tye-ka, jo chokra tye-fen “cow eats grass, 1 oat 
bread', ciey dinoka ara-ka *he sees every day', etc. 

cwto dokco^ka 'blood is coming out', jo dougorke er-ka ‘I am going 
to the jungle, ntan^a tid^o beri-ka ‘men are cutting wood’, hackar spa-ka 
Hhe cbUd is weeping', ne caugo-fca 'you are being frightened', etc. 

(ti> *fcen —to form future tense. Example ate: aro-ken ‘wiU see’, 
pada-ken ‘will kill', cokhaw-ken ‘will sweep’, oto-kcn. 'will he wet’, cokha-fcoji 
'will ascend', etc. 

The Present and Future tenses are usually distinguished in this speech, 
although the Present tense particle -ko is sometimes used also to form the 
Future tense. Thus, jaiu-ka 'wiU descend', peje-ioo “will sit’, fcaTna-fco ‘will 
do work’, ^ye-fco 'will eat', etc. 

(iii) -yi) ^fco form Past tense. Examples: beffA ‘died', pfldo4 
■killed’, cokkaa-i 'did sweep', cakko-i ‘did ascend’, dlo-yi ‘became wet’! cfing-i 

•were (was) afraid’, kama-i *worked', cufii-yi ‘pounded’, fidifc*i ‘was burnt’, 
etc. 

(iv) * (y)a, - (y) e—to £onn Past tense. Examples : era*ys ‘saw* fiye-ye 

descended’, cyd-ya ’urinated’, otji-pa ’pulled out’, gkata-ya ’seardied’ idta-ue 
pinched’, etc, - » w 

The Linguiatic Survey of India has suggested that kadirw or kedine 
Is a su^ to fonn Present Etefinite, which is perhaps wrong. The word dan 
IS used in this speech, as in Korku, as an auxiliary verb in Past Progressive 
^ Past Perfect: of. Hindi thA. Thus, ara-ka *was seeing' and era-ka- 
dani ‘had seen’. 
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15* Tbe Korku method of proncmlnalising the verb to fora transitives 
ond causatives are not found in NaMlL Hie method of using special afiSxes 
to lorai transitives aod causatives which is followed Ln many Kolanan 
speeches and also in most of the Dravidian languages, is also not adopts 
in it. The usual practkre to form transitive and causative verbs in Nahali 
is to add the root fcama- "to do' with the base of the principal verb. The 
two verbs form one unit which follows the conjugaiion of the latter. Thus, 
cofcob patiir-f *Ieaf dried*, but jd e^ge fcdlna fcupra pcjarkamn-ir T dried my 
wife*s doth'; joppo rabfln-IceR *water will become codV etcy Joppo mbankema- 
ken 'he will cool water'; poyye aphir-ke "bird is flying', tie ephirkcma-ke (ka) 
‘you are making it fly'; jatu-yfl 'de!^ended^ jd etlan jalukamo-p T made them 
descend'; similarly, kkerikiimfl- 'to puh^, ^olakainQi- to heap , etc. 

Sometimes a different word is used to denote a transitive or causative 
idea. Examples are ! bi^ 'to rise', ocoL 'to lift'; adik- 'to bum (intr.)', otfi- 
‘to hum (tr.)'; apci- 'to weop\ arffitkcma- or apae^kamst- "to make to weep'; 
beffo- 'to die; pe^- "to kil!', etc. 

16h Second person Imperative singular and plural verbs are mostly 
formed by adding -be. ThiJis, tiri-be Tcindle (fire)', gksfn-bs search^ bi-be 
'rise'j be-be^ "give\ mcr-be ‘play', catin^be 'dance*, etc. The transitive and 
causative verbs which are compounded with fcamfl- *to do, are exceptions, 
for they use -fct to the base to form the and person Imperative. Examples 
are: fc^o^fci "put out fire' (future teme, Jcetfokamafcea), cger-fci "remove' 
(future tensej eperkantakeii), dele^-ki 'make to dnnk* (fut. tense^ 
deIeQ?caf?mkert), pefe-ki 'make to sit* (fut. teusep petekamakeii), etc. 

The suffixes -yB and -fce have also been used in a few verbs to form the 
Imperative. Thus, ultA-ye *fall', dta-ke 'be wet'. The 2mJ pers. Imperatiye 
of iyer- 'to go' is STid that of pdto come* i$ piya-i It Is found that in 
most cases the 2nd pers. Imperative ends in an -a which may be related 
to the Korku Imperative suflbc *e, 

ITp The formation of negative verbs has the same variety in NahSli 
as is found in many Kolarian speeches, particularly Korku, The negative 
Word in Nahali is bete 'there is not' 'it Is not', which is sometimes changed 
to befeZj befeZci hey beteEa^ etc. Thus, efey hipk\ hey belaEa "be is not here', 
ho^i pnrcynkt jappo befeCa 'there is no water in the rivei^, h* ttuarfci rnuticho 
bey betel 'there Is no j nA-n i^i the house'. The negative of bnpcratlvc verbs 
is formed by using bijl, bij bic, ctc.^ before the base of the verb. Examples: 
bpc cavpo "do not be afraid', biji ko "do not bring*, tiji pajo "do not come** 
biji tyer ‘do not go"; bij and ‘do not select', hij jaIn ‘do not descend', bij 
ud* *do not rub\ etc. The negative word usually precedes the verbal form: 
but in one instance it has been found following the verb: kof^am biji ‘do not 
be silent*. Transitive and tausatlve verbs which usually form the affirmative 
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Impeiafives by suffixing ^ko (see § 16) adds an extra element -fta to the root 
in the negative farms. Thus, biji pete-ka ‘do not make to sit’, biji gola-ka 
do not heap\ bij jalu~ka 'do not make to descend’, etc. In the remaiaine 
verbs the real base of the verb is found to be used. 

In fonning the negative of past tense hot, hoc, hap, hok, etc. are i^^j ed 
before the verb. Examples arc : hot poi^a 'did not kiU; hoc cScgo ‘was (were) 
not afraid', hofe ^did not take’, hop pun 'did not send’, hoc cafcho 'did 
not cUmb up, hot jalu 'did not descend', hoe joEuka ‘did not make to descend*, 
etke cdto hop pfifo '1 did not feel hungry' etc. It appears that consonantal 
sandhi does not always take place hj Nahali. 

h. 1 , formation of the negative of rest of the simple tenses biJctE, 

Oefc b«m etc. are found to precede the verbal base. Thus, bifcil bctfo *will 
not die IS not dying*, bifcil pa^ 'wUl not kill, etc.’, bifcil cafcfcap 'will not 
sweep , cdfo bep pafo Tiunger will not be felt’, bibil feajto ‘will not beat’ bcc 

ravflo vdll not be afraid', hek kdr 'will not lake’, bifcil jalufco ‘will not make to 
descend, etc. 

18. The use of inflected conjunctives is a peculiar feature of many 
Indian languages. All the Kolarian languages, as far as I have seen, can 
now fo^ ooniunetive participles. But whHc worhinfi on many of them 
1 noticed that the infonnanta sometimes prefer to split up the sentence with 
a ctM^nnction to avnid a participial formation. It may be a native element 
of t^ ^ech-family which is borne out by the fact that in Korku and 
the co^'unctives are formed by adding Jo which means 'and'; cf. 
Nahah jfi tyejo pfifi 'having eaten 1 have come'. 

1 search for native elements in Nahali is generally confined to 

its lexical mat^aL But the fundamental points of the structure of a speech 
may also be of some help to m in tins matter. I have therefore given above 
a short summary of Nah3li grammar which, I hope, will be taken into 
acTOunt m determining the real affiliation of this ^eck A short voca¬ 
bulary of Nah5ll, collected by us, will now follow. 

Sk. ctpgturffca ‘thumb'), 2. aginbi- 'to perspire’ 
(cf. Korku; Sk. agni ^ ‘heat’), 3. agri- *10 shirt* {cf. Sk, argala ‘bolt of 
door), 4. aig^o shirt’ (Sk. m)£ra-r<ifc?a-): 5. augnb- 'to yawn’ (Korku; 

flogop id.), 6. augliijj^ to bathe’, 7. acefia ’good’ (Hi.), 8. achud- ‘to 
^ng seething’, 9 aji 'husband's younger airter' (Sk), Ik anci- 'to select', 
n. 12. aitlu, addo 'tree' (cf. Fax. are; Sk. dare 'tree'), 

13. anda -bad 14 an ‘other' (Sk. anya 'a*), 15. aphir- to fly* (Korku ; San! 
optr- id. etc.), 16. aphir-kama- to make to fly’, 17. aba, bi 'father' (oc¬ 
curs in m^y Dtbv. and Kolarian languages of central India), IS, ay 
mother (Sk. dryfi.), 19. ayi t^iow’, 20. ara to see', 21. inti 'for', 
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22. apa* 'to weep’ ‘to cry', 23, fipaetikiiiiia" 'to make to cry, 24. apo 
'fire', 25* arthi- ‘to make to weep', 26. avar ‘house’^ (Sa. 

Mu, ora, Korku ura 'id.', etc.), 2T Stho ‘husband’ (Korku dliStlifl id. 2fi. 
iy^-, W- ‘to ooioe', 29, i^ga ‘here' (Korku), 30. icha- to pinch' (Mundari 
icha- 'id.', etc, i cf. Go. feiccana, OU. kiak-, Kui ftisa 'id.', etc.), 31. itiki Tiere’, 
32, mel they two', 33, imni- 'to be’, 34. ira- 'to cut with sickle' (Korku, Sa, 
Mu., etc., ir- 'id.'), 35. ir 'two (fem, neut)', irar 'two (masc.)' (Dravlto— 
see Emeneau, Kolnnut, p. 138, vocable No. 302), ir-jen 'two ^rsons 
jflTia 'person'), 3G. ilur 'husband's younger brother' (Korku il«r. Mu. ml 
'id.'), 37. ugaen- ‘to remain* live'. 33, ugar^ to open' (cf. Sk, tidphajano ‘id.'), 
39 udi- to rub’ (Korku uned^ ‘id-’), 40, uman ‘to measure' (Korku), 41, uri- 
■to kindle’, 42. uro- ’to rise’ (cf. HL uth- 'id.'), 43. ulto- to fall', 44. eger- to 
remove', 45, epger ‘burning charcoal', 'fire' (Sk. aigara 'id.'), 46. e(e, et^ 
'he', ‘that person'. 47, edugo *fiy' (Korku nJcu, Par. aroi. Gad. uroy. Mu. 
rako, Semang roai), 48. er- (iyr* 'to go’ (Par. iai-, So. iy, yir 'id.'). 49. oerf- 
■to liff, 50. o(i 'that', 51. ot*l' to pull out' (cf. Ta. oti tireak ofF, 

ete-t see Eketteau, ibid., p. 227, No, 619), 52, odov ‘b^^o, 53, 
oyja- (oyjakama-) to carry on head’ (Korku), 54. oro millet (Korku), 
55. orta- to rctom’, 58. crtak* 'to be lost’, ST. ovm 'sons 
■younger brother’s wife’ (cf. Hi. boiihSn 'id.'), 5S. 5tho 'dun (Sk osfho id.), 
59. DTP ’air', 60. olfl- to be wet’, 61. olakama- ‘to make wet', 62. olan mort^, 
63, kakhey5- to comb hair’, 64. kaka ‘mother’s younger sisters husband, 
lather's husband* 'father's younger brother’. 65. kaki 'father’s younger 

brother's wife’, 66, kakri 'cucumber', ‘name of a Nahal dan. 67. 
ksego 'mouth', 68. kajar ‘top of something’, 69. ka^an* to te 

sUent (Korku), 70. katto- (kot(o-) 'to beat' (cf. Mu. ! 

may be a Drav. word: Ta. Ma. Ka. kotfu 'id., 71 kafram ‘torto^e 
(Korku,; East Beng, katha ‘id.'), 72. kathla armpit 

kande 'tuber' (Korku ; HI. Mndd Hd.’), 74, kapati^- 'to tremble (I^ 

'id,* ' the particle -tin. -Im is also used m Korku and soim other KoW 
speeches to verbalise loan-words), 75. kapor 'winnowing basket, 76. ^phj 
'butterfly' (Korku), 77. kama- 'to do' (Korku; ^ kem V 
pitcher' (d. Sk. kaUm 'id.'). 79. karyom 'elder brethers wife, 80. ^to a 
Kahal person' (there was a tribe in ancient India call^ Kerkaja «), . 

kalattel ‘wife’s elder hrolber', lus wife', 82. kan(i ‘for he 83. 

kpmo 'work' (Hi* fcfim ‘id.’). S4. kav 83- kSvra '^w (Korku) 86. 

kpllen ‘egg* 87. kita- ‘to winnow’ (may be Dravidian), 88. kiyam^ 

(cf. Mu. miflS ‘day after tomorrow'), 89, kuguso, ku^chyo hair, 90. kupra 
'doth' (Hi. fcapra ‘id.’), 91, kuba- 'to be intoxicated 
kui 'water weU' (Korku; Sk kapa 'id.'), 94. 

kama- 'to extinguish fire', 96* keda- ‘to be felt' (?K 57, kepa louse ,98^er^i 
■to itch' ‘scratch’ (d. Hi. khajulana 'to itch’), 99. kelU cow calf (Kor ), 
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100. kok5y ‘ant', lOL kokhor ‘fowl' 102. kocakama- 'to bend' (tr.), lOS. kottn 
■to pound’ (cf. HL fcufTia ‘id’J, 101 kotto (sre fcat^o-), m kotra (see 
nidirta® fcofra), 106. kob^ur (Korku; cf. Hi, fcsbuOe lOT. kon, kora 

HO. kor- ‘to take away’, 
HI. kol ‘woman ‘wife’ (cf. Kiiarig konsel, Mu. kuxi ‘id.’), 112. kolya ‘fuel* 

‘chwcoal’), 113. khansla ‘simulder' (Sk. akandho 
W.), 114, khanda- ‘to carry on shoulder’, 113. khara ‘field’, 116. kharuka 
^any (a^ate)’, 117. khuri ‘leg’ (cf, Sk. khtifn ‘hoof; Drav. kai ‘]eg‘). 
118. ^eda- ‘to drive cart' (Korku; East Beng. khaeda- ‘to drive'), 119, 
kherikaraa- ‘to puli’, 120. kheriyan ‘threshing floor' (Ma. kkaiikiiii; Sk 
kkalfl id. ; most probably Drav. loan; see Emeneau ibid., p. 201 vocable 
No. 339 kolaue), 121. khobo ‘much’ (Hi. fchiib ‘id.’), 122. gad^o- ‘to bury’ 
(K. fforna ‘i^p 123, gadri ‘ass' (Sk. gardabka ‘id.’), 124. gai^. ‘neck’ 
(la g rdan id.), 125. gara ‘cart’ (Hi), 126 gi^a 'younger brother or sister' 
w^ea younpr brother’s wife', etc., 127. gtillu 'name of my Nahili informant’, 

■ toah’, 129. gothi ’dan' (Sk. go^hl ‘id.’), 130. gon 'with (asso- 

cna ive) , cf. -kan, 131. gora kelli 'male calT, 132, golakama- ‘to heap', 133. 
golga ^wox, 134. ghata- ‘to search' (Korku), 135. ghim ‘sunshine’ (Korku; 
Hi.), 136. ghutan deer', 137. ghurka ed- ‘to go for defeacaUon* 138 
c^a- to as«nd ‘dimb up’, 139. cakhakama- ‘to make to dimb’ 

^41. caeakfcama- ‘to heat’ (cf. Korku caia 

rS ^ a* “id.’). 



sikal earth (cf. Sk. cikilah ‘mud‘ W, Old Beng.: cifchiJa Id.*), 1S3. cigam 
{ ’ tamarmd ‘a Korku clan’ (Korku), 155. cufti- ‘to pound’ 

Tii- ‘previous!/, 159. cerk^ 4o fall’, 160. cerkokama- 

(Kor^ Sati^ Mu., NahaJ etc. mkom 'leaf’), 163. coggiMn 'pig‘ (Korku 
‘W 4 Par. femimon ; Orang fcumofeu 'id.’; Sk. iahm 

-ake to urinate*. 


I^R u ; 175. Chui ‘needle’ (HL 

re'^iVTci Sk. cbe-nela Beng. ckelf ’id.'), 178. chokra ‘bread’ (Kork^ so- 
berry a Nahal dan (Sk. ,«mhu'id.'), 182. jara ‘favei^ (Hi. jdra bufchSr'ma^ 
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larialfever’), 183. jaxan ‘crab*, 1S4. jari ‘roof (Korku ; HL j^r. ‘id.’), IBS. jalu- 
■to descend', 186, jalu kama- 'to make to descend’, 187. jaldi ‘quickly’ (Hi.), 
183, jiki ‘eye’, 189. jiki kapri *eye-brow', 190. jiki ya^o ‘tears’, 191 
■eartbwonn* (Korku jUeflod' 192. junu ‘broom’ (Korku; Mu. jova, Sa, 
jaTwm, Par. juno ‘id’), 193, jud ‘bamboo* (c£. Korku, etc, mod ‘id.’), 194. jexc^ 
•to remain', 195, jo ‘1’ (cf. Burushaski je, ja. Paste fi®, Newari ji 'id.'), 196. 
joppo, jappo ‘water’, 'a Nalial clan’, 197, iburi swing (HL etc. jhula id,), 
193. (arsya 'kind ol animal called in Ma, etc. tetros, 199. tar- to throw (cf. 
HL d^nd), 200. fugi(i ‘ripe* (past participle), 201. (evre lip’, 202, (yeko 
(teku) 'we two', 203. (iye- ((e-) *to eaf *to chew' (may be Drav.; Ta. tin 
‘id.’; for other etymas see Hmjekeau ibid., p, 247, vocable 921), 204. (eya wifes 
brother or sister', 205. (embriya 'tigef, 206. (5(3 'inaize' 'a tJahal clan* (rf. 
m. bhtifta), 207. tbagati^kama- ‘to deceive* (Korku; Hi. jhSgQTia ‘id’), 
208. (huk^ ‘to spif (Hi. thuknd ‘id’), 209. (hekri ‘forehead’, 210. thendey 
'moon', 211, ^di ‘beard* (Korku ; Hi. duThi 'id'). 212. do^go 'branch of tree' 
(Korku; cl. HL ‘big stick’), 213. d«ido ‘upper arm’ (Korku), 21i day. 
dai ‘elder brother’ (any senior man not much older than the speaker), 
215. dfet dfe. ‘^y’ (Korku; SIl diuS ‘id.’). 216. din. din ‘day’ (HL etc.), 
217 db^oka ‘daily’, 218. dukri ‘father’s sister', 219. d'Jfii 'red-faced 

monkey’, 220, d^d, dud ‘milk' (Beng. etc.), 221. dedda ‘frog* (Korku), 
222, delen- 'to drink’, 223. delel'kama- ‘to make to drink’, 224, devta ‘Snn 
(Sk dcuatu ‘god’), 225. do ‘and’ (Korku; Kha. Mu. nro ‘Ll.’), £26. 

*fore 3 f (Korku, Ma. etc.), 227. d^ba ‘buU’ (Korku), 228. d^tge ’a variety 
of ant of sig size*, 229. dhapri 'bank of river’, ‘a Naha! clan' (Korku), 
230. dhuUa ‘dust’ (Sk. dhil\ "‘id,’), 231, dhor ‘cow*, 232, tandur 'rice* ‘paddy’ 
(Sk tondnla ‘rice’), 233. dhava ’distant’, 234. nakko 'nail of fingef (Sk- 
nakha ‘id’) 235. naSgar ‘plough’ (occurs in most Indian speeches), 

236. uapyom ■mother-in-law’ ‘husband's, elder sister' ‘wife's elder brother’s 
wife*, 237. nako ‘you two’ (see ite), 238. nfin, nan 'what' (may be Drav.; cf. 
Pj. mo 'why*, nfito ‘what’), 239. nani 'who', 24B. nara ‘adam’s apple’ (Korku 
nara, ‘id,’), 241, oiy ‘dog’ (Drav. word; Ta. nay; for other etymas see Die 
Po^i Language by T. BuMOW and S. Bsattacharya, p. 1™- 
242. nalku, nalo ’four’ (Drav. word; see Emeneau ibid,, p, 222, vocable ^). 
2>13. navay ‘why’, 244. nitto- 'to enter*, 245. nidir ‘white anf (Eorfcu mnatr 
‘id.’) 246. nidirtafl kotm ‘inside of anthiU’. 247. ne ‘thou’ (Drav. word see 
Emjweaxi ibid., p. 225, vocable 601), 248, pakin peacock (cf. Beng, pefe Jiri 
‘peacock's tail’), 249. pakotg *bone’, 250. pago 'tail', 251. patar- 'to dry (intr.) ; 
patatkama- 'to dry something’, 252, pada- 'to kill’, 2K. ^ayn , 

254. parka ‘afl’, 255. paleo 'son', 256. pat-, piy- 'to come', 257. paroTi ^nk 
of river' (cf. SIsl pfirom 'Id.'), 258, pala 'leaf (Korku). 259. p^-ki ne« 
(HL pffs) 260. paco ‘five’ (HL etc. pac ‘id.'), 261. pi- (pa-) ‘to come, 262, pirju 
‘daughter* (see pcleo). 263. pun- ‘to send'. 264. puch- 'to wipe away' (HL 
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etc. poch- ‘id.’), 265. pejikoemkama- ‘to drive away’, 266. pete- ‘to sit*, 
267. petekama- 'to make to sit', 263. petek- Ho tear (intr.)’, 269. petekkama'^ 
‘to tear something’, 270. pendri ‘shin el leg’, 271. pey ‘head’, 272. pqyye 'turd', 
273. popo 'belly', 274. phuphu ’father’s younger sister’ (Hi. etc.), 275w phejer 
’morning' (HL etc.), 276. phor 'fruit' 'mango' (Sk. pkala ’id.'), 277. bakan- 
Ho leave’ ’release’, 278. backari 'child' (Hi. etc. berca 'id.'}, 279. bafam- (see 
jappo ba)am-), 280. ba(LLko ‘mango’, 281. badra ’sky’ (Hi. etc. bod^E 'id.’), 
282, baba ‘father's elder brother’ 'father’s sister’s husband’ (Beng, baba 
‘father’), 233. bai 'elder sister', 284. bachye 'younger', 285, bay ‘today’, 
286, ha, eba ‘father’, 287. bate, bate ’now’, 288. bardo ’sickle’, 289. baro- ‘to ging’ 
(Drav. word; Ta. potu ‘id.’; see Emcnsau ibid., p. 230, vocable 65i2), 290. bi 
‘also’ (Korku ; Hi. bh? *id.'), 291, bitil 'sand' (Korku ; Mu. gi(il *id.’), 292. bidi 
‘one (f.n.)’ (Mu. 'mlad. Pax. boi, Sa. mid/ San- ^it) Korku mia’one'), 
293. bidum ‘one (m.)', 294. biya ‘village*, 295. birtuni ‘husband’s elder 
brother' 'wife’s elder sister’ 'father-in-law', 296. b1- ‘to rise' ‘sun to rise’ 'to 
come out’, 297. blkama- ‘to turn out', 298. budu- 'sun, moon to set' (cf. Hi. 
bfirno ‘id.’), 299. bumli ‘navel’ (Korku; Mu. buN. San. buka ‘id..’), 300. bekki- 
‘to reap’, 301. bate 'not', 302. bet(o- 'to die*, 303. beri- 'to cut wood’, 304, berko 
‘cat’, 305. boko, bokko 'arm', 306. bokki- ‘to tie somelhing’, 307. bokko minjar 
'palm of hand', 308. botor ‘hare’, 309. bommoki ‘brother’ (dl.), 310. boy 'grass', 
'a Nahal cbm', 'fodder', 311. balogo ‘bear’ (Sk. blialluka 'Id.’), 313. bhaga ’big' 
‘older’, 313. bhaga- ‘to grow’, 314. bhaga day 'elder brother’, 315. bhnga may 
‘father's elder brother’s wife’ 'mother’s elder sister*, 316. bhavri ‘back of the 
body*, 317, fahanja 'sister’s son’ (Hi), 318, hbilTa 'kite* (Korlm), 319. bheriya- 
‘to fill (intr,)' (HL etc, biiar- ‘id.’), 320. faheriyl^kaina- 'to fill (tr.)’, 321, ma- 
‘to give’, 322, mnkan Tmt* ‘even then' (Korku ; San, tjumkluin ‘id.’), 323. 
mal^gar ‘erocodile’ (Korku; Hi ‘id.’), 324. maikko 'bee', 325. manebo 

‘man* pL manta (cf. Sk. manuf^a, etc. ‘id,’), 326- mandi- 'to speak' (Korku), 
327. mavsi *mother’s younger sister' (HL), 328. ma{o ‘thigh’, 329. mandu, 
mando 'rain', 330. maney 'we (pi.)', 33L mama ‘mother’s brother’ father’s 
younger sister’s husband’, 332, mami ‘mother’s brother’s wife’, 333. may 
'mother' (Hi. miyl ‘id’), 334. mav ‘horse’, 333, miltgay 'where', 336. mijor 
inside’ (see kajar), 337. mindi ‘evening’ ‘night’, 338. miyan ‘how much’, 
339. murkitij* ‘mosquito’, 340. meur ‘anthill’. 341. menge 'tooth' ‘jaw*, 
342. mer- ‘to play', 343, mera ’near’ (Korku), 344, merokama- 'to make to 
play', 345. mokhne ‘elbow' (knee?), 346, roochor 'pestle* (Sk. mu^alo 'id.'), 
347, monda ‘heel’, 348. moth, motho ‘three' (Drav. word; see Emeneau ibid., 
p. 219, vocable 551), 349, yepta ‘honey’, 350. rabanka ‘cold’ (Korku), 
35L rabankama- 'to cool something' 352. rupya 'rupee' (Hi. etc ), 353. lauka 
‘a god worshij^ted by the Naha) in the month of Phalguna (Feb.-March), 
The Korku worship Hava^ who, according Hindu mythology, ia the King 
of Lavicc. In Korku speech laKfcti means 'distant place'; e,g. khetd Itmfca 'very 
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fw off. 354. lay 'toneue’ (Korku lac, Mu, San, Sa. alaT Par. Gad. Kkar. 

m -id.') 355. 15 -y™ iP^ V. 356, l5o- ‘to bum’. 357, lefijo- (o dr^w 

358. vorcho W (Sk. ‘id.’), 359. simburu ^ 7™ 

^mru, acToru 360. sik. to leam' (HL «fch7« li). 36L 

chpfcra), 362. soso (see cJioeho). 3fi3. ha, ban (Korku) . 3^. to- to . 

365. har^ ‘turmeric' (Hi, Ji3rd(). 366. batu ‘market (Sk. haffe id-h 

‘this (dcm.)', 368. hitua ‘here’. 369. binki ‘here’, 370. 

•cold’ (Sk. himo ‘id.’), 372. heOgen W’, 373. hettl, etthi elcpW (Sl^ 

■id.'), 374. hey betela ‘there is. not’, 375. here ‘this 

377. bo 'he', 378. bondar ‘raf, 379. holoy- 'to shake (Hi. hilone lA ), 380. 
how(a (hott + pt ja) 'they'. 

20 We have made an attempt to show the Eolarian, Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidiaii elements m NahaU vocabulary*. Most of the Kolarian words found 
i„ this speech agree closely vfith Korku which unmistakably pomts out to 
the intimate connection between these two tongues. next Kol^ian 

language with which Nahali has closer leiical parallels is ^d not 

SantalL It is also interesting to note that the Kolarian words in Nahali, on 
the whole, agree more with the western and northern Kol^ian s]^e^^ 
Korku and the speeches of the Kherwari group. The Nahah words identified 
by us as Dravidian are not many. Most of them In phonetic ^taib agree 
more with their cognates in the central Indian Drav. speeches. For example, 
Nahali ei?po 'salt' agrees more with Pj. cvpj OIL KoL N oya ^ 
totiar ‘a*, but iti the south Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. Te. Sav have uppu Ko. To. 
up KoA ttppi ‘>A'. The Indo-Aryan words found m Nahali have greater agre - 
m4ts with their cognates in Hindi, Hindusthani and Marathi. 

21. Our comparative study of Nahali words is far from complete. 
But the main issue, I hope, has been made sufficiently cle^ that a l^ge num¬ 
ber of words of this speech cannot be called Kolarim, IndtvAry^ a 
Dravidian, 'The number of such words as shown in our list m^ ^ reduce 
as a result of further dehberations. But the present problem is that a ^e 
number of basic words in Nahali denoting limbs of the body, 
nr.ir^nU and articles of material culture, etc. are significantly almf. s™e 
«hd«s Wok indmod to bolio .0 to NoMU on^ 
a different speech-family which is now extinct, and that tfa^ words ^ 
Tcnmants of^I^dent tongue. It has been posited fu^er that the native 
demen ts in Nahali represent the lost speech of the Bhil ‘race. 

32. The problem of race and language in India has not yet been 
solved. The number of speech-families found in the niainla^ of thrs com¬ 
ity is four. But the speakers of these languages are dassffirf into ^ent 
races (he number of which is likely to exceed the above numl^. It is there¬ 
fore quite plausiHe that a few mote speech-families existed m Indian main- 

33 
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J^nd ia the past. The high percentage of the unidentified eJements In Nabali 
leaves little doubt that the base of this speech belonged to a family which is 
now lost. 


Abbreojettons of netnes of Lenpueges 

Kolorien; KK. (Korku), San, (Santali), Mu. (Mimdsii), Jua. (Juang) 
aat. Sa. (Savara, Saoro), Gad, (Gadba), Par! 

(Parengi), (pidey). Bon. (Honda), Nah. (Wahali) etc. 

Items from Semang, Sakai, Orang, etc. of Malaya Peninsula 
liHve also been quoted. 


Drat?idtan; 


Ta. (Tamil), Te. (Tdugu). Ma. (Malayalam), Ka. (Kannada) 
lU (Tulu), To. (Toda), Ko. (Kota), Bad. (Badaga), Kod! 
^odagu), Go. (Goadi), KoL (KoUmi), Kjiik. (Naiki), Pj. 
(P^'i), Oa (OUati), Kon. (Konda), Kui (Kui), Kur. (Ku- 
Bratu (Brahui)^ Drav^ (Djravidian) ^ etc. 


Inio-Aryait .* Sk. (Sanskrit), Pkt. (Prakrit), Hi (Hindi, HindusthiinL 
Ma, (Marathi), Beng. (Bengali), etc. 


Urdu), 


A WARLI TALE 


By 


Cajanan M. Path, Visnagar. 


The followine is the test of a native’ fclk-story xecorded frem the 
Warli infbnnant Shri Sonyaii Gopal Shutcdi:, a trained primary Head* 
master from Chinchani (Diet. Thana), on 10th June. 1956, when he attended 
the Summer School of Linguistics at Poona as an informant. 

The Warlis belong to the tribal races of Thana District. They live 
mostly in the interior places away from the cities and towns, and cany on 
their simple life by agriculture, forest cutting and manual labour in tow^ 
Evert in towns they keep themselvea aloof from other people and carefully 
protect their customs and culture. 

The story exemplifies the native colloquialisms, and wonderful simi¬ 
larity in linguistic characteristics with standard Marathi of which their 
Bpeech is a dialect The dialect has the usual ErammaticBl forms viz., Noun, 
Pronoun. Adjective, Adverb and Verb. The Nouns have infiections for 
cases and number and the verbs have infiections for tenses, moods, g^dere 
and number. The following morphemes of the case mfiections ou 
noted :— 


[A] 


(i) Noia, Sing hkakor (f-) 
wagh (ni+) 
•kombdr^ (n.) 
*}anihh9y (t) 


(ii) Ohl Sine — dc > ek ^ eke; •dusra >du 5 re: *lopIa > loplyfi-j 
♦m&n > mSna-; ’/ghar/ > /^3ra-/, /pani/ > /panyaA; 
/to/ (pronoun) > /tya/- /**d/ (pronoun) > / “ , 

•/man/ > /mani-/; */kIiia/ > /kbirndi-/; /dis/ > /disa-Zi 

’/wat/ > /wate*/; 


Cm) 


•/ Norn. pL = * 

cf. /dells/komhdpi/, /bhakri/; /iamhhSyB/; 


fiv) ^ Oblique pi. = ^ -an* cf. •/d^hflr/ > /^horan-/ 

(v) ^ Instrumental = ^ 

n after —o and -a endings, 
cf, /w^hghon/; /tyan/ 
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after —1 and consonantal endings, 
c£. /porina/p /jSwayiia/, 

(vi) ablative = /l- 

cf. /ghOrapai/i/ /mSghar/i/ 

(vii) -f locative = ~ ^ -5 V #, 

cf. /manat/; /kalhi/; /ghSia/; /dis/. 

(viii) •/ (prcp.}*e — ^ xi ^ -uc 

vowel endings take = cf, /SSkaUc/; /bSrec/, 
consonantal endings take ^'-uc^cf. /ekuc/; /pharuc/; 
/ye.,.enuc/. 

[BJ The coniugational tenses, etc,r— We come across the usual three 

the present, the past and the future. The plu*perfect a«d the poten¬ 
tial forms of Vhona, “to be*' are noteworthy. 

The present tense 1st person/ahS/, /jSy/ 

2nd per./jatay/ 

3rd per.:—/ahe/, A^ra-/, /sagga*/. 

The past tenseper.:—/ala/, /di/, /bandUi/, /IsBsia/, /dila/, 
/dm/, /geia/, /geli/, /sodjia/, /wbSrli/, /pdV, /bhujlya/, 
etc., etc. 

1316 verb has the gender and the number of the subject 

The future tense:—/gben/, /yen/, /khan/, /boyl/, /p3d^9l/. 

The 1st per. sing, forms in si Mar. would he /ghein/, /yein/, /kbain/ 
instead tbe forms given here. These forms are homophonemic 
with the gerunds of the same roots. Cf. /pori ali paid gben/. 

The plu^rfectThese forms are found fo /didhel/, /nidhel/, /anel/, 
/Ihewel/, /na^gel/, etc. Wonderful similarity of these forma 
to noticed with the similar Gujarati forms, Cf. /apd/ “given" 

/di^el/ “given" etc. These forms may be used as participles' 
ID the aenteuce. 


site verbs auxiliary roots of the compo- 

site verbs *ae xAona, "to be" has an anomorpbic base 

i Vzak asawa/. •Aapla Ssawa/ 

S h^/ 
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Tlic imperative forms, apart from the St. Mar. type, are fommilated 
ty an additional l»imd morpheme /-joa/ after the usual imp. forms of 
2nd person. Cf. /sa^ga/; /raha/; /iayjoa/; /sssaos/. 

The Gerunds are usually formed by addition of hound mflexioi^ mor¬ 
pheme -^'Un to the bases of all roots excepting those monosyUahic route 

with vowel endings. Cf. Vsapgana > ^ 

Vwanna > /wat,un/; Vbasna > /bSsun/; /d-hamn/, /d,h5W. and 
Vdiena > /ghen/; y/yena > /yea/ [(yemic)]! Vi™ > 

^-Ti oiJy to thp oBliquc Ijas©. 

The infinitive of purpose are formed by addition of '^-ya ^-aya 
to the bases either ending In vowels or consonants, 'pie meai^g is 
to the dative case of the nouns. Cf. /sangaya lagla/ an . 

or /panyaln Beli/ and Vsangaya Bela/. The hound morpheme -/^t.hl te 

sometimes added. Cf. /khayasa\hi/, /jayasatkhi/. 

The peculiar causal fonnation is found in the sentence (15), /poiina 
bes basla jewSwla/, 

The indedinables including prepositio^ /Sa 

y-w9r/! '/-c/; /leya/; /ata/i /mSnga/; /ikdS*/; /StbS/; /0gdi/, / sa/, 

/od^hyat/; /-sfi+Jit/, etc. 

are available in the story as also the pronouns /mi/; /tumhi/. / / [ 
sing. 7te/. /iya,q- /W; Veyo/ are found. 

[Cl THE TEXT 

(1) Ek wad heho hota. f2) tya-d eku^o port ^ 

One old WarU was. His one-only daughter. Sh^abo 

having married given. he-of house-near-from one day- land «» mu^^ ^ 

didhd (5) ek dis wad,hglioce m^n-at ala jawa 

One day old WarU-of mind-in came let me go daughter- a house 

(6) kh9b9r hu ghen ^ ^ hatto^stayed 

News also I will take and two days guest auo navmg , 

(7) dusre dis wad.hgho mot.e p9h9t-ratiw9r ut^Wa. (8)^ 

TwiUcome. Second day old-mrli very dawn-mgfat-at got up. ^ 

naglicya bhakri bhuilya. W Pora-la kha-ya^khi^ 

Hagi-of bread baked. Child-to eating-for and me-tr^ breaw 


givetL 

patna. 

guest 

yen- 
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toy! (aO) bajar-ca* d,al3- and te gheUS’. (H) be g ga+.i 
will be. markel-of grams were brought they were taken. fine knot 
handh-li na pori-k3d,S' jaya*sat,bl nighala. (12) jatS-jata dupar aaU 
was-tied and daughter-to going-for started. Golng-going mid-day happened, 

^b3r phar zala. (13) t^y to nai-ce ka\hi wiswaya hada. 
heat of the stin very happened. There he river-of on the banks for test sat. 
(14) caufchan, khan bhakar khali, pani pilk; na m3nga 

quarter (about morsel) bread (was) eaten, water (was) drunk, and then 
/ila zala tSsS lagkL (15) San^e d,horan-ce mPgW/ie 

w»I was then way-on started. evening-at cattle-of bebind-only 

pori-kad,3- jfln pahdcU. (16) pori-na bes bas-la lewSwla, 
daughter-to Having gone reached. Daoghfer-by fine father to was fed, 
(17) tyanh8 bhakar and ti pori-ee pora-Ia 

By him also bread was brought that daughter-of children-to 
dill (IS) d,ala- waVun aaa., 

having distributed (was) given. Grams having distributed (were) given. 
(19) Sakahc nihari keli, (20) j^wSy wfla,bghoU saijgaya 
Moming-in breakfast (was) made. Son-in-law old-Warli-to telling 
lagla. (21) Kara- mama, aj tirnihi iatay; |at howa t3 jayfos. 
started. What-oh mama, today you are going (if) going are then; go, 

(22) mi 15 kam ahe tikd,s- Jaycg ahe, (23) Ssa sa^gun tn ta ^Srat / i 
I (for one) work is there going am. Thus having told he (really) house-in-fmm 
gela. (24) pori u+,hli ti panyala gelL (25) Wad^hgho rnSnat karS'. 
■went. Daughter got up she water-for went Old-Warli miad-ln does. 

(26) porina biji komhdj sod^B na ya t,op!ya-kh9l-oa kya sod^lS nabi. 
daughfer-hy other fowls (were) left and this hasket-beneath-of why left not. 

(27) Wisarli howL (28) Wad-hgto l^opla ukawun na^gS* t^v 
(She) forgotten might have. Old Warli basket having lifted sees (and what) 

“flkba mor dharun anel. (29) Wad,hgho 

tha -beneath very big peacock having caught was brought. Old Warli 

cSrs^ (30)t3y5c jSwSy mala Jaya aapgS'ho, (31) mor 
(was) surprised, (Hjjs is why) son-in-law me-to for-going tells, peacock 
khaya waf,a p3d,al to. (32) h0-ra. (33) O^hyat pori ali pani 
for eating share will fall. Alri^t. Just then daughter came water 
ghen. (34) Wad,h^o porila sa9g3'. (35) Bay, mi t3 ata 

having taken. Old Warli daughter-to tells. Daughter I (reaUy) now 
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gli3*« jay. t36) J3wiyak Ssi, (37) Wad^hghon 

bome'^to am going. Son-in-law-to tell 1 went thus (that (ind).) Old Warli-by 

hsIubSlu jaya cal mai^^li (38) pori-« gh03rB-|^-/i b^re-c 
slowly for going walk placed Daugbter-of house-near-from mucfa-too 

diLT gela na mani-t-Ie eke zada-klisl be s sahl na^g-un bSsla. 

far went and pasture-land-in'^f one tree-beneath fine shade haviiig seem sat 
(39) pSkki ni ] kaiUilL (40) sal^ica wakhst sala 

Too-miich sleep (was) taken. Plough iinyoking-of thne been 

bowa na ut^hla'- (41) Wicar kSr^* (42) ata J iwayna 
mi^t have and got up, (He) ihought do^. Now son-in-kw-by 

mor kapla howap bhaji'v stall howt (43) Morad bbaji 
peacock cut might have^ curry-to been might have, Peacock-of curry 
khan tSyscjay* (44) ikd©' j ^whasna morad Wiaji ksrayci 
I ehali eat then only I go. Here ^n-in-law-by peacock-of curry making-of 

13yari kelt (45) Odbyat Wadjifiho pSrSt yetmc r^h^la. (46) pori 
prepanttion made. Just then old Warii again having come remained. Daghter 

saijgaya kgli^ “ba kya alas/* (47) 

tellingdor started^ ‘^father why have (you) enme. Oh (daughter) what 

saqgiL (48) ^ malS" khayj^t hota+ (48) te khin^d^it bh^le moti^ha 
shall 1 tell. Today ti>me about to eat (In) that pass very big 

wagh mohora- da. (50) to jat nay, key nay. (51) jambbSya det 
tiger in front came. He going not, (on^^ng) not. Yawning giving 
bSsun rSh^la, (52) manzewSr pel kSraye iagk, (53) Sr3* j away, 
having sat remained Me-on mark doing started. Oh son-in-lawt 

pharuc mniipha na to. (54) na ^gdi ra^g^' (&5) tumhr mor 

much-too big (ready) he. And (very) near. This (by) you peacock 

djiakun khewel od^he wag, na mi 0t^ha* (56) tn^^ga sanga himmst hoi 
having covered kept thus far, and 1 here, Tben tell courage will 

kay pud^ha jaya. (57) na biinm^t calS', (58) ^sa mi 

(what) ahead to-go. Not com'age (walks)* (As a matter of fact) I 

phaT Duggel wagh^ p3n 0sa nahi ikaggla. (59) t5y mi pSrSt ala oa * 
many have seen tigers but such one not seeii. Thus I back came (really) » 

(6D) -'Alas t3 athn r^hn,*^ 

'‘You have come then now stay’^* 
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j;D] Lexical nates:— 

(1) waiithgbo.—old Warli. Gf» Skt. •“Viidhdhak < V vrdh.” to 

grow; > Vvadjin^e lioar). 

(2) ti-ho — she (reallyj. Words like /W (30), /tS/ (22), /to/ 

(3X)* /ns/ (53), (53), /Ssa. t3>/ (58), are the coiloqutolisms 
of the dialect. 

(3) p^muni dena — to give lit marriage. 

(4) ek disaci bhul od^he dur —at a distance which would reiiuhe 

one day’s journey. 

bhui —land, earth, passage. (Cl, Skt "bhuml”) . 
odihe—50 much (cf. mar. ev^bS)^ 

(5) ma&Et yena — “to come in nund", “to strike”, “to think", 

(6) kh3b3r-^"iiewa”; 
hu —“alao”, 'W. 

(7) mote p9h3t rativSr — “too early in the moniing”. 

(8) naglj — the grain called as '‘Ragi", 

(11) gatj han d h il — “tied a nice bundle", (Cf. [mar.] gakh = knot), 

(12) jatijata—^“as he was going" (repetitive form to show continuity), 
dupar aali —“it was midday" (noon). 

nimb^r phar — “jt was too hot”. 

(13) tSy— .“there" cf. tSy = “therefore, thus". (59) 
nai —"river" (cf. [mar.] nSdi). 

(14) caukhdi^ khanabout a ijiiartor” (just to moke the morse). 

This is purely coUoqiilalisin. 

/ila zala t3sa_”then (when) it was cool" (in the evening). 
W^kola lagna^^^'to start on the journey*’ (path). 

(15) Sance d,horance mSghar | ic = “in the evening just behind the 

cattJe only”, 

(17) Wakun dena — "to distribute”. 

(22) JayoS ahe — "I am going”. Jacd is a peculiar form of the pie* 
sent partkipJe. Cf. *Jayci ahe —"she is going”. 

(25) manat kSma^’to think”. Cf. (5) above. The constructions 
differ though the meaniag conveyed is the same. 

(28) kojila(n,)—“basket”, 
nangna — “to see”. 

'tSv — “then". Cf. [mar,] 15 in the phrase j5.,,.t5. 

(35) tSy5c —“This is why” "It is for this reason.” Cf, [niar,] 
taric. 

(31) Wat*n p9d,9l to —there wfll be an additional share. 1 know, 

(32) He nasahty and the vowel length have phonemic value in 

the dialect Ct /3aa/ 'Tike this", /QA/ "thus", •/barS/ tm) 
"good”; /bS'ra/ "alri^t"l 
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(37) Cal wwan^ na = “to start, to be oo foot”, 

(38) mao (£,) —“paiiturelsnd coitside the village.” 

(39) pskki &1‘j kad,,faU — ” (be) bad a good sleep”. 

(40) nasg^r siit^T),,ica wakhst—“the time of the unyoking the 

plough”, (in the evening). 

(45) psrat yenue r^hla —"did come back”. 

(50) to jat nay kay nay — "nor was he going nor dotog anything.” 

(51) “He sat yawning", 

(52) pel kama —"to fceep watch on”, “to mark on”, “to concen¬ 

trate upon”. 

(56) himmSt hona —“to have murage”. 

(57) iia^“iiot‘* (negative particle), ^^na has three different meanings 
in this tale. (1) na = “and"; (2) na = assertive particle with¬ 
out any specif meaning cf. (53); and (3) na = "iiot^ negative 
as in present case. 

hinnhat calna — “to take up courage” 

(9) t (19) /nahari/ & /nihari/ = "breakfast” 

(60) /ata/ (35) & /atha/ = The distinction is due to male & female 
speech. 


[E] Phonological notes ;— 

/o-/ < /ev-/ (mar.) cL odihyat < evdihyat; od,h® < 

/n/ is partially substituted in place of /tij in St Marathi, apart fiim 
its origin from other sources. CL */psiBoJ (St. mar.) > ^paru.; 
•/parTiun/ (st mar.) > /p^mun/; 

/c/ /i/ & /z/ are mostly dental affricates except where they are fol¬ 
lowed hy front vowels or /y/ or when they m Tats^ 

words from Skt. where they ore palatals. Cf. /d^/; /ajA 
/caukbW; /Jat/; /jaycfl/; /sagios/; /tyaci/; /nagbcya;, 

/sance/ but /wicar/ (Sk.) = thought 

The active and passive voices are generafly followed according to St. 
Marathi grammar; the construction in (16) is peculiar. 
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